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TO THE 



CONGREGATION OF CHRIST CHURCH, 



CHELTENHAM. 



My dear Friends, — I know not to whom this 
Volume can be more appropriately dedicated than 
to those, to whom its contents were, in substance, 
delivered. I have not the most remote reason 
for thinking that any of the taint of the opinions 
which it is the object of these Lectures (however 
feebly) to counteract, has infected any of those to 
whom it is my privilege to minister ; and in that 
persuasion I unfeignedly rejoice, and feel deep gra- 
titude to Him " who alone is able to keep us from 
falling." But, aware of the insidious nature of this 
increasing heresy; of the attractiveness of many of 
its doctrines to human pride aud corruption; of the 
influence it conmiands through the advocacy of 
talent, the recommendation of men eminent for 
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learning, earnestness and piety; of ttie facility with 
which the minds of the ardent or the guUeless pass 
from a sentimental admiration of imposing forms 
into an abated dislike of erroneous opinions, and 
then into a quiet adoption of once suspected doc- 
trines — ^it appeared to me to be a Christian duty and 
an act of ministerial fidelity to warn you of the 
danger of a system, with which it was possible, if 
not likely, that you might come in contact. The 
Minister of Christ is not merely a ' voice in the 
wilderness ' proclaiming truth, and a physician cor- 
recting, to the best of his ability, spiritual distem- 
pers, but a watchman on his tower, looking around 
him for indications of approaching danger, and 
raising the cry of timely and afiectionate warning. 

It is oftentimes as injudicious to be too suddenly- 
alarmed by the appearance of doctrines which 
threaten the integrity of the faith, as it is to despise 
them. It is in the history of the rise and fall of 
religious opinions, that heresies decline and wither 
away simply by being neglected ; and that others 
have occupied a place in public consideration, have 
extended their existence over a longer period of time, 
and drawn around them a larger body of supporters, 
than from their intrinsic importance they were en- 
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titled to, merely because invigorated by the breath 
of attention. But this heresy is, undeniably, not of 
that kind which can admit of being contemned. 
The ability with which it has been advocated, the 
length of time for which it has maintained its 
ground, and the fearful inroads it has made on the 
orthodoxy both of the Ministers and laity of our 
Church, all declare the unexaggerated magnitude of 
the evil. The hopes which many entertained at 
the commencement of the Tractarian movement, 
that it was one of those eccentricities to which 
mens' minds are subject, and which, after running 
its course, would fade away into nothingness — these 
hopes have not been realized. Neither apathy, 
forbearance, or charitable indulgence, have suc- 
ceeded in effecting its dissolution; and they who 
value the permanency and vigour of the faith, 
more even than peace, and who would rather see 
the Church an *' house divided against herself," a 
spectacle of disunion and an arena for strife, than 
see her foundations silently undermined, and her 
reUgious proportions giving place to distortion, are 
compelled to depend upon protest and controversy 
for the mitigation or removal of a danger, whose 
strength is proved by the obstinacy of its powers of 
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endurance, and whose reality, by the defections to 
which it has led. 

Some facts have been eUcited in the progress 
of this controversy, which are equally grounds for 
gratitude and omens of good. The deliberate and 
avowed attempt to un-Protestanise our country, has 
signally failed. Notwithstanding the many in- 
stances in which we trace the abandonment of truth 
under the influences of sophistry, or the machina- 
tions of the " mystery of iniquity," the rejection of 
mitigated Popery by the voice of England has been 
loud, general, and indignant. The experiment has 
been tried, and the result has proved that she is not 
yet prepared to merge Catholicism in Romanism. 
The several condemnations of these opinions which 
have fallen from the Ups of our Prelates, have been 
as much distinguished for their ability as their 
moderation; for the decision of their tone, as for 
the dignity of their censure. And the secessions 
from our Church to which this movement has led, 
painful and humiliating though they be, have done 
us at least this service, that they have warned 
the lenient and the imsettled of the tremendous 
consequences of looking with sickly indulgence 
upon error. • 
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I could wish that the Pages I venture to place 
before the consideration of my Congregation, were 
more worthy of their thoughtful perusal. They 
lay daim neither to originality or learning. On such 
a subject, when so much has been written, and 
written weU, it were idle to affect either. But 
they will answer the principal objects I had in view, 
if they afford you an outline of the arguments, and 
direct you to some of the Authorities, which bear 
upon the several subjects discussed; if they demon- 
strate that our Church recognizes no doctrinal 
affinity with Rome, and if they serve to assure you 
"how greatly I long after you all in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ." 

Your affectionate Minister, 

A. B. 



LECTURE I. 



TRADITION 



2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

" All Scripture is given by Inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous^ 
ness: that the nutn of Crod may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works." 

' It will scarcely be questioned that the subject of 
this Lecture is one of the most important of that 
branch of the controversy to which it belongs. In 
all matters of opinion, the first question necessary 
to be settled is the standard by which their sound- 
ness or unsoimdness is to be determined. And 
until some such test is discovered, opinions, however 
plausibly sustained, or ingeniously defended, are but 
theoretic conceptions unprotected by the patronage 
of established truth. The tests of chemistry, the 
axioms of science, the recognised principles of law 
— all these, and such as these, are the safeguards by 
which their respective subjects are secured from the 
encroachments of error. And although none of 
these tests, which determine the truth or falsehood 

B 
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of human theories, which pronounce one school of 
philosophy to be sound, and another to be faulty, 
can, from their very nature, be held to be infallible ; 
yet they have been sufficiently investigated, and with 
sufficient frequency been made the criteria of dis- 
putable questions, as to justify men in pronouncing 
them adequate to the settlement of controverted 
points. Nor is it necessary that they should be 
infallible. The points submitted to their decision, 
interesting and important though they may be, are 
not points of eternal interest or of primary im- 
portance. They bear upon matters on which men 
can afford to be contented with a probabiUty, and 
whose fiill determination will, if needful, be supplied 
in a world more advanced and satisfactory than this. 
It is not so with the questions of religion. It is as 
perilous to be without an infallible criterion determin- 
ing such points, as it is comparatively unimportant 
on others. We can be contented to be in the 
twilight respecting the conclusions of philosophy, 
but we cannot be contented with anything short of 
definite information on matters affiscting salvation. 
As travellers to a distant and unknown country, we 
feel that light must be thrown on the future, and 
guidance on the present ; that truth is necessary, 
and error fatal, when eternal destinies are at stake. 
For so intimately do opinion and practice appear to 
be connected with each other, and so closely must 
the complexion of our life here stand related to the 
character of our everlasting condition, that doctrines 
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cease to be mere speculative notions, and rise to the 
position of principles which regulate a man's views, 
and distinguish the character of his actions. It is 
for such reasons as these that the subject of the 
Rule of Faith has ever been considered one of the 
most overwhelming importance. It Ues at the very 
foundation of all other religious and theological 
questions ; and that, because these questions are to 
be decided by it. If there be no such thing as an 
infallible criterion, by whose verdict the truth or 
falsehood of theories may be determined, then all 
creeds are nearly aUke ; and their claims upon man's 
respect or adoption dependant upon their simple 
reasonableness, and moral or social utiUty. But if, on 
the other hand, there be such an infaUible criteribn, 
then may man resign himself with happy submission 
to its teaching, and shelter himself, under its decision 
against the dangers of mere speculation and the pre- 
tensions of infideUty. ^ 

On the subject of this Lecture, there are three 
principal opinions held by three different schools of 
theology. The first is that of the Roman Church ; 
the second, that of a party popularly designated the 
Tractarian ; and the third, that maintained by the 
Church of England. 

The view of the Church of Rome appears to be 
this, that God has given to man a double Rule of 
Faith, or more properly, a Rule of Faith consisting 
of two branches, each of which is of equal value with 
the other. The expression of this opinion, authorita- 

B 2 
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tively delivered, lies in the first and second clauses of 
that celebrated document, (the Creed of Kus IV.) 
which emanated from the Council of Trent. 

"I most firmly admit and embrace Apostolical 
and Ecclesiastical Traditions, and all other constitu- 
tions and observances of the same Church. 

"I also admit the sacred Scriptures, according to 
the sense which the Holy Mother Church has held, 
and does hold, to whom it belongs to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures ; 
nor will I ever take and interpret them otherwise 
than according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers. '* 

The view entertained by the Tractarian Divines 
is this, that the Rule of Faith is composed of the 
same two documents, Scripture and Tradition; which 
are held to be, if not of equal value, at least to be 
explanatory and confirmatory of each other. 

"The phrase, *Rule of 5^ith,* which is now com- 
monly taken to mean the Bible itself, would seem 
in the judgment of the English Church, properly 
to belong to the Bible and Catholic Tradition taken 
together. These two together make up a Joint 
Rule."* 

The Church of England appears to dissent broadly 
from both these views ; holding the written Word 
of God, as contained in the Canonical Scriptures, 
to be the sole exponent of the Divine mind, and the 
sole criterion of doctrine. That opinion she has 

* Newman's Lectures on Romanism, p. 327* 
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expressed, and the principle involved in it she has 
repeated in her Articles. Thus — "Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation : so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an Article of the Faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation."* Con- 
sistent with this is the principle on which she 
defends the orthodoxy of the three Creeds, and the 
imposition of certain ecclesiastical ceremonies. 
"The three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanasius' 
Creed, and that which is commonly called the 
Apostles' Creed, ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed: for they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture."t "It is not 
necessary that traditions and ceremonies be in all 
places one, and utterly alike ; for at all times they 
have been divers, and may be changed according to 
the diversities of countries, times, and men's man- 
ners, so that nothing be ordained against God's 
Word."J In all these statements of the Church's 
opinions. Scripture and Scripture alone is confessed 
to be the authority by which the soundness of 
doctrines and the propriety of ceremonies are to be 
determined: Scripture speaking, positively in the 
one case, and yielding its negative approval in the 
other. 

These quotations will put us in possession of the 

* Article 6. f Article 8. t Article 34. 
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views entertained on this point, by these three 
theological parties. But inasmuch as the subject 
to be discussed, is an intricate one, and demanding 
close examination and delicate dissection, it may be 
advisable to determine the meaning of these several 
opinions, not simply by glancing at definitions, but 
by ascertaining the exact points which they include, 
and the extent to which they reach. 

We have seen that the Rule of Faith to which the 
Church of Rome adheres, embraces a double testi- 
mony — the testimony of Scripture and that of 
Tradition. I pause not now upon the difference 
between that Church and ourselves as to the number 
of books that make up the Canonical Scriptures, 
but pass on to the investigation of her conception of 
Tradition. It seems to be her opinion, that above 
and beyond the written Word there was delivered 
by Christ to his Apostles, and afterwards by the 
Apostles themselves to others, certain inspired 
communications ; and that these communications 
were conveyed from person to person, from genera- 
tion to generation, by oral statement, and ultimately 
found their way into those more permanent de- 
positaries — ^the writings of the early Church. These 
communications, thus handed down, and thus pre- 
served, the Roman Church designates the Divine and 
Apostolical Tradition. And that all these traditions 
are esteemed by that Church, not simply as com- 
ments upon truths lodged in the Scriptures, not 
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simply as doctrines confirmatory of those truths, 
but as a distinct and parallel revelation, is sufficiently 
evident from the language of the CouncU of Trent 
With respect to the views entertained by the 
Divines of Oxford, the passages already given have 
spoken with sufficient plainness. But, as it is 
scarcely to be expected that the full amount of an 
author's meaning can be conveyed in a single quo- 
tation, it is but justice to those Divines to allow 
them to express their opinions more fully. In 
his '* Lectures on Romanism and popular Pro- 
testantism," Mr. Newman affirms — " The need of 
Tradition arises from the obscurity of the Scripture, 
and is terminated with the interpretation of it." * 
" These two (the Bible and Tradition) together 
make up a joint rule ; Scripture is interpreted by 
Tradition, and Tradition verified by Scripture." f 
" Scripture is but the Document of Appeal, and 
Catholic Tradition the authoritative teacher of 
Christians." J These passages cannot be misun- 
derstood, and certainly appear utterly irreconcileable 
with the doctrine maintained by the sixth article of 
the Church. And precisely harmonious with these 
opinions, appear the views of another eminent writer 
of the same school. " If we will be impartial, we 
cannot hide it from ourselves that His unwritten 
word, if it can be any how authenticated, must 
necessarily demand the same reverence from us ; 
and for exactly the same reason : became it is His 

* Page 384. t Page 327. t Page 343. 
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word.** * " Do they [Irenseus and Tertullian] not 
employ Church Tradition as parallel to Scripture, 
not as derived from it? and consequently as fixing 
the interpretation of disputed texts, not simply by 
the judgment of the Church but by authority of that 
Holy Spirit which inspired the oral teaching itself, 
of which such Tradition is the record."t "Catholic 
Tradition bears upon Scripture interpretation, not 
only indirectly, by suppljdng, as just now stated, 
certain great land marks of Apostolical doctrine, con- 
formably to which the written statements are all to 
be interpreted; but also, in numerous cases, directly : 
setting the Church's seal, as it were, upon one 
among many possible expositions of particular 
passages.'* J 

According to these statements, the Bible is not 
in itself the Rule of Faith, but must share that 
position with the " unwritten word." This is an 
obvious inference. The view taken of Tradition, 
that it is the Divine Word orally communicated, 
necessarily bestows upon it an authority and dignity 
equal to that claimed for the sacred Scriptures them- 
selves. Between this view and that maintained by 
the Church of Rome, I am at a loss to perceive 
what diflFerence can be discovered. Had the Oxford 
Divines contented themselves with affirming that 
Tradition is to be respected, as being auxiliary to a 

* Keble on Primitive Tradition, p. 26. 
t Id. pp. 23, 24. X Id. pp. 35, 36. 
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right interpretation of the Scriptures, we might 
not have controverted their position. " Scripture" 
is," according to them, "hut the document of appeal, 
and CathoUc Tradition the authoritative teacher of 
Christians." Their " controversy with Romanists 
turns more upon facts than upon first principles." 
"The English Church," according to their opinion, 
"acknowledging Scripture as her written charter and 
Tradition as the common law, whereby both the 
validity and practical meaning of that charter is 
ascertained, venerates both as inseparable members 
of one great providential system." If we compare 
all this with the recorded views of the Church of 
Rome, " that the Holy Scripture is not to be inter- 
preted otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers ;" and that " Scripture and 
Tradition are to be accepted and revered with equal 
piety and veneration:" we shall be unable, as I 
conceive, to discover any difference between them. 
Both schools concur in admitting the authority of 
Tradition, both in appljring it to one purpose, both 
in regarding it with the same veneration. Subtle 
disputants may, perhaps, create a distinction ; but 
to plain minds it appears certain that the two views 
are identical. 

It is, however, our present business not so much 
to identify Rome and Tractarianism with each other, 
as to shew the discrepancy between their views and 
those avowed by the Church of England, We have 
already exhibited her mind by reference to the 
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Articles. But we are obliged to do more than this ; 
because the Tractarians wUl not allow that the 
Articles speak in that plain and decisive language 
in which they appear to speak. According to 
them, the Chiuxh may pronounce Scripture to be 
the Rule of Faith ; but yet not the only Rule of Fsiih. 
Scripture may be the document of appeal, and yet 
not to the exclusion of Catholic Tradition as the 
authoratative teacher. It becomes therefore ne- 
cessary, by more extended references, to demonstrate 
what the opinions of the English Church on this 
point really are. The Book of Homilies will be ad- 
mitted to speak her sentiments — ''Unto a Christian 
man, there can be nothing more necessary or pro- 
fitable than the knowledge of Holy Scripture, 
forasmuch as is contained in it God's true word^ 
setting forth His glory and also man's duty. And 
there is no truth or doctrine necessary for our 
justification and everlasting salvation, but that is or 
may be drawn out of that fountain and well of life."* 
" Let us diligently search for the well of life in the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, and not run 
to the stinking puddles of man's tradition, devised 
by man's imagination, for justification and sal- 
vation. For in Holy Scripture is contained fully 
what we ought to do and what to eschew, what to 
beUeve, what to love, and what to look for at Grod's 
hands at length."t In perfect harmony with these 

* Homily on Knowledge of Holy Scripture* p. 1. 

t Id. p. 2. 
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statements is one made by the " Reformatio Legum" 
— a code of ecclesiastical laws compiled by Cranmer 
and some of his co-Reformers, — "That the Holy 
Scriptures should be interpreted by their (the 
Fathers') decisions, we do not allow. For the Holy 
Scriptures ought to be to us both the rules and 
judges of all Christian doctrine. Nay, moreover, 
the Fathers themselves refused to be so honored, 
frequently admonishing the reader, that he should 
only admit their interpretations and determinations 
as far as he should see that they were agreeable to 
the Holy Scripture."* 

Here have we two authoritative declarations of the 
Church; the first aflirming the perfect sufficiency 
of Scripture for information on points affecting 
justification and salvation, and dehorting from the 
use of Tradition ; the second repudiating the doctrine 
that Catholic Tradition was an authoritative teacher. 
"With such declarations before us, we cannot allow 
ourselves to believe that we have mistaken the 
import of the Articles, or the mind of their com- 
pilers. And, as we advance from the authoritative 
documents of the Church to the writings of some of 
our most valued authors — authors, who have ever 
been held to represent her views, and to whose 
mighty minds men have been accustomed to bow 
to with deepest reverence — ^we shall find that im- 
pression strongly confirmed. In the long list of her 
distinguished sons, few names will rank higher for 

• c. 15. 
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grasp of intellect and power of investigation than 
those of Jewel, Hooker, and Taylor. The first of 
these speaks of the sufficiency of the written Word 
in terms so glowing as to make it evident that he 
felt no want of an " imwritten Rule of Faith." 
" The Scriptures bring us to God, teach us the truth, 
and give us the reason of all things ; they keep us 
in safety, sufier not wolves to devour us, keep oflF 
heretics, bewray a thing, and make known who 
is Antichrist : and as the Word of God is the light 
to direct us, and to betray errors, so is it the 
standard and beam to try the weight of truth and 
falsehood. . . • This is the Rule of our Faith ; without 
this, our faith is but a fantasy and no faith, for faith 
is by hearing, and hearing by the Word of Grod. 
Therefore Christ said, * Search the Scriptures, they 
are they which testify of me. There shall ye find 
testimony of my doctrine, there shall ye know what 
is the will of my Heavenly Father, and thus shall 
ye receive the comfort of everlasting life.' "* The 
second echoes the opinion of his great contem- 
porary ; and, in addition, affirms the utter hope- 
lessness of making Tradition a judge of controversies. 
"In that ancient strife which was between the 
Catholic Fathers and Arians, Donatists, and others 
of like perverse and forward dispositions, as long as 
the Fathers or Councils alleged on the one side, the 
like by the contrary side were opposed, impossible 
were it that ever the question should by this means 

* Treatise of Holy Scripture. 
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grow to any issue or end. The Scripture they both 
believed ; the Scripture they knew could not give 
sentence on both sides ; by Scripture the controversy 
between them was such as might be determined. In 
this case, what madness was it with such kind of 
proofs to nourish their contention, when there were 
such effectual means to end all controversy that was 
between them.*'* The third stands upon the very 
point of enquiry, and argues upon one hand the 
impossibility of proving the authenticity of Tradition, 
and on the other, the soimdness of the early prin- 
ciples, which looked to Scripture for its own 
interpretation, and not to the exposition of a 
doubtful Tradition. "Lest any man should say 
that, suppose Scripture do contain all things ne- 
cessary to salvation, yet it is necessary that Tradition 
or some infaUible Church do expound them, and then 
it is as long as it is broad, and comes to the same 
issue, St. Clement tells us how the Scriptures are 
to be expounded, saying, that * they who rely upon 
them must expound Scripture by Scripture and by 
the analogy of Faith, comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual, one place with another, part with the 
whole, and all by the proportion to the Divine 
attributes/ This was the way in St. Clement's 
time, and this is the way of our Churches."! 
" We are sure that what is so written and so 
transmitted is God's Word; whereas, concerning 
other things, which were not written, we have no 

* Ecc. Pol. b. ii.y c. 7. t Dissaasive, Part ii., b. 1, sec. 2. 
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certain records, no evident proof, no sufficient con- 
viction, and therefore, it is not capable of being 
owned as the Rule of Faith or Life, because we do 
not know it to be the Word of God."* These pas- 
sages appear sufficiently conclusive. They may be, 
or may not be, erroneous in the principles they 
espouse; but one thing is abundantly clear, that 
they pronounce the utter discrepancy between the 
theology of the Church of England, and that of 
Rome and Tractarianism. 

So far I have endeavoured to lay the foundation 
for a close examination of this subject, by determin- 
ing the views maintained by these respective parties. 
I have not attempted to demonstrate the soundness 
or unsoimdness of these opinions ; for my object, so 
far, has been simply to arrive at a clear understand- 
ing of the sentiments adopted. We shall now 
advance to another section of the subject, and try 
to ascertain whether of these two systems ex- 
presses Truth — ^that which conceives Scripture and 
Tradition conjointly to form the Rule of Faith for 
Christians, or that which maintains that the written 
Word is alone to be depended upon, as our record 
of the mind and will of God. 

Before attempting to demonstrate the sufficiency 
of Scripture as a Rule of Faith, it may be necessary 
to make some preliminary observations for the pur- 
pose of relieving ourselves from the charge, that in 
all senses and uses of the word we discard the 

* Dissuasive, Part ii., b. l„ sec. 2. 
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teaching of Tradition. It is not so; and our 
opponents in this controversy should know that it is 
not so. The word is one of a varied and compre- 
hensive import, and in some acceptations of it, we 
reverence Tradition as deeply, and accept its in- 
structions as submissively, as any of that school 
who accuse us of disrespect to it. In stating 
generally what Tradition is, we are content to take 
the definition of the celebrated Bellarmine, who 
declares **the name of Tradition to be general, and 
to signify all doctrine, whether written or unwritten, 
which is communicated by one to another." This 
we admit to be a correct description of Tradition. 
Whether the mode in which doctrines are communi- 
cated from one to another, the certainty attendant 
upon one method of communication, and the uncer- 
tainty belonging to another, may not make a wide 
difierence in the value of the thing conveyed, is a 
point hereafter to be considered. 

The first sense in which we accept Tradition, is 
when we consider that term synonimous with the 
written Word. A Tradition is a thing conveyed 
down. This is the case with the Bible. It has 
been composed under the dictation of the Spirit, 
its several treatises collected and arranged, and that 
collection committed to the guardianship of the 
Church. In that substantial and written form it 
has reached oiu'selves. Travelling along the line 
of many centuries, it has been transmitted from one 
generation to another. In this sense, of course, we 
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acknowledge the authority of Tradition; for we 
contend for the sufficiency of the Scripture. 

A second sense in which we regard Tradition, is 
when we consider that word as applied to instructions 
which were at one time oral, but which have been 
since committed to writing. There were times 
when all the oracles of God were not Scripture, 
although there never was a time when they were 
not inspiration. The lessons delivered by our Lord, 
His parables, His conversations — all these were at 
one time preserved in the memories of his auditory. 
And so that they were faithfully preserved and 
accurately commimicated to others, the authority 
of such commimications could not be increased by 
the simple act of reducing words to writing. They 
were truth, inspired truth, but orally transmitted. 
And in this sense is the word employed not only in 
the Scriptures themselves, but throughout all the 
writings of antiquity. *'Hold the Traditions," says 
the Apostle, "which ye have been taught, whether 
by word or our epistle."* *'Many arguments," 
says Gregory of Nyssa, "may. easily be found in 
the Prophets and the Law, and many both in the 
Evangelical and Apostolical Traditions." Of the 
process, at least of one of the processes by which 
Christian Truths originally conveyed by oral com- 
munication, became transferred to a written form, 
we have a clear illustration in PauFs Epistle to 
the Corinthians — "I declare unto you the Gospel 

♦ 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
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Tdiich I preached unto you, which also ye have 
received, and wherein ye stand ; hy which also ye 
are saved if ye keep in memory what I preached 
unto you, unless ye have believed in vain."* Here 
is the gospel committed to the security of a written 
document. " I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, "t Here is a reference to the 
same gospel commimicated orally. In this sense, 
we accept Tradition. 

A third form of Tradition to which we do not 
object, is that which it assumes in the Creeds and 
Confessions of the early Churches. For a definition 
of their opinions, and a test of the orthodoxy of 
their members, most if not all of those apostolic 
communities were furnished with a compendium of 
recognized doctrines. And these compendiums, 
formed, in all probability, in the earUest times of 
Christianity, may be considered as exhibitions of 
apostoUc teachings. Existing in the form, not of 
oral statements, but of written symbols, they were 
handed down through successive generations, and 
held to be faithful witnesses of the truth. In de- 
cisions against heretical opinions such dociunents 
as these were of considerable value, for such opinions 
foimd themselves in opposition to the proved and 
concurrent testimonies of many chiu'ches — churches 
independent of each other, and yet exhibiting a 
harmony of belief. "That Tradition, which was 
of so much use in the Primitive Church, was not 

• 1 Cor. XV 1, 2. t 1 Cor. xv. 3. 
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unwritten Traditions, or customs, commended or 
ratified by the supposed infallibility of any visible 
church, but did especially consist in the confessions 
or registers of particular churches. And the unani- 
mous consent of so many several churches as 
exhibited their confessions to the Nicene Council, 
out of such forms as had been framed and taught 
before this controversy arose, about the Divinity 
of Christ ; and that voluntarily and freely (these 
Churches being not dependent one upon another, 
nor overswayed by any authority over them, nor 
misled by faction to frame their confessions of 
Faith by imitation, or according to some pattern set 
them), was a pregnant argument, that this Faith 
wherein they all agreed, had been delivered to them 
by the Apostles and their followers, and was the 
true meaning of the Holy writings in this great 
article."* It is, however, to be remembered that 
it was not the simple harmony of these confessions 
among themselves, which caused the doctrines 
which they contained to be accounted true, but the 
accordance of these harmonious compendiums with 
the statements of Scripture. All the declarations 
of the Nicene age lead us to conclude, that no ap** 
peal was held to be satisfactory which could not 
command in its favor the sanction of written 
Revelation. 

The last form in which we admit the value of 
Tradition, is when it appears as an historical witness 

* Jackson on the Church, chap. 22. 
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to usages^ rights, or discipline. These stand dis- 
tinguished from points of faith and doctrine, and can 
rely upon the testimony of recollection with much 
more certainty than they can. We confuse opinions ; 
but we remember facts. On such evidence as this, 
we should be contented to admit the propriety of 
infant baptism, the change of the day of rest from 
the last to the first of the week, the Apostolicity 
of episcopacy, the antiquity of three ministerial 
orders, even, although they could not appeal in favor, 
of themselves to the statements or allusions of Scrip- 
ture. We find certain usages and institutions in ex- 
istence, and we retain them, because Tradition tells 
us they have been from the beginning, and because 
there is nothmg repugnant to them in the great 
decider of doubtful points — the written Word. This, 
is the course adopted on several points by our 
Church. "The Baptism of young children is in 
anywise to be retained in the Church, as most 
agreeable with the institution of Christ."* '* It is 
evident unto all men diligently reading the Holy 
Scripture and ancient authors, that from the 
Apostles' time there have been these orders of 
ministers in Christ's Church ; Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons."t From this, it is clear that the Church 
of England does not reject the testimony of Tra- 
dition, when Tradition confines itself to its proper 
use and its legitimate province. We hold that the 
hints of Scripture may assume a more defined and 

• Article xxvii. t Preface to the Ordination Service 

c 2 
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intelligible form, when contemplated by the light 
which Tradition has thrown upon them. We hold 
that our confidence in opinions gleaned from the 
Scriptures should be augmented, when we find that 
those opinions were accepted by all the Churches of 
Antiquity, and avowed in their Confessions. But 
we likewise hold, that in itself Scripture is a sufficient 
Rule of Faith, and ought not to be reduced to a level 
with any communication outside of herself, if such 
communication cannot be as satisfactorily proved 
to be, equally with her, the Word of God. The 
principle advanced in a quotation given before, is 
one to whose propriety we can fully assent, that 
" God's unwritten word, if it can be authenticated^ 
must necessarily demand the same reverence from 
us as the word written."* But this proviso includes 
the whole question in dispute ; for we have to learn 
first that any such additional Revelation necessary 
to salvation was ever given ; and, secondly, that 
being given, it has come down to us. Let the 
advocates for Tradition prove that things spoken by 
Christ or his Apostles were necessary for our full 
information in order to our salvation, and we are 
prepared to admit the Scriptures imperfect and the 
necessity of a supplement being made to it. Let 
the advocates for Tradition as "an authoritative 
teacher," make it clear to us that the inspired word, 
unaltered, undiminished, unsullied by human ad- 
ditions, has come down into our hands, and we are 

* Keble on Prim. Trad. 
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prepared to accept it with equal veneration as our 
Bibles, and " that because it is the Word of God." 
But until this be demonstrated, we stand upon 
a principle which the Scripture itself appears to 
me to maintain, and which all antiquity, largely 
consulted and candidly questioned, appears also to 
maintain, that in the Books of the Canonical inspired 
writings, we have a sure and sufficient Rule of Faith : 
and that " whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, 
that it should be believed as an article of the Faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation."* 
" Nothing," remarks a high authority of our Church, 
** is more common than this, especially in the 
business of Traditions, about which a stir is raised, 
and it is commonly given out, that we refuse all 
Traditions. Than which nothing is more false, for we 
refuse none truly so called ; that is, Doctrine de- 
livered by Christ, or his Apostles. No, we refuse 
nothing at all, because it is unwritten, but merely 
because we are not sure it is delivered by that au- 
thority to which we ought to submit. Whatsoever 
is delivered to us by our Lord and His Apostles, we 
receive as the very word of God, which we think 
is sufficiently declared in the Holy Scriptures. But 
if any can certainly prove, by any authority equal 
to that which brings the Scriptures to us, that there 
is anything else delivered by them, we receive that 
also. The controversy will soon be at an end, for 

* Article vi. 
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we are ready to embrace it when any such thmg can 
be produced."* 

^ We are now in a position to advance to the proofs 
of the first point we undertake to substantiate — the 
sufficiency of the Holy Scripture as a Rule of Faith. 
In demonstrating this, we rely in the first instance 
upon the evidence lying within the compass of the 
Bible itself. We have in it a volume whose evidence 
must be admitted to be beyond question ; for all 
parties concur in admitting its inspiration. It is a 
collection of confessed and consistent truths. The 
evidence, consequently, of such a witness ought to 
be considered conclusive. St. John admits that 
many things were said and done by the Saviour 
which are not included in the records of the 
Saviour's life ; yet declares this to be the object of 
his committing to writing what he has reported, 
that Christians " might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God."f St. Paul commends his 
disciple Timothy, "for from a child thou hast 
known the Scriptures," which he affirms " are able 
to make him wise unto salvation. "{ And again, 
the same Apostle asserting its inspiration, asserts 
also the sufficiency of the Written Word — "All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness."^ If these passages 
mean anything, they must mean that even the 

* Jackson on the Church ; chap. 22. 
t John XX. 31. t 1 Tim. iii. 15. § 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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Scriptures written in those days were sufficient as a 
Rule of Faith to those to whom they were given. 
And in perfect harmony with this implied and 
indeed expressed principle, is the course adopted 
by the Saviour, of making the written Word the 
determiner of all controverted questions, the standard 
of men's fiedth, and the rule of men^s actions. 
"Search the Scriptures," he says to the cavilling 
Je™, "for in tteL ye think y/have eternal life' 
and they are they which testify of me."* "If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead."t 
"It is written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve."} "Oh fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken."|| "Why walk not thy disciples according 
to the Tradition of the Elders," demanded the Phari- 
sees. "In vain," rq)lied Christ, "do they worship 
me, teachmg for doctrines the commandments of 
men. For laying aside the commandment of God, 
je hold the Tradition of men."§ In all these, and 
kindred passages, we find our Saviom* relying, for 
the settlement of disputed points and the expression 
of doctrines to be believed, upon the statements of 
^written inspiration. Whether He maintained His 
own Divinity, or asserted His Messiahship, or 
affirmed the Resurrection, or inculcated the Atone- 
ment, or proved the strictness of the Law, he 

* John T. 3S^. t Luke xvi. 31. | Matthew iv. 10. 

H Luke xxiv. 25. § Mark vii. 5 — 8. 
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depended not upon the uncertainty of Tradition, 
but upon the statements of the written Word. And 
this coiu^e followed with convincing frequency by 
our Lord, we find adopted by His Apostles, who 
appeal to the same authority, reasoning with men 
out of the Scriptures, ^^ opening and alleging that 
Christ must needs have sufiered, and risen again from 
the dead;" and encouraging enquirers to ^'search 
the Scriptures'' whether the doctrines advanced 
"were so."* The importance attached to the written 
Word in passages which treat of its value, the use 
made of it by Christ and his Apostles, and its 
antagonistic position with respect to Tradition, all 
seem to affirm that the authenticated Scriptures are 
the proper and sufficient rule of a Christian's faith. 
And this principle, enforced as it is by the declara- 
tions of the Bible, would seem to be no less soimd 
when examined by the suggestions of reason. In 
the written Word, we have a book, which professes 
to have been sent into the world for the very and 
express purpose of teaching Truth — guiding, reprov- 
ing, sanctifying, saving Truth. "These are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that beUeving ye might have life 
through his name."t These are written "that thou 
mightest know the certainty of those things where- 
in thou hast been instructed."} Is it likely that 
a volume, designed to ensure this purpose, affirming 
of itself that it is competent to ensure this purpose, 

* Acts xvii. 2, 3, 11. f John xx. 31. t ^^^ ^* 3. 
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should be found inadequate to it, unable to fulfil 
its professed destiny, and compelled to look outside 
of itself for scattered fragments of revelation, doubt- 
fully delivered and unsatisfactorily preserved ? Why 
should this be so ? Did Jehovah design what He 
was unable to effect ? Did He affirm a value of His 
own Word, which, on examination, it was not found 
to j^ossess ? Is it among the probabiUties of this 
question, that such a book should deserve to be 
characterized as defective and imperfect ? And, if 
such questions as these be difficult to answer, there 
is no less difficulty in conceiving that such a 
ponderous and clumsy machinery for the casting 
of supplemented truth upon the world, as the 
embodying of that truth in the tomes of the 
Fathers and the emission of it thence to men, 
could be of Divine construction. If book by 
book, treatise by treatise, the Bible was composed 
and its several sections gradually reduced to the 
enclosure of a single volume, why then, we may ask, 
were not these oral truths subjected to the same 
treatment and arrangement ? Why not woven in 
Apostolic times into an additional book, or gospel, 
or epistle, instead of being left floatmg upon the 
broad sea of traditional uncertainty, to be picked 
up by some watchful and friendly hand, and lodged 
in the safeguard of ecclesiastical treatises ? Why 
should one portion of inspiration be in the roll of 
sacred documents placed for public instruction in 
the ancient churches ; and another, absorbed in 
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the bulky and unattainable volumes of uninspired 
writers? Why should the men of Carthi^ be 
dependent upon the authors of Constantinople or 
Hippo for a fragment of the Rule of Faith which 
the collected Scriptures failed to give them f The 
answer to all this may be, that it was so, because 
God pleased it that " Scripture and Tradition should 
be members of one great providential system." 
It may be so ; but we are justified in demanding 
most emphatic and conclusive proof of it, before we 
can bring ourselves to believe that a course so 
apparently inconsistent and inconvenient, was really 
that adopted by God. Let it be amply demonstrated, 
and we are prepared most reverentially to respect it. 
But imtil such demonstration be furnished, we must 
hold ourselves warranted in suspecting, both from 
the evidence of Scripture in its own favour, and the 
conclusions of reason, that the theory is one rather 
of himian invention than of Divine sanction. 

It may not be iminteresting for us to attempt to 
ascertain whether this view of Scripture suflSiciency, 
which these two considerations have compelled us 
to take, be supported by the recognition of the 
early writers. I admit that this branch of the argu- 
ment leads not necessarily to a sure conclusion ; for 
it would not follow that the principle in question 
was right because the ancients thought it right, or 
that it was erroneous because the ancients pro- 
nounced against it. Still, as a corroborative 
evidence, there is much weight to be attached to 
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the opinions of such men. Living as they did in 
the early days of Christianity — ^when the Faith had 
to he confirmed and defended, when controversy 
raged on every point of importance, and the pre- 
sence of an imquestionable Rule of Faith was neces- 
sary for the success of every demonstration, the 
subject under discussion must have been in their 
minds rigidly scanned, and thoroughly investigated. 
Temptation there was to such men to sanction, even 
tacitly, the theory, that in their pages was to be 
found that treasure, the true supplement to defective 
inspiration. And, satisfied we are, that if those men 
were of the same high-teaching and self-honoring 
stamp as the ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome in 
after ages, they would quietly have assumed the dig- 
nity of being to the world the conservators and pro- 
mulgators of these extra Revelations. ;* Now the 
quotations to be made from such sources must, in 
a lecture of this description, be brief and few. It 
were equally irksome and misplaced to burden these 
pages with a long and extended Catena Patrum. 
And in this case, it fortimately happens that a few 
quotations are as much to the purpose as many ; 
because the Tradition respected by (at least) the 
Church of Rome being that of the '^imanimous 
consent of the Fathers,'* a few exceptions will dis- 
turb and destroy that supposed unanimity. The 
opinion of Irenaeus appears unequivocal — **Read 
diligently the Gospels, given unto us by the 
Apostles ; and read diligently the Prophets, and 
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you shall find every action, and the whole doctrine, 
and the whole passion of our Lord preached in 
them. And, indeed, we have received the economy 
of our salvation by no other but by those, by whom 
the Gospel came to us; which truly they then 
preached, but afterwards, by the will of Grod, de- 
Uvered to us in the Scriptures, which was to be the 
pillar and ground of our faith."'**' In harmony with 
this speaks Clement of Alexandria — "Perfectiy 
demonstrating out of the Scriptures themselves, 
concerning themselves, we speak or persuade de- 
monstratively of the faith. Although even they 
that go after heresies, do dare to use the Scriptures 
of the Prophets. But first they use not all, neither 
them that are perfect, nor as the whole body and 
contexture of the prophecy does dictate; but 
choosing out those things which are spoken am- 
biguously, they draw them to their own opinion." 
"Let every one consider what is agreeable to the 
Almighty Lord God, and what becomes Him, and 
in that let him confirm everything from those 
things which are demonstrated from the Scriptures, 
out of those and the like Scriptures."! The ful- 
ness and sufficiency of Scripture are granted by 
Tertullian in this passage — "I adore the fulness of 
Scripture, which manifests to me both the Creator 
and His works. But in the Gospel I find discourse 
very abundantly, serving as the minister and witness 
of the Creator. But that all things were made of 

* Adv. Haeres. lib. iii. c. 1. f Strom, lib. vii. p. 891. 
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some subjacent matter I have no where as yet read. 
Let the shop of Hermogenes show that it is written. 
If it is not written, let him fear that woe that is 
destined for those who add to or take from Scrip- 
ture/'* The views of Cjrprian correspond so 
entirely with those presented, that Bellarmine does 
not scruple to pronoimce the following quotation 
"one of the errors of Cyprian :'* — "Let nothing be 
innovated but that is deUvered. Whence is that 
Tradition ; whether descending from the Lord's, 
and from the Evangelical authority, or coming from 
the Commandments and Epistles of the Apostles ? 
For that those things are to be done which are 
written, God witnesses, and propounds to Joshua, 
saying. The book of this law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth. ... If, therefore, it be either commanded 
in the Gospel, or in the Epistles of the Apostles, that 
they that come from any heresy should not be 
baptised, but that hands should be imposed upon 
them unto repentance, then let even this holy 
Tradition be observed."! We shall refer but to one 
Father more, the celebrated Augustine: — "If any 
one concerning Christ, or His church, or concerning 
any other thing which belongs to faith, or our Ufe ; 
I will not say, if we, but (what St. Paul hath added) 
if an angel from heaven shall preach unto you, 
beside what ye have received in the legal and 
evangelical Scriptures, let him be accursed."t 

* A4v. Hermog, c. 22. f Epist. ad Pompeium. 

X Cont. Lit. Petil. lib. iii. 
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Again — "If it be established by the clear authority 
of the Divine Scriptures, those I mean that are 
called Canonical in the Church, it is to be believed 
without any doubt. But other witnesses or testi- 
monies which are used to persuade you to believe 
anything, you may believe or not, just as you shall 
see that they have or have not any weight giving 
them a just claim to your confidence/'* 

These passages are the merest gleanings from the 
rich field of patristic testimony in favor of the 
sufficiency of Scripture. They might be increased 
almost without limit, by parallel quotations from 
the same authors, and their respective cotempora- 
ries and successors. But over such an extended 
range of citations, I do not hold it necessary to 
travel. Enough for my purpose has been advanced; 
for these passages demonstrate that the views of 
antiquity on the subject of the Rule of Faith are 
in unison with Scripture, and consonant to the ex- 
pectations of reason. 

We now turn to a second division of this subject ; 
for I consider it expedient, not simply to weigh the 
point before us by positive evidence, but to confirm 
that evidence by negative proof. It has been shewn 
that the great authorities entitled to decide on this 
point are in favor of our position — that the written 
word is the true Rule of Faith. I shall proceed to 
demonstrate another point, viz., that Tradition is^ 
utterly incompetent to be a Rule of Faith, whether 

• Ad Paulin. Ep. 147. 
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we consider that Tradition as simply interpretative 
of Scripture, or as a parallel document of equal 
weight and authority with Scripture. 

To see our way into this point clearly, we must 
carry in mind our own concessions, and the demands 
of those whose opmions we controvert. We have 
admitted, that in some of the senses of the word 
we make no objection to — nay, more, that we 
respect and are grateful for Tradition ; and that '^if 
they could be any how authenticated,*' we should 
hold ourselves .prepared to render to our Lord's com- 
munications, and those of His inspired followers, 
the same deference that we pay to the written Word. 
On the other hand, our opponents expect us to 
admit that those doctrinal statements which they 
call Tradition are to be received by us with "equal 
veneration" as Scripture, as "an inseparable mem- 
ber of the one great Providential scheme." To 
such a demand upon our confidence, not to say 
creduUty, we are justified in requiring proofs that 
such communications necessary to salvation, if ever 
made, have come down to us unalloyed, unmutilated, 
undiminished. And when we ask in what store- 
house these Traditions have been sheltered, where 
preserved against the devastations of time, and the 
insecurity of oral transmission, we are informed 
that they are to be found in the works of the 
Fathers — that those venerable men gathered them 
up into their writings, and that in those writings an 
anxious investigator is certain to discover them. 
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This is, so far, satisfactory ; for it tdls us in what 
nooks of this wide world we are to look for these 
important fragments. We could have wished, 
indeed, that the Church of Rome, or the Tractarian 
Divines, had saved us the trouble of laborious in- 
vestigation, by excerpting, collecting, and compiling 
these Traditions for us; and it is calculated to 
excite some slight surprise, if not suspicion, that 
that Church which reUes so strongly on these com- 
munications, and professes to regard them with the 
same piety as the written Word, should not have 
given to the world an accredited, endorsed, sub- 
stantiated collection of them. But, since we cannot 
get nearer to our mark than the many and ponde- 
rous tomes of the Fathers, we must rest satisfied 
with the condescension which tells us the location 
of these Traditions, and leaves us not to the fruitless 
task of sesurching for them anywhere. We have 
attained to something like firm ground, for we have 
learned that these Traditions lie enshrined in the 
writings of Christian antiquity. 

And it is because of this admission, that we feel 
ourselves coerced to the conclusion of the utter in- 
sufficiency of Tradition as a Rule of Faith. Our 
first ground for distrusting it lies in the fact of the 
paucity of the repositories in which these Traditions 
are said to lie. It will not be questioned, that there 
is an equal likelihood of these communications 
being included in the writings of any of the ancient 
authors. Nor will it be denied that the authors 
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whose works have descended to us, are but few 
indeed, compared with the number of those whose 
literary toil enUghtened the Church, and contributed 
to the estabUshment of the faith. In the first three 
centuries, we have not, altogether, twenty authors, 
whose works have survived to our days; and of 
these, while a few have enriched the literature of 
the Church by many and voluminous treatises, 
others are known to us, as authors, by writings 
short and imperfect. The **Catalogus" of Jerome, 
the History of Eusebius, and the references of 
TertuUian, contain demonstrative evidence that 
many other authors there were of whom no memo- 
rial remains except that which records their names, 
and gives, in some instances, the titles of their 
writings.* All these storehouses of (supposed) 
Tradition have been swept away in the stream of 
time, and carried into the land of for^etfulness. 
Whether wilfully destroyed, whether negligently 
guarded, whether protected by that extravagant 
carefulness which secures the ultimate loss of the 
object it desires to preserve, it is not our present 
business to inquire. We are only concerned with 
the fact that these venerable compositions did exist, 
and that they exist no longer. What then becomes 
of the fulness and sufficiency of traditional records, 
if the volumes, which, as we are entitled to assume 
contained them, are extant no longer ? What be- 
comes of the satisfactory application of the rule 

* See Appendix A. 
D 
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of Vincentius — ^^Q!Uod semper j quod uhique, quod 
ab omnibus.** If there be a test and criterion of 
truth in this, it is a test which can no longer be 
applied. The universality of the concurrent testi* 
mony, both as regards places and persons, is want- 
ing ; and wanting to that degree to which the loss 
of these documents extends. It will not be satis- 
factory to reply to all this, that that amount of 
concurrent testimony which does happen to be 
extant ought to be enough for us ; for we have no 
seciuity that the statements of the few who may 
have recorded a Tradition would not have been 
overthrown or shaken by the adverse statements of 
the others. And in a case of such vital importance 
as the settlement of the Rule of Faith, we cannot 
feel ourselves at hberty to rest upon mutilated and 
imperfect evidence. Conceding, for argument's 
sake, that the canon of Vincentius is true, we stiU 
are debarred from employmg it, because the witness 
" a6 omnibus** is wanting.* And if these observations 
apply to the absence of whole works of ancient 
authors, they equally apply to the fact that those 
writings which do remain are not complete and 
perfect, and cannot be taken so to convey the whole 
mind of their authors as to give us all the Tradi-« 
tions which may have been in their pages. In this 
view the case of those who would depend upon 
Tradition breaks down ; not only because they can- 
not produce all their witnesses, but because they 

* 3ee Appendix B. 
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cannot exhibit the whole evidence of those witnes- 
ses whom they do produce. The same causes, which 
have absorbed so many works of antiquity, have 
destroyed portions — ^large and valuable portions— 
of the writings of those Fathers to whom we can 
refer. The writings of the venerable Irenseus are 
confessedly defective; for, of the nine treatises 
which he is known to have composed, but one has 
descended to us. And this, notwithstanding the 
anxious care which that father took to have his 
works transmitted to posterity pure and unabridged."*^ 
Of the works of TertuUian, "time hath devoured 
many."f Of those of Origen, it is universally 
admitted that we have but the merest fragments 
compared with those which flowed from his acute 
and fertile mind. Of Justin, we are told " that 
as many of his works are wanting as those which 
remain. "I Can we, in the midst of all these defi- 
ciencies, conceive that even if the theory of an oral 
Tradition, eventually settling after all its wander- 
iogs in the volumes of antiquity were true, we can 
depend, for the Rule of our Faith, upon such 
imperfect and fragmentary exhibitions of it ? If we 
are to abide by it, let us have it in all its fulness. 
Let us know whether the idea taken up by one 
author be confirmed by the concurrent impressions 
of all his cotemporaries. L<et us know, from having 
all the books of each author before us, whether the 

* See Appendix C. f Cave's Lives of the Fathers, vol. i. 318. 

I See Appendix D. 
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statements made in one treatise be confirmed, or 
qualified, or explained, or retracted, by the state- 
ments found in another. But without these means 
of arriving at our point, surely, we cannot be 
censured if we hesitate to take that as the undoubted 
exponent of truth, which is attended by so many 
difficulties and surrounded by so many uncer- 
tainties. 

But, this is not the only ground on which we 
question the sufficiency of Tradition for a Rule of 
Faith. A more serious difficulty remains — ^that 
of determining, with the satisfaction which such a 
question demands, whether the Patristic writings in 
which these collateral truths are said to lie are 
genuine and authentic. It has, by the labours of 
the learned, by the examination of men who have 
devdted themselves to the work of collating editions 
and comparing styles, been discovered, that, in a 
vast number of instances, most unwarrantable 
liberties have been taken with the treatises of anti- 
quity. In some cases, whole books have been 
written — the ascertained production of later ages — 
but ingeniously attributed to some of the earliest 
authors. In others, passages bearing upon contro- 
verted doctrines have been either suppressed, or 
introduced, or altered. Into a point involving so 
much of critical disquisition, it would be unsuitable 
for such a lecture as this to enter. But let a few 
instances serve for specimens of the arts used to 
falsify the writings of Christian antiquity. In the 
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preface to the ^Benedictine Edition of Basil, the 
Editor observes, "It is difficult to say how great 
diligence must be applied by him who wishes safely 
to decide respecting the spuriousness and genuine- 
ness of any work. . . . There is no class of men, who 
have more injured good study than those who have 
mixed up the true writings of the Fathers with false 
ones. The examples are too frequent for it to be 
necessary for me to mention any of them. • . . Not a 
few of his (Basil's) writings are called in question, 
but all of them. His epistles contain, as it were, 
a seminary of quarrels and discords. For in what 
year, in what month, respecting what subjects they 
were written, is daily, warmly disputed. All must 
perceive how easy it is to err in this, so great variety 
of things and persons, as in a moonless night." 
**That commentary (on Isaiah) is held almost by all 
to be the genuine offspring of Basil, but I am so 
far from ascribing that imperfect commentary to 
him, that I deem it most imworthy of him."* To 
the same purpose writes the accurate Erasmus, "I 
appear to myself to have detected in this work what 
we perceive with indignation to have been done in 
some of the most celebrated writers, as Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, and Jerome. From these things, a 
suspicion entered into my mind, that some student 
in order to render the volume more copious, had 
interwoven some things either grafts culled from 
other authors, or invented by himself."! Let us 

* See Appendix C, f Epis. in lib. De Spir. Sane. 
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adduce another instance. In fhe Koman Breviary 
for September, an extract is given from a discomw 
attributed to Augustine, a passage containing a 
prayer to the Virgin, calling her "the sinner's only 
hope," and asking her "for the antidote of recon- 
dUation" — ^in a word, admitting her to be an object 
of worship, and giving to her that intercessory place 
which belongs to the Saviour alone. This passage 
passed through the ordeal of critical scrutiny, and 
the whole discourse was denounced by the Bene- 
dictine editors as spurious,"**" "although in the Roman 
Breviary, and read under the name of Augustine." 
"It is not surprising," observes a modem writ»,t 
"with these sentiments, that Eomanists should have 
undertaken before now to suppress and correct 
portions of the Fathers' writings. An edition oi St. 
Austin, published at Venice, contains the following 
most suspicious confession, — * Beside the recovery 
of many passages by collation with ancient copies, 
we have taken care to remove whatever might infect 
the minds of the faithful with heretical pravity, <x 
turn them aside from the Catholic and Orthodox 
Faith.' And a corrector of the press at Lyons, of 
the middle of the sixteenth century, complains that 
he was obliged by certain Franciscans to cancel 
various passages of St. Ambrose, whose works he 
was engaged upon." 

These instances might be multiplied almost with- 
out limitation. It might be shewn — ^it has been 

* Tom. V. p. 323* App. f Newman on Romanism, &c., p. 93. 
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shewn — ^that to sueh an extent has this Sjrstem of 
the deliberate falsification of the ancient Christian 
writings been carried, as to require at the hands of 
honest editors a very large amount of expurgation 
and restoration.* Whether these extensive cor- 
ruptions were the results of misdirected piety or of 
unscrupulous wickedness, it is not our present busi- 
ness to inquire. We are concerned only with the 
fact, and with the inference necessarily flowing from 
it, that documents which have been so dealt with 
must be received by us with a certain measure of 
caution. Were the information to be collected 
from them something simply historical, something 
afifecting rites and government, we could the more 
easily trust ourselves to them ; for historical mis- 
statements are readily detected. But, when the 
thing to be gleaned from these volumes are those 
Traditions, which men are to '^ receive with equal 
reverence as the Canonical Scripture,'* that Rule of 
Faith on which our Creed depends, surely we are 
j^tifiedin reqdring a^t U.e 'writings sJto coo- 
tain it should be beyond suspicion as to genuineness 
and authenticity. 

The insufficiency of Patristic Tradition to be a 
Rule of Faith, may be maintained from another con- 
sideration. It has been before remarked that, 
according both to Tractarian and Romanist prin- 
ciples, nothing can be received as a veritable 
Tradition except it can produce in its favor ^'the 

* See Appendix F. 
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unanimous consent of the Fathers." Tried hy this 
test, it would be difficult indeed to pronoimce what 
truth was. For not only do the Fathers stand at 
variance with each other upon points of "doubtful 
disputations ;" but, upon some of those dogmas 
which all the Christian Churches admit, there is 
found among them a strange and almost imaccoimt- 
able discrepancy. When TertuUian conceived that 
the heretic Montanus was a manifestation of the 
Paraclete, he necessarily placed himself in opposi- 
tion to the Church of his day, and branded himself 
with unsoundness. When Origen denied the eternity 
of the sufferings of the lost, he could claim for his 
heretical opinion no support from his cotemporaries. 
When Theodoret maintained that the opinion of 
Cyril respecting the procession of the Spirit fix)m 
the Son was "impious and blasphemous," no 
"consent" could have been between the two theo- 
logians. When Clement of Alexandria, affirmed 
that Christ felt not hunger or thirst, but only eat 
to prove that he was Man, he encroached on the 
integrity of our Lord's manhood, and could scarcely 
have found a consentient testimony in the expres- 
sions of others who speak on that subject. When 
Cyprian asserted the equality of all prelates, and 
Gregory denounced as Anti-Christ any one who 
usurped the title of Universal Bishop, they must be 
considered as opposed to those writers to whom 
Rome looks for the support of the doctrine of the 
Supremacy. When the Bishops of the East main- 
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tained long and fierce controversy with those of 
the West, respecting the time for the observance 
of Easter — the point being expressly styled an 
"Apostolic Tradition,"* they manifested but slight 
"consent." When Bellarmine looks to some of the 
Fathers for support for the dogma of purgatory, 
and Cardinal Fisher admits that, "in the com- 
mentaries of the old Greeks, there is no, or as little 
as possible, mention of purgatory,"! it is clear 
that those two eminent controversialists of the 
Roman Church could claim "no universal consent" 
in favor of the tenet. Where then, according to 
Tractarian definition, ane we to find a consistent 
Rule of Faith in writings which are opposed to each 
other, and from men who, on account of these doc- 
trinal differences, all but anathematized each other. 
Conceding, for argument's sake, that all the 
writings of all the Fathers have come down to our- 
selves, and that those writings are as authentic and 
genuine as they are elaborate and voluminous, still 
they refuse to answer Tractarian expectation, for 
they exhibit no consent on points which undoubtedly 
belong to the Rule of Faith. Of all this does 
the true leader of that party appear to have been 
convinced; for his last adopted theory — that of 
development — appears to be a desperate retreat 
firom abandoned Tradition into the last position on 
which a desperate cause was to be maintained, 
"Of the six great Bishops and Saints of the Anti- 

* Euseb. EccL His. lib. iii t Assert. Lath. Confut. 18. 
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Nicene C!hurch, Dionyaius is accused by Basil of 
having sown the first seeds of Arianism; and 
Gregory is allowed by the same learned Father to 
have used language concerning our Lord, whidhi he 
only defends on the plea of an economical object 
in the writer. Hippolytus speaks as if he were 
ignorant of our Lord's Eternal Sonship ; Methodius 
speaks incorrectly, at least, upon the incarnation ; 
and Cyprian does not treat of theology at all." 
Again, — "there are three great doctrinal writers of 
the Anti-Nicene centuries. TertuUian is heterodox 
on the doctrine of our Lord's divinity, and, indeed, 
ultimately fell altogether into heresy or schism; 
Origen is, at the very least, suspected, and must 
be defended and explained rather than cited as 
a witness of orthodoxy ; and Eusebius was an 
Arian."* 

Where then is the ''Rule of a Christian's Faith" 
to be found ? Not in the uninspired writings of 
Christian antiquity. We have not all of them. 
We are not certain that what we have of them is 
imadulterated, uninterpolated, unexpurgated. And 
we are certain that if harmony be essential to their 
authority — authority they have not. Not in oral 
Tradition, a supposed, original Divine communica- 
tion—conveyed down to us by the precarious 
medium of report. Not in Holy Scripture mingled 
with Patristic Tradition — "inseparable members of 
one great providential system " — ^but in the written 

* Essay on the Theory of Development^ pp« 13^ 14. 
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Word alone, the sure, undoubted expression of the 
mind of the Infallible. This is the Scripture's 
testimony to itself; this, the admission of the 
Fathers, if allowed fully to speak ; this, the decision 
of our Church, whether enunciating her principles 
by Articles, Injunctions, or Homilies ; this, the judg- 
ment of her Reformers ; this, the recorded convic- 
tion of those her sons, whose works are the glory 
of her literature, and whose "praise is in all the 
churches." 



LECTURE II. 



JUSTIFICATION. 



Romans v. 1. 

** Therefore being justified by faith, v>e have peace with God 

through our Lord Jesus Christ" 



If it were allowable to draw distinctions between 
the doctrines of Christianity, or to assign to one a 
position of pre-eminence over others, we should be 
disposed to cede that position to the dogma of 
Justification by Faith alone. It was this doctrine 
thoroughly understood and vigorously urged, which 
formed the principal lever by which the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century was effected. It was this 
doctrine pleaded and defended by men, few in 
number, but bold in faith and resolute in spirit, 
which convulsed religious Europe to its centre, and, 
in the brief space of a few years, created such a 
thorough revolution in opinion, that the institutions 
of centuries passed away as things decayed, and 
yielded their places to others, which were at once 
the parents of civil freedom, and the guardians of 
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genuine religion. The expressions of men upon 
both sides of that great field of controversy, plainly 
intimate the paramount importance which they 
attached to this cardinal dogma of Faith. It was 
pronounced by the Reformer of Germany to be 
" the very Article of a standing or a falling Church ;" 
by Calvin ** to be that on one head, which if it 
were yielded whole and entire, it would not pay the 
cost to make any great question about other matters 
of controversy with Rome." It was described by 
Melancthon, as " that truth for which he and his 
brethren were brought in danger ;" and by the 
author of the Ecclesiastical Polity as " the grand 
question, which hangeth between us and Rome in 
controversy." And while this view of the supreme 
importance of the doctrine was taken by all the 
Reformers, the admissions of the Romish Controver- 
sialists shew that they were equally alive to the 
opposite necessity of making it a point of special 
hostility and attack. The historian of the Council 
of Trent tells us that the Canonists of that cele- 
brated assembly acted upon this principle, that " he 
who would establish the body of Catholic doctrine, 
(such as indulgences, penance, purgatory, and the 
sacrifice of the mass,) must overthrow the heresy 
of Justification by Faith alone." 

It cannot be a matter of surprise, that a doctrine, 
admitted upon all sides to be one of such peculiar 
importance, so interwoven with the whole fabric of 
religious truth, and so fatal to the maintenance of 
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error, ehould be made the subject of ardent disputa- 
tion. The citadel of the fortress, it was destined to 
encounter, if not the first, at least the most deter- 
mined assault. The centre of a system round which 
constellations were revolving, it must have been in 
special danger of either being dislodged from its 
position, or deprived of its influence. And, con^ 
sequently, it is in the experience of the Churchy 
that where this doctrine is not formally denied, it 
is either so diluted by cautious qualifications, or 
else so afiected by neutralizing ingredients as to 
be alike inadequate to the production of holiness, 
and the support of other opinions, which are held 
in conjunction with it. 

It was, in all probability, the conviction of this 
which induced St. Paul to give to this doctrine the 
prominent place which it occupies in the Epistle to 
the Romans. Considered analytically, that Epistie 
appears to be a sketch of the process devised by 
Divine compassion for man's salvation. And that 
subject it pursues into all its branches, but re*^ 
solving all into the one point of Juistification — 
Justification in its necessity, in its provisions, in its 
application, in its consequences, ''By the deeds 
of the law," says its author, ''there shall no flesh be 
justified in His sight ;" here is the necessity for an 
extrinsic Justification. " God hath set forth Christ 
to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, that 
He might be just and the justifier of him which 
believeth;^' here is Justification in its provisions. 
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^* Being jugged by* Faith^ we have peace with God ;" 
here is Justification applied. ''There is, therefore, 
now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus ;'' here is Justification in its immediate con- 
sequences. ''I reckon that the sufierings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed in us;'' here is 
Justification in reference to its everlasting results. 
"I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable imto God;'* here is Justification 
in its practical, sanctifying efiects. It is obvious 
from all this, what a high position is given, what a 
paramount importance attached to the dogma of 
Justification by Faith alone. It is made, so to 
speak, the very pivot or turning point of tiie whole 
system of man's restoration. The necessity for 
Justification might have been felt, but without a 
processs of application the coveted benefit could 
not have been ours'. Eternal blessedness might 
have been the object of men's aspirations, and pre- 
sent holiness that of his warmest efibrts, and yet, 
without Justification, neither the one nor the other 
could have been attained. The Apostle seems to 
have deeply felt that everything of real consequence 
to man, rested upon the solution of that question, 
''How the guilty should stand justified in the pre-- 
sence of his God ?" 

This is one of those doctrines which hang in dis- 
pute, not only between the Churches of Rome and 
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England, but also between the Church of England 
and a section of her professing children, who give 
to her opinions a different aspect from that which 
her authorities appear to express. It is the object 
of the present lecture to analyze these several views, 
and to ascertain whether that party within the 
Church to which we have alluded are justified in 
their attempt to identify their own opinions with 
those which the Church has avowed. 

In endeavouring to effect this object, our present 
duty is to put ourselves in clear possession of these 
respective opinions, and then to state the grounds 
on which some of them deserve rejection. The 
opinion of the Church of Rome upon the doctrine 
of Justification is sufficiently intelligible. That 
Church, it must be admitted, has declared her views 
broadly and unequivocally. However we may dis- 
sent from them, we are bound to acknowledge that 
in the declaration of them she has used no artifices, 
and sheltered herself behind no screen of intentional 
obscurity. She has placed before men her creed 
and her authoritative decrees, and thus given ample 
opportunity for arriving at a knowledge of her 
sentiments. "I receive and embrace all and every 
one of the things which have been defined and de- 
clared in the Holy Council of Trent concerning 
original sin and justification." This, the fourth 
article of the Creed of Trent, is the index to her 
doctrine. It directs us to the document in which 
that doctrine is expressed. On reference to it. 
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we find the following definitions: — "Justification 
is not only remission of sins, but also sanctification 
and «ao4tio« of the inner man b, fte voluntary 
reception of grace and gifts, whereby a man from 
unjust becomes just, from an enemy a friend ; so 
that he is an heir according to the hope of eternal 
life. . . • Although no one can be righteous except 
he to whom the merits of the passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ are communicated, yet that is done in 
the justification of a sinner, when by the merits of 
the same most holy passion, through the Holy 
Spirit, the love of God is infused into the hearts of 
those who are justified, and becomes inherent in 
them ; whence together with remission of sins, man 
receives through Jesus Christ, the virtues of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity."* In this, we have Rome's 
definition of Justification. And the objections 
which we take to it are twofold ; first, that it con- 
founds two processes (Justification and Sanctifica- 
tion) , which the Bible keeps distinct, making the 
righteousness by which a sinner is justified to be a 
quality infused and inherent instead of being a 
privilege imputed and extrinsic; and, secondly, 
that it attaches a meritorious value to that inherent 
righteousness, and the fruits which flow from it. 
The next quotation relates to the means, or instru- 
ment, by which this justifying righteousness is 
made ours. " The only formal cause of Justification 
is the righteousness of Grod ; not that by which He 

* Cone. Trid. Seas. vi. c. 7. 
B 
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is just, but by which He makes us just ; wherewith 
gifted by Him, we are renewed in the spirit of our 
minds, and are not only accounted (reputamur), 
but are truly called and are righteous, receiving 
righteousness in ourselves, each one according to 

his own measure The instrumental cause is 

the sacrament of Baptism, which is a sacrament of 
faith, without which no justification can ever accrue 
to any one."* This declares the medium or chan- 
nel of Justification to be, not Faith appropriating 
imputatively the merits of Christ, but Baptism con- 
veying personal righteousness and spiritual renewal. 
And these views are placed by the Church of Rome 
in necessary connection with the doctrine of meri- 
torious or secondary Justification ; primary Justifi- 
cation being the consequence of baptismal efficacy, 
and secondary Justification the consequence of that 
sustained meritorious godliness, whereof Baptism 
is the communicator and commencement. " If 
any one shall say that the good works of a justified 
man are so the gifts of God, that they are not also 
the meritorious good works of the justified man 
himself ; or that the justified man, by those good 
works, which are done by him through the grace of 
God and the merits of Christ, (of whom he is a 
Uving member), does not truly merit an increase 
of grace, eternal life, and the consequences of that 
eternal Ufe, if he shall depart in grace, and also an 
increase of glory, let him be accursed."t From 

* Cone. Trid. Sess. vL c. 7* t ^^* ^* dec. 32. 
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this it is clear, that the Church of Rome maintains 
that a sinner's Justification in the sight of God 
flows not simply from the spotless righteousness of 
the Saviour, reckoned to him at the moment of 
believing, but that it is derived from the character 
and quality of the acts which that sinner performs* 
This view represents Justification not as the act of 
God towards men, but as a certain moral and re- 
ligious state into which a man is placed, in which a 
man continues, and continuance in which entitles 
him meritoriously to God's favour, and all the 
eternal consequences resulting from it. The cha- 
racteristics, then, of Romish Justification are these : 
that it is not righteousness imputed, but righteous- 
ness imparted ; that it is derived not through the 
ageucy of Faith, but through the instrumentality 
of Baptism ; and that salvation is not dependent 
simply upon the favour of God manifested to a 
trustful siimer, who lays his hand upon the surety's 
head and hopefully transfers his iniquities to him, 
but that it is dependent upon the ministration of 
ordinances and the acquisition of meritorious god- 
liness. 

With this system we compare the ideas of the 
Tractarian Divines. If there be Uttle difficulty in 
arriving at the opinions of the Church of Rome on 
this question, there is exceeding difficulty in deter- 
mining those of the Tractarians. Whether it be that 
the theologians of that school do not clearly appre- 
hend their own ideas, or that they labour under 

B 2 
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some strange inability in defining them, or that, 
startled by finding themselves so near to a state of 
agreement with the Tridentine Fathers, they feel it 
necessary to qualify and explain, and shade away 
the broad lines of definition, until their course is no 
longer clearly discernible, it is of course impossible 
to determine. But this must be admitted, that a 
student of those treatises which purport to convey 
the expression of their sentiments, feels himself 
somewhat perplexed, if not unequal to affirm, what 
those sentiments really are. The definition of one 
page appears to be at variance with that of another. 
The opinion of one chapter seems to be so diluted 
by the qualifications of the subsequent, as oftentimes 
to make it doubtful whether the bold and open 
paragraph, or the cautious and hesitating one is to 
be taken as best representing the mind of the 
author. However, by the selection of a few quo- 
tations from the principal work of that school on 
the subject of Justification, we shall put ourselves 
in a position for deciding whether those Divines be 
justified in claiming the Church of England as sym- 
pathetic with their opinions. These quotations we 
shall arrange in reference to the same points, wHich 
have been brought out by the citations given before 
from the Decrees and Canons of the Coimcil of 
Trent. ''Whereas Justification is the application 
of Christ's merits to the individual, that application 
is the imparting of an inward gift — in other words. 
Justification is a real and actual commimication 
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to the soul of the atonement through the mmis- 
tration of the Spirit. . . . Now, in truth, a pri- 
vilege is most explicitly promised us in Scripture, 
which accurately answers to this description as 
being at once the special fruit of Christ's sacrifice, 
and also an inward gift possessed and residing 
within us ; I mean the habitation in us of God 
the Father and the Word Incarnate through the 
Holy Ghost. If this be so, we have found what 
we sought. This is to be justified, to receive 
the Divine presence within us, and to be made 
a temple of the Holy Ghost." " Christ then 
is our Righteousness by dwelling in us by the 
Spirit ; He justifies by entering into us, he continues 
to justify by remaining in us. This is really and 
truly our justification ; not faith, not holiness, not 
(much less) a mere imputation ; but, through God's 
mercy, the very presence of Christ."* 

It is clear, firom these passages, that Tractarian 
Justification is not the simple imputation of the 
righteousness of another. It is, on the contrary, a 
righteousness communicated, and resident within 
ourselves. It is true that it excludes not Christ 
from the process of rendering the sinner righteous ; 
but the place and office which it assigns to Chnst 
in this work, is (as will presently be shewn) totally 
different from that attributed to Him by the Church 
of England. In a word, Tractarian Justification is 
not acquittal, or the accounting of a person spot- 

* Newman's Lectures on JustificatioD, pp. 160, 167 • 
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less, because the virtue of the atonement has been 
applied to his condition ; but it is a certain moral 
and spiritual change effected by the indwelling (rf 
the Saviour. 

But, this is not all. If there be something in 
this view of Justification to which we are un- 
accustomed, there is something equally strange in 
the method by which it is obtained* To illustrate 
this point, we shall cite but two passages. ''Faith 
secures to the soul continually those gifts which 
Baptism primarily conveys. The Sacraments are 
the immediate ; Faith is the secondary, subordinate 
or representative instrument of Justification: or, 
we may say, varying our mode of expression, that 
the Sacraments are its instrumental, and Faith its 
sustaining cause. Faith, then, being the appointed 
representative of Baptism, derives its authority and 
virtue from that which it represents. It is justify- 
ing, because of Baptism. . . • Justifying Faith does 
not precede Justification, but Justification precedes 
Faith, and makes it justifying. And here lie the 
cardinal mistakes of the views on this subject 
which are now in esteem. They make Faith the 
sole instrument, not after Baptism, but before; 
whereas Baptism is the primary instrument, and 
creates Faith to be what it is. and otherwise is not, 
giving it power and rank, and, as it were, constitu- 
ting it its own successor." Again : — *^lf Justifica- 
tion is conveyed pecuUarly through the Sacraments, 
as Holy Communion conveys a more awful presence 
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of God than Holy Baptism, so must it be the in- 
stroment of a higher Justification. On the other 
hand, those who are declining in their obedience 
as they are quenching the light within them, so 
are they diminishing their Justification."^ The 
language of these passages is sufficiently explicit. It 
is impossible to pause upon them without perceiving 
that the procuring cause of Justification is not an 
apprehending quality (itself the gift of God) , but 
the administration of ordinances. Justification is 
"conveyed through the Sacraments ;" Faith is but 
"the successor and representative of Baptism." So 
that this benefit which we have been in the habit of 
considering an act of God in our favor, cancelling 
our iniquities and placing us in possession of for- 
giveness, is, according to this school, a certain 
sustained religious condition. And so, indeed, it is 
formally stated to be. ''The new birth is an act^ 
an initiatory act ; forgiveness is an act, but justifica- 
tion is a state, being in God's favour is a state. It 
is nothing to the purpose then to shew that Faith 
is connected in Scripture with Justification or with 
God's favor. Is it connected with the new birth, 
with the washing away of Sin ?. • . . I repeat, the 
act of Justification is expressly ascribed to Baptism 
as an immediate means. Is it anywhere ascribed to 
Faith ?"t 

Upon a review, then, of these several quotations 
• — ^the first class expressing the opinions of the 

* Newman's Lee. on Jastification, pp. 169, 257. t Id* PP* Wh 272. 
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Church of Rome, the second those of the Tractarian 
Divines, it is surely neither unreasonable or unjust 
to conclude that there is no essential difference 
between them. They coincide in the view of the 
nature of Justification ; they attribute it to the same 
instrumental causes, and they harmonize in regard- 
ing it as a moral state instead of a gracious and 
single act. These coincidences are so many and 
so important, as to justify us in considering the 
views of the two parties to be identical. And now 
let us proceed to the examination of another point, 
the question whether these opinions can, by any 
possibility, be reconciled with those confessed by the 
Church of England. That the Church of Rome 
owns no correspondence between her own doctrine 
and that of our Articles, needs no demonstration ; 
but that the Divines of Oxford should affirm that 
our formularies express their views, must create no 
slight surprise in those to whom these formularies 
are familiar. Let the following quotation speak for 
itself: — **We are accounted righteous before God, 
only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ by Faith, and not for our own works or 
deservings : wherefore, that we are justified by 
faith only is a most wholesome doctrine, and very 
full of comfort, as more largely is expressed in the 
Homily of Justification.'** This declaration stands 
in broad contrast with those which have been 
already placed before us. It affirms that the nature 

* Article xi. 
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of Justification is acquittal from sin, rather than 
impartation of righteousness ; for it says not that 
we are made righteous, or that we are righteous by 
virtue of any inherent quality, but that we are 
"accoimted" or reckoned righteous. It says not 
that we are righteous because that works wrought 
in us by the Holy Spirit have a meritorious efficacy, 
and a power to keep us in a justified condition ; but 
it does say, that the imputation of righteousness is 
on account of the merit — only on accoimt of the 
merit — of our Lord Jesus Christ, and not our 
own works or deservings. It says not that our 
Justification flows from *^ Baptism as its primary in- 
strument, or is conveyed through the Sacraments ; 
but it does say that we are "justified by Faith, 
and "only by Faith." It contains not one syllable 
sanctioning the idea that Justification is a state into 
which we are put by means of sacramental efficacy, 
and wherein we are continued by means of merito- 
rious actions ; but it refers us for fuller explanation 
to another document, which contains this statement, 
"Christ is now the righteousness of all them that 
truly believe in Him : He for them paid their ran- 
som by His death ; He for them fulfilled the law in 
his life ; so that now, in Him, and by Him, every 
true Christian man may be called a fulfiller of the 
law ; forasmuch as that, which their infirmity 
lacked, Christ's justice hath supplied."* From a 
comparison, then, of these resp^L e^UnMions. 

* Homily of Salvation. 
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it seems clear, that on all essential points con- 
nected with the dogma under review, Rome and 
Tractarianism harmonize; while upon the same 
points England dissents from both; that Rome 
holds an inherent, England an extrinsic righteous- 
ness; that Rome holds a righteousness imparted, 
England a righteousness imputed ; that Rome denies 
Justification by Faith alone, while England affirms 
it ; that Rome relies upon good works as an esscao^ 
tial element of Justification, while England in her 
Articles declares that **we are not righteous for our 
own works," and, in her Homily, '^shutteth them 
out from the office of justifying." It is impossible 
to conceive distinctions more palpable, diffisrences 
more serious than these. And we know not whether 
most to be astonished at the mental dimness which 
can see no difierences, or to be indignant at the 
uncandid ingenuity which struggles to make things 
identical that are plainly irreconcileable. Certain 
it is, that men, disinclined to tread in the doubtful 
and iU-defined middle way which the Tractarians 
have laid down for themselves, saw in these two 
schools of opinion broad and substantial discrq)an* 
cies. The Divines of Trent, dealing with the views 
of Justification adopted in common by the Church 
of England and the Continental Reformers, ful- 
minated their reiterated anathemas against all who 
dissented from their own definitions ; and a sound 
and discriminating Prelate of our Church gives 
this as his conviction, ^^It is not the logic we strive 
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for, it is not the grammar. It is the Divinity; 
what that is wherehy we stand acquitted hefore the 
Righteous Judge, whether an inherent justice or 
Christ's imputed justice apprehended hy Faith. 
The Divines of Trent are for the former ; all anti- 
quity with us, for the latter. A just volume would 
scarce contain the pregnant testimonies of the 
Fathers to this purpose. Bellarmine himself grants 
them ours, and they are worth our entertaining."* 
Having thus put ourselves in satisfactory posses-r 
sion of these several views, our next point must be 
to go into the reasons which compel us to reject 
the Justification recommended by the advocacy of 
the Tractarian theologians. The first ground of 
objection we shall rest upon is, the inadaptation of 
such a Justification to man's spiritual condition. 
To estimate this, we must look back to that period 
in the moral history of our race, when such a term 
as Justification could have had no place in man's 
vocabulary, and such a process as the term implies 
could not have been applied to man's condition. 
In the days of his original and maintained innocence, 
man needed not to be accounted "righteous," or 
to be "made righteous," because he was righteous. 
There was no necessity for esteeming or reckoning 
a being just, who was unfallen. It was change in 
man's conduct, which created, as a necessary con- 
sequence, a change in man's condition. The first 
transgression which defiled this world inflicted upon 

* Hairs Works, vol. ix. p. 322. See Appendix G. 
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our race a double calamity: it destroyed the in- 
nocency of our state, and it vitiated the purity of 
our nature. With the second of these results, we 
have at present no concern. That is to be viewed 
rather as a disease of the moral constitution, than 
as a feature of man's condition. But with the first, 
our argument has much concern, because it involves 
the very question at issue, how the guilty can 
appear guiltless hefore his Judge. The sinlessness 
which was the character of man's state antecedent 
to the fall was his natural, proper, mherent justice. 
It was part of man's nature, of his habits, of his 
being, of himself. And the disobedience which 
changed all this, converted, as in a moment, the 
guiltless into the guilty, the loynl subject into the 
rebel, the confiding child into the conscience- 
stricken criminal. All this created the necessity 
for Justification; for no alternative remained but 
the tremendous one of eternal alienation from God. 
Man's destinies turned upon the adoption of one 
or other of these principles : " The soul that 
sinneth it shall die ;" ** The just by Faith shall 
live." Now is it our point to enquire, whether 
any other measure, but that of an imputation of 
extrinsic merits, would have met this case of ne- 
cessity. The remedy suggested by the mediciners 
of Rome and Oxford is sanctification ; the reno- 
vation of nature, not the alteration of condition. 
Let us test the suitability of this remedy by reference 
to the original necessity. It was open to God to 
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give the corrupt transgressor a new nature ; to 
remove, as it were, medicinally, and by the infusion 
of alteratives, the virus of the disorder with which 
he had become fataUy inoculated. What then 
should we have had ? A return to man's original 
state, a restoration of his lost condition? No; 
corrupt nature might have been repaired, but per- 
petrated sin, involving guilt and liability to punish- 
ment, stiQ remained outstanding. By a process of 
renewal we might have obtained amendment, im- 
provement, purity for the future ; but there is no 
power in all this to cancel the iniquity of the past. 
The product of the appUcation of this remedy would 
have been a creature pure as to nature, but guilty 
as to condition. In other words, the infusion of 
holiness or intrinsic righteousness will not make 
the being who has committed sin righteous before 
God. For that a totally different process is re- 
quired, the endowing of the guilty with a righteous- 
ness extrinsic, which being in itself meritorious, 
is therefore propitiatory, and the imputation whereof 
cancels all sin. We are not now arguing the 
question of the capacity of a sinner for the pos- 
session and enjoyment of eternal purity. That is a 
totally different consideration, and to be settled upon 
the groimd of an implantation of that ^'holiness 
without which no man shall see the Lord." And 
for the necessity of that, in order to ultimate sal- 
vation, the advocates for Justification by Faith 
alone will contend as strenuously as others. But 
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looking at the single point before us — ^the means by 
which the sinner can stand acquitted before God — 
we maintain that man must be justified by Faith 
alone, because no other process revealed to us 
appears adequate to meet the necessity of the case. 
Any infused righteousness, any renewal of nature, 
any Justification which *^ consists in Grod's inward 
presence and which lives in obedience," falls short 
of the Justification we require, because it leaves the 
guilt of committed sin unremoved. The Tractarian 
remedy, therefore, for man's state is objectionable, 
because it touches not the emergency, or meets the 
pecuUar wants of man's condition. 

On a second ground, we object to the Tractarian 
and Romish view of Justification. As Churchmen, 
it ought to be to us a persuasive, if not a coercive 
argument against that view, that it is opposed to 
the decisions of our own Church. On this point 
some considerations have already been advanced, 
based upon the language of the eleventh Article, 
and to that expression of the Church's opinion it 
is not necessary to revert. But it may be advisable 
to gather her mind from another document, next in 
authority to the Articles, especially as the Artide 
has stamped upon it the value of its own express 
reference. In the "Homily of the Salvation (rf 
mankind," the Church of England thus expresses 
her judgment — " Because all men be sinners and 
offenders against God, and breakers of his laws and 
commandments ; therefore can no man by his own 
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acts, words^ and deeds (seem they never so good)^ 
be justified and made righteous before God : but 
every man of necessity is constrained to seek for 
another righteousness of Justification, to be re- 
ceived at God's own hands ; that is to say, 
the forgiveness of his sins and trespasses in such 
things as he hath offended. And this Justifi- 
cation, or righteousness, which we so receive 
of Grod's mercy and Christ's merits, embraced 
by Faith, is taken, accepted, and allowed of 
God, for our perfect and full Justification. The 
Apostle toucheth specially three things, which must 
go together in our Justification : upon God's part, 
his great mercy and grace; upon Christ's part^ 
justice^ that is, the satisfaction of God's justice, or 
the price of our redemption by the offering of His 
body and shedding of His blood, with fulfilling of 
the law perfectly and throughly; and upon our 
part, true and lively faith in the merits of Jesus 
Christy which yet is not ours but by God's working 
in us. • . . And so the grace of God doth not shut 
out the justice of God in our Justification, but only 
shutteth out the justice of man, that is to say, the 
justice of our works, as to be merits of deserving 
our Justification. And, therefore, St. Paul declareth 
nothing upon the behalf of man concerning his 
Justification, but only a true and hvely faith: 
which, nevertheless, is the gift of God^ and not 
man's only work without God. And yet that faith 
doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, 
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and the fear of God, to be joined with faith in 
every man that is justified ; but it shutteth them 
out from the office of justifying."* This passage, 
one would think, is abimdantly definite. It seems 
to meet the question in all the points whereon 
controversy is maintained. Its idea of Justification 
is comprehended in the declaration, ^^It is the for- 
giveness of sins and trespasses in such things as 
man hath ofiended." It knows of no addition to the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ; that, 
** embraced by Faith, is taken, accepted, and allowed 
of God, for our perfect and full Justification." It 
proclaims the instrument of Justification to be one, 
and but one ; **true and Uvely" faith in the merits 
of Jesus Christ — ^faith which proves its truth or 
genuineness by the fiiiits of "repentance, hope, 
love, dread and fear of God ;" but which fruits of 
that justifying instrument "it shutteth out from 
the office of justifying. ' * How diametrically opposed 
is all this to the Tractarian theory — "this (the in- 
dwelling of Christ) is really and truly our justifica- 
tion; not faith, not holiness, not (much less) a 
mere imputation, but through God's mercy, the 
very presence of Christ." "The Sacraments are 
the immediate, Faith the secondary instrument of 
Justification." "The act of justifying is expressly 
ascribed to Baptism as an immediate m^ms. Is it 
anywhere ascribed to Faith ?"t 

* Homily of Salvation, 
t Newman's Lectures on Justification, pp. 147> 257* 272. 
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It is not uniastructive to observe, how passages, 
such as these, so clear, so dogmatic, so decisive, 
are met by the advocates of these opinions. 
Reduced to admit that the Articles do undoubtedly 
support the interpretation ordinarily put upon 
them, they are also reduced to the necessity of 
pleading that possibly that interpretation, though 
true, is not true to the exclusion of other inter- 
pretations. That is, they protect themselves 
against the decision of these authorities, on the 
ground that they assert one thing, and yet design 
to assert some other thing along with it. A 
quotation will best illustrate this system of ex- 
position. ** Certain it is, that our Eleventh Article 
puts forward the reputative idea. But is it, or is it 
not, subordinately to an understood moral justifica- 
tioa which precedes in order of nature ? I grant 
that the Article emphatically excludes all human 
merit ; that is aU efficiency or value of self-wrought 
performances ; all merit, undoubtedly, is exclusively 
ascribed where it ought. * But, is the reckoning, 
which God is there said to make of us, independent 
of Ms own work in us? Is it independent of any 
root of true righteousness, already planted in our 
hearts by the omnipotent grace of God ? I mean ; 
is it so in the view of the Article ? for it is to that 
point that I confine myself. I conceive that the 
reckoning is not meant to be independent of a pre« 
viously wrought root of righteousness ; because it 
^s not merely said, *only for the merits of our Lord, 
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and not for our own works and deservings are we 
accounted righteous before God/ but, * by Faith ' 
comes m as a qualification on our part, with- 
out which the merit of Christ will not avail for 
us."* Why what is all this, but the Tridentine 
doctrine again? Every consistent Romanist vnll 
admit that self-wrought performances are devoid 
of merit ; but he will hold that, being the result erf 
spiritual influence, they are so distinctly meritorious, 
as to be entitled to present grace and eternal blessed- 
ness. Had our Article regarded Faith as an in- 
herent righteousness on account of which a man was 
justified, then might these writers have claimed, 
with some appearance of reason, the Article as in 
their favor. But this is not the use that the Article 
makes of Faith. It does not regard it as the cause 
of Justification, but as the instrument of it. It says 
not that we are justified on account of faith, but that 
we are justified "by" or by means of faith. And 
when this plain expression of the Church's views 
goes on to enunciate that proposition negatively, 
as well as positively, when it says that "we are 
justified by faith only," and, "not counted righteous 
for our own deservings," it seems difficult to com- 
prehend how men, professing to be candid, can 
maintain that a different method and order of 
Justification may possibly be included. If there 
be clear meaning in plain words, these words 
would seem to affirm that our Church knows of 

* Knox's Remains^ vol. i. p. 291. . 
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one method of Justification, viz., by faith only, 
and is neither acquainted with, or will recognise, 
any other.* 

The same perverse ingenuity is applied to the 
other document to which we have appealed, the 
co-ordinate authority of the Homily. The language 
employed by it is so clear, and so thoroughly har- 
monious with that in which the Article is couched, 
that we are reduced, despite of ourselves, to admire 
the steady courage which has adventured upon the 
desperate enterprise of explaining it away. ** It 
may be said," observes the same writer, " that the 
Article refers to the Homily, and the Homily speaks 
apparently a different language. For it asserts, 
' that though faith, which justifieth, implies repent- 
ance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to be 
joined with faith in every man that is justified ; yet 
it shutteth them out from the office of justifying.* 
To this I answer, that neither there or elsewhere in 
the HomiUes, is it the object to lay down theological 
definitions, but rather to furnish popular useful 
instruction. These words, therefore, cannot be 
mtended to Umit the reckoning made in the mind 
of God. For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord any further than He has declared it to us ; 
and where has He told us, that He does not value 
everything that is valuable in his creatures ? What- 
ever strong expressions, of the humiliating kind, 
occur in this Homily or in others, I hesitate not to 

* See Appendix H. 
F 2 
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say, must he thus understood ; inasmuch as no 
human work contends more strenuously for the 
essential morality of faith, or more uniformly rejMre- 
sents it as the vitality of holiness."* This is truly 
humiliating. In every sentence of this bad deface 
of a wrong cause, mis-statement or inaccuracy iB 
obvious. It is not the fact that the Homilies were 
not intended to lay down theological definitions. 
The Preface to them, pubUshed in 1562, assigns 
this as among the reasons that induced their com- 
position, " to avoid the manifold enormities, which 
heretofore by false doctrines have crept into the 
Church, to drive away erroneous and poisoned 
doctrines." It is not logical to argue from nega- 
tives ; to lay down the proposition that God values 
in his creatures every thing that is valuable, then 
to assume that inherent righteousness is valuable, 
and then to conclude that it justifies before God. 
It is not candid to carry ofi^ the mind into the 
mistiness of a sophistical syllogism, and that ap- 
parently for the purpose of making it forget that 
the Homily has said — and that is the point to 
attend to — that " Christ is the righteousness of all 
them that believe in him," and " that faith shuts 
out repentance, hope, love, &c., from the office of 
Justifying." It is not just to conclude, that because 
a sermon or a homily contends " for the essential 
morality of faith," therefore it makes that morality 
the ground of Justification. If so, St. Paul has re** 

* Knox's Remains^ vol. i. p. 293. 
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BOimced the doctrine of Justification by faith alone, 
because he asserts its sanctifying power, and 
** establishes" instead of detracts from the obUga- 
tions of the Law. 

We have endeavoured to ascertain the opinions 
of the Church of England from her principal 
authorities. It remains that we advert to the senti- 
ments of some of her most eminent authors. This, 
it is both necessary and satisfactory to do ; neces- 
sary, because the delusion which we have exposed, 
extends to other authorities besides the Articles and 
Homilies ; and satisfactory, because oux confidence 
in the interpretation put upon those documents 
will be increased, if we find it confirmed by such 
weighty testimony. The limits of a lecture will 
not, of course, admit of extended quotations from 
such sources, nor of an appeal to many of them. 
But, if it can be shewn that the views of such men 
as Nowell, Jewell, and Hooker, correspond ac- 
curately with the doctrine deduced firom the Article, 
we may rest satisfied that in deducing that doctrine 
we have done no violence to the voice of our 
Church. 

The Catechism of Nowell having received the 
express sanction of Convocation, must be admitted 
to be authority of a very high order. Although 
composed before 1563, yet in that year, in its en- 
larged and revised form, it enjoyed, together with 
the Articles and HomiUes, the approval of that 
assembly. On the points of the nature of Justifi- 
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cation and the means by which we are justified, 
nothing can be more satisfactory or distinct than 
the definitions of this document. Attributing Jus- 
tification entirely to the imputation of a righteous- 
ness extrinsic to us, it regards Faith simply as the 
instrument by which that righteousness becomes 
ours, and will not sanction the idea that either 
Faith or works have any place as ingredients or 
elements in our Justification. " We must flee to 
the compassion of God, by which He freely em- 
braces us in Christ, in love and kindness, without 
merit in us, or respect of works : as well pardoning 
our sins as endowing us with the righteousness of 
Christ through faith in Him ; so that, on account 
of it, as though it were our own, we are accepted in 
Him. On account of the Divine clemency through 
Christ, we ought to hold that we have received all 

our righteousness Amongst the causes of this 

righteousness we do not say that Faith holds the 
principal place, that by its merits we of ourselves 
are accounted righteous before God ; for that would 
be to substitute faith in the place of Christ. But 
the fountain of this righteousness is the compassion 
of God, which is derived into us through Christ, 
offered to us through the Gospel, and by us 
apprehended by faith, as if it were a hand. 
Therefore, faith is not the cause but the instru- 
ment of Justification, which embraces Christ, 
who is our Righteousness, uniting us with Him 
by so close a conjunction as to make us par- 
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takers of all his goodness."* This is precisely the 
doctrine which we have previously extracted from the 
Article and the Homily ; taking the same view of 
the character of Justification as they do, regarding it 
as an act of God, not as a moral state, and equally 
with them ^^ excluding faith or works from the office 
of justifying.'' For so does a subsequent passage 
declare, "Our best works since they err from the 
rule of Divine law and righteousness, and very far 
from commands, and in many ways are blameable 
and worthy of condemnation, by works by no means 
can we be justified before God.*' 

Harmonious with this is the theology of Jewell. 
Let these two passages — the first extracted from his 
"Apology," the second from his "Defence," — suf- 
fice for the representation of the views of that 
immortal controversialist. "There is no mortal 
who can be justified in the sight of God by his own 
deserts ; and therefore our only refuge and safety is 
in the mercy of God the Father by Jesus Christ, 
and in the assuring ourselves that He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, by whose blood all our stains 
are washed out ; that He has pacified all things by 
the blood of His Cross; that He by that only 
sacrifice, which He once offered on the Cross, 
hath perfected all things ; and, therefore, when he 
breathed out his soul, he said, 'It is finished," as 
if by these words he would signify, Now is the 
price paid for the sins of mankind, "f 

* On the Creed, Part iv. f Apol., Part ii. 
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Again, — "St. Paul saith, 'we are justified freely 
by his grace ; we judge that a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law ; we know that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of Christ.' It will be said that hitherto 
of sola fides, that is of faith alone, we hear nothing. 
Notwithstanding, when St. Paul excludes all maimer 
of works besides only faith, what else then leaves 
he but faith alone. Howbeit, if it be so horrible a 
heresy to say, we are justified before God by fidth 
only, that is to say, only by the merits and cross 
of Christ, let us see what the holy learned Fathers 
of the Church, so many hundred years ago, have 
taught us thereof, &c.*'* 

We shall confirm these evidences of the views of 
our Church on this question, by but one quotation 
more. Recognised, as Hooker has ever been, as 
one of the soundest and most clear-minded esr 
ponents of her opinions, and qualified, from the 
period at which he wrote, and the opportunities 
which he enjoyed of converse with some of 4ier 
most gifted defenders, to know the mind of tiiose 
men to whom we owe the Articles and Homilies, the 
judgment of such a man may be considered as de- 
cisive. It is difficult to select passages from a 
lengthened treatise, such as the "Discourse of Justi*- 
fication," when the whole work proves our point. 
But one paragraph there is, more pointedly to bur 
purpose than another, because its object is to meet 

* Of Faith and Assarance. 
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the sentiments of the Church of Rome respecting 
a ^^ first and second Justification/' respectmg the 
means by which Justification is applied, and the 
confounding of a ^'divine spiritual quality infused" 
with an extrinsic righteousness imputed. ^' When 
they (Romanists) are required to show what the 
Righteousness is whereby a Christian man is justi- 
fied, they answer, that it is a divine spiritual quality. 
This grace they will have to be applied by infusion. 
The first receipt of grace in their divinity, is the 
&st Justification ; the increase thereof, the second 
Justification. It is applied to infants through 
Baptism, without either faith or works. It is ap- 
plied to infidels and wicked men in the first Justifi- 
cation, through Baptism, without works, yet not 
without faith. Unto such as have attained the first 
Justification, that is to say, this first receipt of 
grace, it is applied further by good works to the 
increase of former grace, which is the second 
Justification.'' Such is Hooker's statement of the 
case ; a case which, as has been shewn, difiers in 
no material features firom the views adopted by 
Tractarians. Now, what is Hooker's opinion of 
this view ? "Whether they speak of the first or 
second Justification^ they make it the essence of a 
divine quaUty inherent, they make it righteousness 
which is in us. If it be in us, then it is ours^ as 
our souls are ours though we have them from God, 
and can hold them no longer than pleaseth Him. 
But the righteousness wherein we must be found, 
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if we will be justified, is not our own. Therefore, 
we cannot be justified by any inherent quality. 
The Church of Rome, in teaching Justification by 
inherent grace, doth pervert the truth of Christ; 
and, by the hands of the Apostles, we have received 
otherwise than she teacheth."* 

To these testimonies, it is unnecessary to add. 
It were easy to fill pages with quotations from the 
writings of the sixteenth century, all combining to 
prove that those men to whom we owe the Refor- 
mation, and the subsequent definition and support 
of our Church's Creed, were of one mind on the 
character of that process by which a man is justified 
before God, and the means by which it is appUed. 
All repudiate the Tridentine view, all maintain the 
popular interpretation put upon the Articles and the 
Homilies. Strange would it have been, if views so 
opposed to each other, as to become the subject of 
elaborate controversy and logical investigation, 
should be, if not absolutely identical, yet not irre- 
concilable with each other. Surely, such men as 
Cranmer, Jewell, and Hooker, did not spend their 
years and energies in contests about notions, in 
maintaining distinctions wherein were no dififer- 
ences, in proving that to be error, which after all 
was but another aspect of truth, and in widening 
separations, which Christian charity might have 
softened down, or unprejudiced scholarship re- 
moved. Surely, when so many circumstances, 

* Works, voL iii. pp. 432—434. 
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political, social, and prudential, dictated the expe- 
diency, (if only it could be done with regard to the 
rights of truth) of effecting an accommodation on 
disputable points, it was not likely to be left to the 
acuteness and learning of the nineteenth century to 
discover the grounds of reconciliation. And if there 
were room to doubt, that, in maintaining the view 
of Justification, which it has been the object of this 
Lecture to defend, we have mistaken the position 
adopted by our Church, we should find that last 
remnant of apprehension removed by the harmony 
existing on this point between her and those re- 
ligious bodies on the Continent, which, contempo- 
raneously with herself, dissented from the theology 
of Rome, as imposed by the Creed of Trent. We 
admit that it by no means amounts to a proof, that 
the popular view of Justification is right, because 
espoused by the Confessions of the foreign Churches. 
But it is calculated to strengthen our convictions 
that we have not mistaken the truth, that we find 
those communities — each one searching the Bible 
for itself, each one for itself dissecting the theology 
of Bome, and testing it by the decisions of Scripture, 
each one for itself investigating the evidence of 
antiquity, and tracing out for itself the commence- 
ment and progress of doctrinal corruptions — arriving 
at the same conclusion as ourselves; and in the 
exercise of their separate and independent judg- 
ment, protesting against the principle and adaptation 
of an inherent Justification. Thus, the Helvetic 
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Confession maintains — '' Properly speaking, God 
alone justifies us, and only justifies us on account 
of Christ, not imputing to us our sins, but imputing 
His righteousness to us. As we receive this Jusjti* 
fication not through any works, but through faith in 
God's mercy, and Christ ; so we teach and believe, 
with the Apostle, that man as a sinner is justified 
by faith alone in Christ, not by the Law or works.*'* 
Thus, the Augsburg Confession of 1531 — " Men are 
freely justified on account of Christ, through faith, 
when they believe that they are received into favor, 
and their sins remitted on account of Christ, who 
by his death made satisfaction for our sins. This 
faith God reckons for righteousness before Himself." 
And in that of 1540 — *' Although contrition or re- 
pentance be necessary ; yet we must believe, that 
remission of sins is granted to us, and that from 
unjust we become just, that is, reconciled or ac- 
cepted, and the sons of Grod, freely, on account of 
Christ, not on account of the worth of contrition or 
of other works preceding or consequential/'. .. • 
When we say that ' we are justified by faith,' we 
mean not this, that we are justified on account of 
the worth of that virtue : but this is our opinioii, 
that we obtain remission of sins, and imputation q( 
righteousness, by compassion on accoimt of Christ 
But this compassion cannot be received except by 
faith, &c."t Consonant with this is the Saxon Con- 
fession. ^^ From being unrighteous, that is, guilty 

* Chap. XV. t Chap. iv. zx. 
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and diiBobedient, and mthout Christ, man becomes 
righteoQs, that is, absolved from guilt on account of 
ti^ Son of God, and his apprehension of Christ by 
Mihi who is our Righteousness, because by His merit 
we have remission; and God imputes righteousness to 
us^ and on account of Him, reckons us righteous. . . . 
Althotigh contrition and many other virtues are 
kindled with faith, or together with this reUance ; 
yet those virtues are not the cause, or the merit, of 
the remission of sins, neither on account of them is 
the person acceptable ; but the person has remission 
and acceptance on account of the Mediator, who 
tnust be apprehended by faith "* The same careful 
and clear definition of Justification, and of the 
channel by which it reaches us, distinguishes the 
clauses of the Belgic Confession which bear upon 
that subject. "We are justified by faith alone. 
But, properly speaking, we by no means understand 
that Faith by itself, or from itself, justifies us. It 
is^ but a kind of instrument, by which we apprehend 
the righteousness of Christ ; which faith embraces 
Christ with all his merits, and claims Him to itself 
as a proper efiect, and seeks for nothing outside of 
Him< For it must be, that all things which are re- 
quired to our salvation, are not in Christ, or else that 
they are so in Him, that he who possesses Christ by 
faith, has together (with him) perfect salvation/*! 

The harmony of all these Confessions with the 
avowed opinion of the Church of England, is no less 

* Chap. iv. t Chap. xxii. 
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self-evident than satisfactory. Admitting, that all 
the religious communities of the sixteenth century, 
which threw off the creed and despotism of Rome, 
had intercourse and consultation with each other ; 
yet there is, in points both doctrinal and ecclesias- 
tical, that discrepancy between them, which proves 
that there was no slavish submission of one to 
another, no secret agreement to produce strict uni- 
formity by the adoption of a common creed or code 
of discipline. Brotherly and Christian deference, 
doubtless, there was ; but all this within the lines of 
manly independence. And it is this which makes 
their harmony on such a vital point as Justification 
so valuable and persuasive. For it must go far to 
convince us that that view, which such men as the 
compilers of these several confessions, after due 
deliberation, adopted, is that which represents the 
mind of God as unfolded in His volume of Inspira- 
tion. In maintaining, therefore. Justification to be 
an act of God towards us, not a quality conveyed 
into us ; a privilege conferred, not a grace imparted ; 
that it flows not from Baptism or obedience, but 
from religious reliance on the merits of the Be- 
deemer ; that Faith's place in this process of salva- 
tion is that of an instrument, and not a meritorious 
virtue, — ^in maintaining all this, we hold that our 
Church discharges faithfully her proper office of 
being a protester against error, and a witness for 
the "faith once delivered to the Saints." 



LECTURE III. 



THE SACRAMENTS. 



Matt. xxvi. 26. 



And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and said. 

Take, eat; this is my body^^ 



There are two principal forms in which Revelation 
reaches us, the form of vocal expression, and the 
form of emblematic or symbolical representation. 
The first of these is peculiarly, but not exclusively, 
the character of Christianity. The second is pecu- 
liarly, but not exclusively, the character of Judaism. 
Shadow, mystery, enigma, rested on all the insti- 
tutions of the one ; simpUcity, clearness and 
explanation are the contrast attributes of the other. 
Every rite and institution of Judaism was pregnant 
with a concealed and mysterious meaning ; and the 
chief exercise of Faith under that dispensation was 
to penetrate beyond things ritual, and to reach to 
things spiritual and substantial. In Judaism, the 
man who rested in what he saw and touched was a 
Jew outwardly and ceremonially, but he wanted that 
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circumcision of the spirit, which enahled faithful 
men to look on from institution to doctrine, from 
S3rmbol to signification ; which enabled Abraham to 
view the promises afar off, to " see the day of Christ 
and to be glad." 

Yet, while there was this symbolical character 
attached to the religion of the earUer dispensation, 
it was not exclusively its character. There were 
mingled with it, statements, declarations, instruc- 
tions. All these were the revelation of vocal 
expression; for "Holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.*' These two 
systems of instruction threw reciprocal light upon 
each other. The communications which, from time 
to time, reached men directly from God, the com- 
ments of Moses, the addresses of the Prophets, all 
threw meaning into rite and institution ; while the 
ceremonies in which the rite was attired, and the 
emphasis laid upon the forms by which it was 
attended, expressed to sense and imagination that 
which was conveyed to the ear by utterance and 
deliberate explanation. 

Christianity stands in striking contrast with all 
this. She is as much robed in simplicity as her 
rister dispei^aUon was manUed in myst^. She 
presents herself to man's apprehensions far more 
through the medium of verbal communication, than 
of sjonbolical or typical representation. The com- 
mand issued from Horeb spake of figures, " Look 
that thou make them after the pattern, which was 
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shewed thee in the mount ;" the command issued 
from the mount of Ascension spake of oral in- 
struction, ^^ Go and preach the Grospel to every 
creature," Yet, while all this is so, Christianity 
is not thoroughly or exclusively a religion of sim- 
pUcity. In her system, there "are things hard to 
be understood;" matters ** which angels desire to 
investigate." It could not be otherwise. Any 
religion which comes from God may be simplified, 
but it cannot, strictly, be simple. The deep things 
of Grod lie too deep to be sounded by the plummet 
of mortal understanding. And, therefore, even in 
this comparatively clear dispensation, there are some 
things rather shadowed forth in acts, than conveyed 
by verbal explanation. Of this we have an illustra- 
tion in the subject of this Lecture — the doctrine of 
the Sacraments or the Mysteries of the Gospel. 
In these, Christianity speaks, by symbol and emblem, 
to the imagination and emotions, as well as to the 
reason, of her children. And the diversity of 
opinion, to which the attempt to explain these 
mysteries satisfactorily has led, only proves the 
depth of mystery in which they are involved. 

We shall attempt to simpUfy this subject — now 
so anxiously discussed in the Christian world — by 
arranging its principal points under a few leading 
topics. Of course, we cannot expect to include in 
such a cursory review of a wide and difficult subject 
as a lecture may present, the arguments by which 
some recently revived views of the Eucharist are 

G 
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supported ; nor to discuss, separately and at length, 
the various theories which have heen advanced 
respecting the nature of the Sacraments generally. 
A line so extended would lead us infinitely beyond 
our proper limits. But, this it may be necessary to 
do, to demonstrate that the views entertained by the 
Tractarians of the Eucharist are not m accordance 
with the opinions of the Church of England. 

The first topic we shall examine, is that of the use 
of Sacraments in the general. But, before we can 
enter satisfactorily upon this point, it is needful to 
establish, by definition, the subject matter of this 
branch of our considerations ; that is to determine 
the legitimate meaning to be affixed to the term 
" Sacrament." We must draw a clear distinction 
between it and a religious rite. A Sacrament has 
all that a rite has, solemnity, instruction, benefit ; 
but it has also much more. Its characters or attri- 
butes are succinctly defined in that clause of our 
Catechism, which pronounces it ^' to be an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, 
ordained by Christ Himself." In adopting this 
definition, the Church of England finds herself in 
harmony with not only the Church of Rome, but 
nearly all the reformed communities of Europe. 
" This," says the Council of Trent, " is common to 
the Eucharist with the other Sacraments, that it is 
the sign of a sacred thing, and a visible form of an 
invisible grace."* " If any one shall say that the 

* Cone. Trid. Sess. xiii. c. 3. 
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Sacraments of the new law were not instituted by 
Christ Himself, let him be accursed."* " Sacra- 
ments," says the Helvetic Confession, " are mystic 
symbols or sacred rites, or sacred actions instituted 
by God Himself, consisting, by his own word, of 
signs and things signified." ^^ Sacraments," affirms 
the Saxon Confession, ^^are not merely signs of 
profession, but much more, signs of grace." All 
admit that into the composition of a Sacrament, 
there must enter the three ingredients of a sign or 
material which is visible, a grace which is invisible, 
and an institution or origm which is divine. Tried 
by these tests, nothing can be pronounced a Sacra? 
ment which wants these or any one of these 
component parts. And on this point, the Church 
of England maintains controversy with that of 
Home. Against her there cannot be urged an 
undue regard to the precedents of antiquity, or a 
suspicious inclination to superstition, for some of 
the fiercest battles in which she has been engaged 
have been fought on this very question of the 
essentials and number of the Sacraments. Main- 
taining Baptism and the Eucharist to be Sacraments, 
because declared by Scripture to be possessed of the 
required features, she rigidly refuses to extend that 
recognition to other rites, such as Ordination and 
Confirmation, although they may plead in their own 
favor the recommendation of a high antiquity, the 
one a Divine, and the other, an Apostolic origin. 

* Cone. Trid. Sess. vii. c. 1. 
G 2 
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Yet, wanting some of the acknowledged essentials, 
she cannot give to them the same place which she 
grants to Baptism and the Communion. Venerable 
rites, and solemn gracious ordinances, she will 
admit them to be ; but beyond that she cannot go ; 
for she too much respects consistency to adopt 
Catholic definitions, and then set aside the standard 
by which she allows that such claims should be 
decided. 

The first use which a Sacrament serves, is that 
of securing for doctrines perpetuity or permanency. 
It is scarcely necessary to prove that things which 
exist in sensible signs or form, not only speak 
oftentimes more distinctly to man's apprehension, 
but that they have a greater chance or security of 
life than things which are represented only by verbal 
expressions. The world abounds with illustrations 
of the truth of this. The monumental stone, whose 
inscribed story has long since been effaced, con- 
tinues to tell its tale by the fact of its simple 
existence ; and, tongueless, perpetuates a traditional 
record by inviting men of successive generations to 
ask the cause of its being there. The rude cross, 
which rears its head above some eminence, or bids 
the wayfaring man stop and think, is the substantial 
memorial and conservator of some event of other 
days which, but for its unheard voice, would have 
been among the things forgotten. The custom or 
festivity which marks the recurrence of some period 
stimulates the fading recollection, and saves the 
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circumstance which gave it existence from passing 
into oblivion. All this is the triumph of symbol 
over merely oral tradition, and sometimes over 
written record ; a collateral security against time's 
inroads, which frequently survives when documents 
have perished. 

It is probably for this reason, for the purpose 
of enshrining facts of importance in substantial 
memorial, that the great characteristics of every 
dispensation have been committed to the guardian- 
ship, not simply of statement, but of ceremony or 
form. The covenant with Noah was confirmed not 
merely by a promise, but by a token — the visible 
representation of that promise, nature's everlasting 
echo of the original gracious assurance. The 
covenant with Abraham was confirmed, not simply 
by a declaration, but by a rite, whose observance 
from generation to generation was to be the pledge 
or memorial that his descendants were included in 
the assurance, which made him the heir of the pro- 
mises. And when that dispensation of Patriarchism 
passed away, and the Mosaic institutions took its 
place, the same principle was significantly adopted, 
and every great fact which signalised Judaism 
secured against the absorbing power of time by 
being furnished with a conservative emblem. The 
fact that the order of the priesthood was peculiar 
and not general, confined to a single family and 
not difiused over the whole congregation, was 
originally expressed by the budding of Aaron's rod. 
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and afterwards secured against decay by the pre- 
servation of it in the ark. The law spoken fi!t>m 
Mount Sinai was inscribed deeply upon an enduring 
page. The fact that the chosen people were fed 
during their desert pilgimage with bread from 
Heaven, was not committed simply to the pro- 
tection of a written record, but was again recorded 
by the preservation of the '^pot of manna/' the 
substantial evidence of the tTth of that history. 
The circumstance that a nation settled in the here- 
ditary comforts of Canaan had at one time been 
"pilgrims and strangers/' without homes, without 
possessions, without country — this was a fact not 
likely to be forgotten ; and yet God would have the 
Feast of Tabernacles tell its annual tale of former 
unsettledness and discomfort. The emancipation 
of an oppressed people from the rigour of Egyptian 
bondage, by the intervention of miracles and judg- 
ments, this was among the dignities of Israel, and, 
as such, likely to exist in undying recollection. 
And yet did it please God to ordain that that act 
of mercy should be each year, recalled to men's 
thoughts, and that the sprinkling of the blood of 
the Paschal sacrifice should serve as an annual 
recital of the original wonder. And this principle, 
applied so significantly to almost all the leading 
events of Patriarchism and Judaism, seems by the 
institution of Sacraments to have been carried into 
Christianity. Clothed in a substantial form, fur- 
nished with matter as well as spirit, reduced to the 
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well defined outline of a prescribed ceremonial, care 
has been taken that, independent of the spoken or 
written record which contains it, truth should be 
preserved in the solidity of observances. And up 
to this point, we have truth, but beyond it and 
below it, we encounter error. On the one side, the 
Church of Rome has passed the safe limit by for- 
getting that the matter of a Sacrament is but the 
shell or frame which encloses or rather represents 
truth, and has perpetrated the extravagance of 
investing that matter with an absolute holiness 
and value. Instead of allowing the water of Baptism 
to tell its story as an emblem, she has made it vir- 
tuous, and, so to speak, medicinally efficacious. 
Instead of allowing the bread and wine of the 
Communion to convey their proper and natural 
instructions, she has Lused L them such an 
absolute worth, as to see in them not memorials of 
an absent One, but that One Himself. On the 
other side, Quakerism has refused to come up to 
the limits, by spiritualizing truth, by declining to 
recognise her in emblems, by stripping off her the 
body in which God saw fit to clothe her, and by 
reducing substantial institutions to cold and naked 
abstractions. Midway between such extremes stands 
our Church ; prepared to protect the form as well 
as the fact, and judging that the preservation of the 
form may tend to that of the fact ; and equally 
prepared to protect the fact in its purity by refusing 
to confound the thing signified with the sign. 
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A few instances will suffice to shew the power 
which the Sacraments have to express and per- 
petuate truth. It is useless to enquire, whether, 
separate from the formal communications of Grod's 
Word, the Sacraments would of themselves be 
sufficient to enunciate to man the principal dogmas 
of Christianity. Gk)d has not, by the withholdment 
or withdrawal of His Book of Revelation, reduced us 
to the necessity of supposing the case. Possibly, 
their use is that of a collateral rather than a substi- 
tutional testimony. And, regarded in this light, it 
is marvellous how much of solemn and deep truth 
is lodged in the compass of acts so marked by 
simplicity. The ceremonial of Baptism, for ex- 
ample, how simple is it ! An infant is washed with 
water in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit. This is all ; and yet in that short sentence 
and single act, how much of instruction is contained. 
The doctrine of original guUt is preached ; for every 
one instinctively feels that the external application 
of water to a babe, as a religious act, means some- 
thing more than the *' washing away the filth of the 
flesh." And if that washing be significant, of what 
can it be significant, but of the necessity of some 
application which will reach ingrained stains, in- 
ward pollutions ? And as these pollutions cannot 
be the defilements of sin contracted actually, they 
can be but those of sin hereditary. The dedication 
of that child to God, is the reiterated acknowledg- 
ment of the undoubted existence of a Divine Being, 
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unseen, yet sovereign. The enlistment of that 
child into the service of " Father, Son, and Spirit," 
is the declaration that that God, whose existence is 
affirmed, subsists in the Unity of Three Persons, 
distinct, yet One ; for the singular substantive being 
connected with Three Persons, reduces them to one 
Essence, and yet exhibits that essence in more than 
one person. And the association of that emblematic 
act of washing away guilt with the mention of the 
Three in whose " name" it is done, implies that in 
the ultimate salvation of the infant. Father, Son, 
and Spirit have their respective parts. All these 
doctrines are, on reflection, deducible from the 
simple act of Baptism ; and would suffice, were 
enquiry and intelligent consideration exercised, 
(as it was supposed the Jews in similar circum- 
stances would exercise ttem),* for conveying into 
men's minds a large body of religious truth, or 
if already conveyed there, for perpetuating and 
deepening its impression. The same full signifi- 
cance is found in the other Sacrament. Regarded 
as a mere ceremony, nothing can be more simple. 
The meeting of Christians at one table, and the 
participation of bread broken and wine poured out 
in remembrance that Christ died, in this consists 
the entire of the transaction. But regarded as a 
significant ordinance, nothing can be more rich than 
the instruction it includes. The breaking of that 
bread, and the outpouring of that wine, taken in 

* Exod. xii. 26, 27 ; xiii. 14, 15 ; Lev. xxiii. 42, 43. 
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connection with the rraoiembrance of the Redeemer, 
contain in them the whole history of the Atone- 
ment, depicts the violence done to the body of 
One whose memory Christians would not exult 
to cherish, had He suffered for personal guilt. 
The commemoration by memorials which are not 
objects of sight, but elements of nourishment, 
suggests the deep truth, that, by some mys- 
terious communication of Himself — ^the thing sig- 
nified — ^to the soul of the Christian, spiritual 
refreshment and support are bestowed. The re- 
ception of those elements by each of the com- 
municants separately and for himself, tells that 
whatever benefit is supposed to be derived from 
a participation in those memorials, must flow 
from personal, direct, active application to the 
Redeemer ; while the social nature of the ordinance, 
the fellowship which it exhibits and the harmony 
which it implies, are sufficient to tell even an 
uninformed spectator, that those communicants 
were, or ought to be, religiously united to each 
other. We say not again, that all these truths 
included in the Communion, and represented in 
the mode of its administration, would, separate 
from the instructions of the Bible, commend them- 
selves naturally to the mind of all, nor are we 
reduced to examine that point ; but this we 
are justified in saying, that in the peculiar con- 
struction of those ordinances, there is a plain 
security given, that such truths once conveyed. 
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once taught, once elicited, shall not, so long as 
the institution lasts, he in danger of passing into 
ohlivion. 

There is a second use of Sacraments, which 
touches nearly upon that just suggested, and which 
yet is distinct from it — the power which they have 
of presenting truth to the mind vividly and impres- 
«4. In regarding truth as bearing upon Le., 
we are accustomed to trust too much exclusively to 
the coldness and clearness of the understanding. 
It is inferred, that because man is a reasonable 
being, distinguished from other orders of creation 
by the gift of mind, he is rational and only rational. 
This is a mistake, not only philosophically but 
practically. We are compoimd beings, combina- 
tions of faculties and emotions. And into the com- 
position of our nature there enters all those feelings, 
sensibiUties, and passions, which make up the world 
of the affections, as well as those apprehensive and 
discriminating qualities which make up the world 
of intellect. All this is the man, and made to be 
ruled and affected by religion. Her triumphs do 
not confine themselves to the subjugation of the 
reluctant will, or the conviction of the proud reason, 
to the reclaiming of the cold sceptic, or the mental 
conversion of the caviller. These are conquests, 
striking, important, and frequently the assurances 
of other victories. But, religion has not done her 
work when she has overcome the opposition of the 
understanding. She has only implanted in the 
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mind the merest rudiments of a sdencei of which a 
thousand propositions have to be wrought out, and 
a thousand consequences deduced. The allegiance 
of the heart to God, the turning of the afiections 
to Him, the softening of the rugged nature, the 
kindling of those emotions in whose warm exercise 
lie genuine prayer and devoted service, all this is 
needful for the formation of the Christian. And, 
therefore, no system of religion does justice to the 
material on which it is brought to bear, which ap- 
peals not heartily, touchingly, persuasively to man's 
affections and sensibilities. The soundness of this 
principle is confessed by Him ^'who knows what is 
in man,'' when He introduced ceremonies and ex- 
ternal observances into religion at all; when He 
ordained the solemnities of Baptism, the visible 
memorials of the sufferings of Christ, the ritual of 
the economy of Moses. It were easy to tell the 
tale of those institutions ; but it is more touching, 
more affecting, to let them tell the tale for them- 
selves ; to allow emblems to speak to the emotions, 
at the same time that doctrines speak to the under- 
standing. It is true, painfully true, that all this 
has been carried by the Church of Rome into 
extravagance and disgusting excess, that the religion 
of external observances has been converted into 
the poor pageantry of dramatic representation, and 
that the exhibited facts of Christianity have been 
degraded into a spectacle, instead of being allowed 
to speak simply and solemnly to men's feelings. 
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And thus, there has sprung up that horror, or at 
least, that suspicion, of anything sensuous and 
ceremonial in religion, which displayed itself in the 
barbarous zeal of the Puritans, and which still makes 
men disposed to disparage the sacredness of the 
Sacraments themselves. Such men would reduce 
aU religion to a clear, cold intelligent abstraction, 
and leave the whole world of the emotions unculti- 
vated, while dealing theologically, with the hard 
and practised intellect. But why should this ap- 
prehension exist? Because Rome has abused a 
principle, are we not to use it ? Because she has 
thrown unnatural importance and undue stress 
upon such things as music and architecture, are we 
therefore to be indiflFerent to their power ?* If we 
are to adopt that principle of distrust, and carry it 
to its legitimate conclusions, we shall find ourselves 
affirming that a cold and slovenly delivery is as 
likely to make its way to the heart as a warm and 
earnest one ; and that Quakerism has fallen upon 
the truth, when it disdains the apparent formality 
of a literal reception of the Eucharistic emblems, 
and substitutes for the act of eating that of pure 
and abstract meditation. 

We perceive another use of Sacraments, when we 
regard them as channels of gracious influences. 
This is, perhaps, the most important design which 
they subserve, and for that reason is dwelt upon 
emphatically in the definition of the Catechism — 

* See Appendix I. 
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*' a means whereby we receive the same (grace) and 
a pledge to assure us thereof." And, as this is the 
most signal end to which the Sacraments contribute, 
so the view taken of it, by different religious com- 
munities, has led to the most determined disputation. 
In defining the value of these institutions, con- 
sidered as conveyancers of grace, we stand on the 
edge of that controversy, which our Church 
maintains alike with Rome, ^d some of the Re- 
formed Churches. The opinion of Rome as to the 
efficacy of Sacraments may be taken as the extreme 
in one direction, and that of the Creed of Zurich 
as the extreme in the other. The Canons of Trent 
have determined, that in the Sacrament there is 
lodged absolutely and necessarily, an invisible grace 
or a mysterious virtue ; so that a simple phjnsical 
connection of the individual with the matter of the 
Sacrament must, (unless when a vicious impediment 
interposes) put that individual in possession of the 
enclosed efficacy. " If any one," says that Council, 
^' shall say, that the Sacraments of the new law 
do not contain the grace which they signify, or that 
they do not confer grace upon those who put no 
obstacle in the way, let him be accursed." "If 
any one shall say, that by means of the Sacraments 
of the new law, grace is not conferred by the act, 
(ex opere operate) but that faith alone in the Divine 
promise suffices to obtain grace, let him be ac- 
cursed."* Diametrically opposed to this is the 

* Cone. Trid. Sess. vii. Can. 6, 8. 
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view of Zuriclu Represented and advocated by 

Zuinglius, it reduces the Sacraments to the rank of 

ceremonies, making them naked signs of a promised 

benefit, simple memorials of an absent thing, but 

denying to them any peculiar spiritual power. The 

first of these opinions appears to be the excess or 

extravagance of truth ; the second seems to fall so 

for beneath the truth, as to vitiate that definition of 

a Sacrament, on which, as we have seen, all religious 

communities of any weight, have agreed. The 

Church of England, in common with several of the 

Churches of the Reformation, adopts an opinion, 

(as we understand her theology,) intermediate to 

these two ; avoiding the hyperbole of the one, and 

the poverty of the other. We have already referred 

to the decision of her Catechism, which demands 

for a Sacrament, the ingredient of an '^ inward 

grace,** as well as that of an outward form. And 

this declaration of her views, the Church enunciates 

more formally in the words of her Articles ; one of 

which pronounces " Sacraments to be effectual signs 

of grace by which God doth work invisibly in us ;" 

and another declares them ^'to be effectual because of 

Christ*s institution and promise."* With this view, 

the Confessions of Westminster and Geneva strictly 

coincide ; the one representing the principles of the 

Scottish and the other those of the Swiss Church. 

"The grace,** maintains the first of these documents, 

"which is exhibited in and by the Sacraments 

* Articles xxv, zxvi. 
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rightly used, is not conferred by any power in them, 
• . • . but (depends) on the work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution." "The efficacy of Baptism is 
not tied to that moment of time wherein it is ad- 
ministered ; yet| notwithstanding, by the right use 
of this ordinance, the grace promised is not only 
offered but really exhibited and conferred by the 
Holy Ghost to such, whether of age or infants, as 
that grace belongeth imto. Worthy receivers, out- 
wardly partaking of the visible elements in this 
Sacrament, do then also inwardly by faith, really 
and indeed, yet not carnally and corporally, but 
spiritually, receive and feed upon Christ crucified, 
and all the benefits of His death."^ In agreement 
with this, is the view taken by the Helvetic Con- 
fession of 1536, the composition of Bullinger and 
Bucer, and which received the approval of the 
Churches of England, France, and Holland. "He 
who appointed the water of Baptism, did it not 
with this purpose and design, that believers might 
be sprinkled only with the water of Baptism ; and 
He who ordered to eat bread and drink wine in the 
Supper willed not this, that the faithful should 
receive bread and wine only without a mystery, as 
they used bread in their own house — ^but that they 
may spiritually partake likewise of the thing signi- 
fied, and through faith be truly washed firom sins, 
and made partakers of Christ."! It will be per- 
ceived that aU these documents take the same view, 

* Chap xxvii.> xxviii.> xxix. t Article xix. 
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declining to consider the Sacraments ^^ common 
signs unsanctified and imeffectual/' and at the 
same time declining to regard them as having 
grace so indissolubly included in them, as that the 
physical act of participation in the ordinance must 
secure the reception of the promised grace. All 
affirm a distinction between these institutions and 
other ceremonies or rites of religion ; attributing to 
them a virtue which those rites have not, but 
placing the benefit within the grasp of faith, and not 
at the command of a mechanical performance. 

We have so far touched upon one branch of 
the subject — ^the use of the Sacraments in the 
general. We advance to the discussion of another 
topic, the intention of the Eucharist, or the uses 
which that Sacrament is designed specially to sub- 
serve. These are so numerous as to forbid the at- 
tempt to bestow upon them even a cursory consi- 
deration; for so singularly rich is this ordinance in 
instruction, in impressive power, in strengthening 
and consolatory efficacy, that a treatise devoted to 
the subject would scarcely suffice to detail its re- 
sources. But we shall sufficiently effisct the object 
of this lecture by placing this Sacrament in three 
aspects, and bringing those views of it to bear 
upon our principal point — the view of sacramental 
efficacy maintained by the Church of England. 

The Eucharist may be regarded as an ordinance 
commemorative, declarative, and communicative. 
In the first of these aspects, it has reference simply 

H 
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to the events which it designs to commemorate — 
the sufferings and death of om* Saviour. In this 
view, it neither contemplates present Sacramental 
benefit, nor future enjoyments or expectations. Its 
hand points to the past, and motions us to look 
with the eye of recollection upon the scenes of 
Gethsemane and Calvary. Speaking as an ordinance 
of commemoration, it emblematically recites the 
particulars of those scenes, and for the time being 
places us in contact and intercourse with the stu- 
pendous facts on which our Redemption is dependent. 
The advantage of aU this is obvious ; for such a 
commemoration of these facts not only tends to 
then- historical preservation, and furnishes an argu- 
ment in favour of the credibility of the Gospel 
narrative, but is calculated to inscribe them upon 
our hearts, by touching the very springs of our 
religious affections. We do not recollect simply 
the abstract circumstance of the Crucifixion ; but 
together with it, we recollect the mysterious love 
which led our Lord to endure it, the marvellous 
generosity which coerced him to exchange celestial 
dignities for voluntary humiliation, the compassion 
which bent so kindly over man*s degradation and 
miseries, as to move Him to partake of them, and 
the heroism which shrunk not back from a tre- 
mendous enterprise, involving more suffering and 
agonies than man has the power of estimating. 
But, our present object is rather to show that this 
commemorative character of the Eucharist, is one 
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which our Church "specially and largely recognises. 
ITie Communion Service abounds with passages 
built upon the idea of the remembrance of the 
absent. " It is your duty," is the language of the 
second exhortation, "to receive the communion 
in remembrance of the sacrifice of His death." 
" To the end that we should alway remember the 
exceeding great love of our Master, and only 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, thus dying for us,. ... He 
has instituted and ordained holy mysteries, as 
pledges of his love, and for a continual remembrance 
of his death." ** Grant that we receiving these thy 
creatures of bread and wine, in remembrance of his 
death and passion, may be partakers of his most 
blessed Body and Blood." *' Take and eat this," 
is the ministerial address to the communicant, " in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee, &c." All 
these and similar passages express one leading idea, 
that a past event is recorded, and a Being corporeally 
absent commemorated. There is no intimation 
that in those emblematic memorials that Being 
Himself is present. The idea of commemoration, 
of memorial is opposed to such a conception. God 
forbid that we should say, that in that ordinance, 
Christ was not to be met with and to be communed 
with ; for that would be to encroach on the Om- 
nipresence of Deity, and to reduce a Sacrament 
to the level of a rite or form. But this we are 
justified in saying, that, our Church recognising 
those elements as memorials of our Lord, and the 

H 2 
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whole ordinance as commemorative of his sacrifice, 
any such idea as includes his personal residence in 
those emblems, or converts the Sacrament into a 
sacrifice, must be at variance with the conceptions 
of our services. 

The Eucharist assumes another aspect, when we 
view it as an ordinance of declaration. Considered 
in this light, it simply afibrds communicants an op- 
portunity for confessing their unabated attachment 
to Christ, and their unfaltering adherence to His 
cause. In it, each Christian repeats his pledge and 
reiterates his oath of loyalty and devotion.. It was, 
probably, on this account, amongst others, that this 
Sacrament was made one of continued observance. 
Baptism, being the original act of enlistment into 
Christ's service, needed but to be solemnized once. 
It was an engagement for life, and therefore^ like 
other permanent contracts, did not require formal 
repetition. But, because men might silently, un- 
ostentatiously, depart from that engagement, and so 
pass for Christians after they had actually, though 
not avowedly, ceased to be such; it was needful, 
that by means of a perpetually recurring celebration, 
a security should be given to the Church, thjit 
her professing members were ** holding the begin- 
ing of their confidence steadfast unto the end." 
This purpose the Eucharist answers still. It not 
only ^ shews the Lord's death till He come,* but it 
records the solemn renewal of the baptismal pledge 
on the part of communicants. And, therefore, the 
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qpirit of our service recognises penitence for past 
unfaithfulness, craving for strength to meet ex- 
pected temptations, and a renewed resolution to 
maintain fideUty for the future. The Confession in 
the commencement of the "Order of the adminis- 
tration" acknowledges the first ; the Absolution and 
ante- consecration Prayer, the second ; and that out- 
burst of Christian determination, * Here we offer and 
present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice unto Thee' — is the evidence of the last. 
Would that a pledge so deep and comprehensive 
were made, not in a temper of cold formality or 
transient excitement, but in the very spirit of sin- 
cerity and truth ! Would that we could banish 
from our minds the apprehension that still an un- 
earthly voice might be mingling with our services, 
and repeating that awful intimation, which once 
struck consternation into the hearts of a communi- 
cating congregation, "The hand of him that be- 
trayeth me is with me on the table." 

We regard the Eucharist, lastly, m its communi- 
cative character. Considered in this aspect, it has 
reference to the faithful communicant alone. It 
is one of those channels by which God conveys 
into a soul, pre-disposed for its reception by the 
influence of spiritual congeniality, that grace which 
strengthens it in its weakness and cheers it in its 
sadness. It is an extraordinary instrument, con- 
structed for the bestowal of extraordinary support. 
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To deny to the Eucharist the power to do this — ^the 
circumstances of the recipient not interfering mth 
its tendency to convey grace — ^would be to displace 
it from the number of the Sacraments. If that be 
a true proposition, that a Sacrament must have the 
inward grace as well as the outward sign ; we are 
adstricted to the admission that the Eucharist must 
have, generally, this effectual power. Otherwise, 
we adopt the low estimate of it for which the 
theology of Zuinglius has been censured, and de- 
grade it to the level of a mere memorial and a naked 
sign. Upon the other hand, if we so clothe with 
power the mere administration of the ordinance, as 
to make grace result ex opere operator we harmonize 
with a decision equally condemned by all the 
principal religious communities of Europe, and 
acknowledge the views of Trent to be the ex- 
pression of our opinions ; we admit the monstrous 
inconsistency of the free grace of God being tied 
to an ordinance, and of religious benefit being 
conveyed and received, mechanically. As has 
been before shewn in the consideration of the 
use of Sacraments generally, against both of these 
extremes does our Church protest. She has dis- 
tinctly committed herself to the condemnation of 
the ''memorial'* view; so distinctly, as to lead 
cavillers to maintain that she attributes a super- 
stitious efficacy to the Sacraments; and likewise 
committed herself to the condemnation of that 
view which makes ordinances and grace inseparable. 
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ladependeat of more formal explanation on this 
point, it seems impossible to reconcile her theory 
of faith being the instrumental means for the 
attainment of the grace promised with any other 
opinion. This is the definition of her Article, 
"The mean whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the supper, is faith." And again, in 
the administration of the memorials, "Take and eat 
this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and 
feed on Him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving/' 
The. same theory is expressed in that reply of 
her Catechism, "The body and blood of Christ are 
verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful 
in the Lord^s Supper." All these passages limit 
the bestowal of the grace conveyed through the 
Sacrament to a distinct class of communicants, 
designated "the faithful;" all admit, that the 
spiritual benefit to be expected is not obtained but 
through the instrumentality of faith. It is super- 
fluous to shew how opposed all this is to the 
doctrine of a necessary and mechanical reception of 
grace, how advocatory of the theory of the whole 
ordinance being spiritual ; its benefits dependant 
upon the state of the inner man, and its blessings 
perceptible, only to that supernatural sense, which 
is " the substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen." This is the happy 
mean which our Church has even taken; op- 
posed to that rationalism whiph refuses " to 
believe unless it sees," and equally to that su- 
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perstition which believes anything, although, (not 
simply beyond, but) contradictory to the evidence 
of the senses. 

A Third point connected with this question of 
Sacramental efficacy, claims our attention. On the 
mysterious subject of the manner of Christ's pre- 
sence in the Eucharist, there are several opinions, 
some of which approach very closely to each other, 
while others are broadly and irreconcilably distinct 
from each other. It is necessary for the object in 
view that we state these several peculiarities. The 
opinion of the Roman Church is so accurately 
defined in her authoritative standards, as to admit 
of no possibility of misapprehension. ^* I profess, 
that in the most holy sacrifice of the Eucharist, 
there is truly, really and substantially,^ the body 
and blood, together with the soul and divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there is made a 
conversion of the whole substance of the bread into 
the body, and of the whole substance of the wine 
into the blood; which conversion the Catholic 
Church calls Transubstantiation."* This con- 
fession of opinion but echoes or affirms popularly 
the formal Canon of the Council of Trent upon the 
subject, which, in addition to these definitions, 
pronounces the transubstantiated elements "proper 
objects of adoration and worship, and declares that 
in the Eucharist, Christ is not eaten only spiritually, 
but sacramentally and really."! According to this 

* Creed of Pius iv. sec. 5. f Sess. xiii. c. 6^ 8. 
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doctrine, the Presence of our Lord in the Eucharist 
is effected by a process of transmutation, the result 
of ministerial consecration ; so that the substance of 
the bread and wine being removed, that which 
really remains under these external appearances is 
U« U, blood, divtaity, and h^n'iity cf the 
Saviour. Nearly akin to this, is the doctrine of 
the Lutheran Church as expressed in the Confession 
of Augsburg, and advocated in the writings of her 
principal authorities.* " In the Supper of the Lord, 
the body and blood of Christ are truly present and 
distributed to the communicants." "Along with 
the bread and wine, the body and blood of Christ 
are truly presented in the Supper of the Lord. ' *t 
This is the doctrine of Consubstantiation ; the dif- 
ference between it and the Tridentine opinion, being 
simply the distinction between the transmutation 
and the incorporation of substances. But both — the 
one by change, the other by introduction — assert 
the substantial, corporeal presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, which presence is found located in that 
which is distributed. The view advocated by the 
Divines of Oxford, is affirmed by themselves to be 
rigidly opposed to the first of these doctrines ; and, 
therefore, it were imfair, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of some very strong expressions, to identify 
their views with the monstrous dogma of Transub- 
stantiation. But it seems exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to draw an intelligible distinction 

* See Appendix K. f Conf» Aug. c. 10. 
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between the Tractarian theory of our Lord's pre- 
sence in this Sacrament, and the opinion advocated 
by the compilers of the Augsburg Confession. Let 
the following quotations speak for themselves. 
"As to the sense in which it is true to say, the 
Body and Blood of Christ are present on the Altar, 
many persons may entertain doubts about it, but 
that there is any contradiction in supposing the 
very body of Christ, which is in Heaven, to be also 
on the Altar, they will, I think, see to be an 
ignorant prejudice.'' " The Angel of the Lord was 
as truly standing in the way before Balaam 
saw him as afterwards ; and the bread and wine 
may become as really the body and blood of 
Christ, though we perceive it not, as though we 
perceived it."* Again, "If Balaam's ass instructed 
Balaam, what is there fau*ly to startle us in the 
Church's doctrine, that the water of Baptism cleanses 
from sin, that eating the consecrated bread is eating 
His body, or that oil may be blessed for spiritual 
purposes, &c."t Again, "What was that first 
miracle by which He manifested His glory in the 
former (feast) but the strange and awful change of 
the element of water into wine? And what did 
He in the latter, but change the Paschal supper 
and the tjrpical lamb into the sacrament of His 
atoning sacrifice, and the creatures of bread and 
wine into the verities of His most precious body 
and blood. He began His ministry with a miracle ; 

* Froude's Reipains. f Tracts for the Times, Ixxxvi. 90. 
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He ended it with a greater."* Approaching to 
these opinions seems to have been the view of a 
distinguished member of that party in 1 839 ; and 
nearly, if not thoroughly identical with them, seems 
to have been his view about three years since. 
"On the theory, whereby the sacred elements 
should be mere representations, or signs, or pledges, 
or tokens of an absent thing, or means to kindle 
our faith, would an unworthy reception of the holy 
Eucharist be so much more dreadfid than profane 
conduct in Church, where also Christ is 'in the 
midst of us ?* All which Scripture says of this case, 
*not discerning the Lord's body,' 'guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord,' implies an immediate, 
unseen presence of that body which the wicked dis- 
cern not, &c."t " Such is undoubted Catholic 
teaching,* • • . that the Eternal Word, who is God, 
having taken to Him our flesh, and joined it indis- 
solubly with Himself, and so, where His flesh is 
there He is, and we receiving it, receive Him, and 
receiving Him, are joined on to Him through His 
flesh to the Father, and He dwelling in us, [we] 
dwell in Him, and with Him in God." "Were it 
only a thankful commemoration of His redeeming 
love, or only a shewing forth of His death, or a 
strengthening only and refreshing of the soul, it 
were indeed a reasonable service, but it would have 
no direct heaUng for the sinner. To him, its special 

* Sermons on Subjects of the day, p. 43. 
t Dr. Pusey's Letter, &c.« p. 129. 
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joy is, that it is his Redeemer's very broken body, 
it is His blood which was shed for the remission of 
his sins."* 

The last quotation we shall introduce should 
present itself to us with special interest, because 
selected from that memorable Tract, whose avowed 
object was to reconcile the Articles of Rome and 
England with each other ; and, because, being taken 
from the last treatise of that series which is the 
acknowledged organ of Tractarian opinions, it is 
calculated to shew in their maturity those views 
of the Saviour's presence in the Sacrament, which, 
in previous publications, had been gradually de- 
veloping or formiag themselves. "We see, then, 
that by Transubstantiation, our Article does not 
confine itself to any abstract theory, nor aim at any 
definition of the word substance, nor in rejecting it, 
rejects a word, nor in denying a ^^mutatio pants et 
vini," is denying every kind of change, but opposes 
itself to a certain plain and unambiguous statement, 
not of this or that Council, but one generally re- 
ceived or taught both in the schools and in the 
multitude, that the material elements are changed 
into an earthly, fleshy, and organized body, ex- 
tended in size, distinct in its parts, which is there 
where the outward appearances of bread and wine 
are, and only does not meet the senses, nor even 
that always." "It seems, at first sight, a mere idle 
use of words to say that Christ is really and literally, 

* The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent, pp. 14, 18. 
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yet not locally, present in the Sacrament ; that He 
is there given to us, not in figure but in truth, and 
yet is still only on the right hand of God. • • • Men 
maintain it as an impossibility, a contradiction in 
terms, and force a believer in it to say why it 
should not be so accounted^ • • • Let them but be- 
lieve and act on the truth that the consecrated bread 
is Christ's body, as He says, and no officious com- 
ment on His words will be attempted by any well- 
judging mind. But when they say, 'this cannot 
be literally true, because it is impossible;' then 
they force those who think it is literally true to 
explain how, according to their notions, it is not 
impossible/'* 

Now, beyond controversy, we are justified in 
asking, what theological opinion is advanced in all 
these passages. Granting, that although ''a certain 
change in the bread and wine" is affirmed, that the 
transubstantiation of the water at the feast of Cana 
into wine, is made the parallel of a supposed similar 
change in the last Supper, that the actual, though 
unseen presence of an angelic being to Balaam, is 
made the illustrative ground for a conjecture, " that 
the bread and wine may as really become the Body 
and Blood of Christ ;" granting that, although all 
these strong expressions are used, it was yet not 
the intention of these writers to advocate the Tri- 
dentine dogma, still are we justified in acquitting 
them of holding the view of incorporation maintained 

* Tract xc. pp. 51, 58. See Appendix L. 
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by the Lutheran School ? If there be meaning m 
the words and arguments of these passages, they 
must imply this, that somewhere in this Sacrament 
Christ is literally present, not spiritually as He is in 
the midst of a worshipping congregation, but sub- 
stantially and corporeally; for "where his flesh is, 
there he is," and that that locality is the consecrated 
elements. If there be injustice to these writers in 
this conclusion, it is difficult to see where that 
injustice lies ; for the expressions we have quoted 
seem to coerce us to that conclusion, and deny the 
legitimacy of any other. Repudiating, distinctly 
and rightly, the Zuinglian error, appearing to repu- 
diate the Romish dogma, asserting a certain change 
in the elements without going the length of Tran- 
substantiation, affirming that a Presence there is, 
not spiritual but fleshly — ^where, in the different 
views of this subject, can we find an intelligible 
representation of the theory expressed in these 
definitions, but in the doctrine of Consubstan- 
tiation ? 

It is against this error, as against the kindred 
error of the Romanists, that our Church seems em- 
phatically to protest. Guided by the intimations 
of Scripture, she admits the presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist. And guided also by the intimations 
of Scripture and the rules of reason, she cannot 
admit that presence to be corporeal. Let us attend 
to her declaration on this subject. '* The Body of 
Christ is given, taken and eaten in the Supper only 
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after a heavenly and spiritual manner. And the 
means by which the Body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper is Faith.''* From these ex- 
pressions, it appears evident that our Church admits 
a presence of Christ in the Sacrament, and yet 
makes that presence so entirely spiritual as to be 
apprehended by the power of faith only. This 
reduces the whole act of the participation of Christ 
to a process mental or spiritual, not sensuous or 
mechanical. For faith being purely a quality or 
faculty of the soul, supematurally conferred, that 
of which it can take cognizance and appropriation 
to itself must be something entirely outside the 
region of the senses. And in perfect harmony 
with this view presented in the Articles, is the 
judgment of our Chiu'ch elsewhere delivered^ 
**The natural Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Christ are in Heaven and not here; it being 
against the truth of Christ's natural body to be 
at one time in more places than one."t Here 
is the same principle afllrmed upon philosophical 
grounds — a principle which positively locates Christ 
(as to his natural body) in heaven, and denies the 
possibiUty of His presence, naturally, in the Sacra- 
ment. The expressions of the Homilies tend to the 
same point, making the act of eating by which Christ 
is received the exercise of faith upon an unseen 
object, the spiritual contemplation and religious 
apprehension of Him whose memorials are exhibited 

♦ Article xxviii. f Declaration affixed to Com. Service. 
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and presented to the eye of sense in the fonnal 
celebration of the ordinance. ''The meat we seek 
for in this Supper is spiritual food, the nourishment 
of our soul, a heavenly refection, and not earthly ; 
an invisible meat, and not bodily ; a ghostly sub- 
stance, and not carnal ; so that to think that with- 
out faith we may enjoy the eating and drinking 
thereof, or that that is the fruition of it, is but to 
dream a gross carnal feeding, basely objecting and 
binding ourselves to the elements and creatures. 
Whereas, by the advice of the Council of Nicea, we 
ought to lift up our minds by faith, and leaving 
these inferior and earthly things, there to seek it 
where the Sun of Righteousness ever shineth. Take, 
then, this lesson, oh thou that art desirous of this 
Table, of Emissenus, a godly father, that when thou 
goest up to the reverend communion, to be satis- 
fied with spiritual meats, thou look up with faith 
upon the holy body and blood of thy God, thou 
marvel with reverence, thou touch it with thy mind, 
thou receive it with the hand of thy heart, and thou 
take it fully with thine inward man.^ All this 
makes the whole procediire strictly mental and 
spiritual. The operation of the mind may be 
quickened and its natural sensibilities afiected by 
the external symbols, by what we may call, the 
ceremonial part of the ordinance ; but so entirely 
does the Homily disconnect the apprehended pre- 
sence of Christ from the elements which represent 

* Homily of the Sacrament. 
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Him, as to bring into contact with that presence 
only the '^faith, the reverence, the mind, the heart, 
and the inward man." Impossible it seems to re- 
concile all this with the idea of a material presence, 
obtained either by a process of transmutation, or 
one of impanation. And were further proof needful, 
that our Church refuses to localize Christ in the 
emblems, or so to associate Him with them, as that 
'^the Sacramental elements are consecrated into 
His body and blood,"* that proof would be found 
in the canon appended to the service for the Com- 
munion of the Sick, which provides, "That if the 
(sick) man, either by reason of extremity of sick- 
ness, or by any other just impediment, do not 
receive the Sacrament of Christ's body and blood 
. . • • if he do truly repent him of his sins, and 
steadfastly beUeve that Jesus Christ hath suffered 
death upon the Cross for him and shed His blood 
for his redemption, earnestly remembering the 
benefits he hath thereby, he doth eat and drink the 
body and blood of our Saviour Christ profitably to 
his soul's health, although he do not receive the 
Sacrament with his mouth." Here there is a com- 
plete disconnection between the material symbol 
and the thing signified ; and, yet, though there be 
no participation of the one, there is admitted to be 
a full reception of the other. It is true that this 
mental communion is the consequence of insur- 
mountable necessity ; and that because of that 

* The Holy Eucharist a Comfort, &c.> p. 22. 
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necessity, the formal or ceremonial administration 
is dispensed with. But were the locality of Christ's 
presence the consecrated emhlems, and participation 
in them essential to communion with Him^ no case 
of necessity could avert the consequence, that the 
uncommunicating patient was debarred from the 
benefits of the ordinance. 

What, then, appears to be the theology of our 
Church on this question ? This, that material em- 
blems — the signs of an unseen Person — are presented 
to the natural senses for the piupose of stimulating 
religious afiections, and serving as a substantiid 
pledge, that benefits expected by faith, and alone to 
be procured through the mstrumentaUty of faith, 
are as surely conveyed to the soul of the believing 
communicant, as physical support and refreshment 
are conveyed to the body by the simple act of 
manducation. This^ that feeble apprehension of 
the certainty of Divine promises, is to be roused 
into a resolute expectation of them by means of 
the exhibition of those symbols, which are, as it 
were, the seals appended to the deed of redem^ 
tion. This, that the body of Christ is a complex 
and expressive term for describing all the ad- 
vantages — saving, elevating, sanctifying, cheering 
— ^which are secured to God's people by the rend- 
ing of a natural body and the efiusion of natural 
blood; and that, on the principle that, "that 
which produceth any certain effect, is not im- 
properly said to be that very effect, whereunto it 
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tend^/'* Therefore, the bread which we break is 
called ''the communion of the body of Christ. " This, 
that in the ordinance — not in the emblems, not by 
consfecration of them, not by the mere administration 
of them — Christ is to be found ; but that His place 
is the heart of the faithful communicant, and His 
spiritual invigorating presence procured by the 
power of fidth, not by the mechanical act of partici- 
pation. This, that bodily, materially, substantially, 
Christ is not in the Sacrament ; and that, because 
Scripture nowhere supports the idea of a bodily 
presence, and also because philosophy affirms its 
iippossibility. All this we believe to be the doctrine 
of our Church upon this difficult and mysterious 
subject; a doctrine equally opposed to the gross 
conceptions of the Romanists, the defective views 
of the Zuinglians, and the semi-Tridentine opinions 
of the Lutherans and Tractarians. 

It may be satisfactory, before bringing this lecture 
to a close, to shew, that in conceiving this to be 
the doctrine of the Church of England, we have 
thq support of some of her highest authorities. 
The view taken above of her sentiments, is not 
likely to be an erroneous one, if we can prove that 
it coincides with the judgment of such men as 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Hooker. What can be clearer 
than this declaration of the first of these authorities ? 
" When I say and repeat many times in my book, 
that the body of Christ is present to them that 

* Hooker, Ecc. Pol. b. v. c. 67. 
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worthily receive the Sacrament, lest any one should 
mistake my words and think that I mean, that, 
although Christ be not corporally in the outward 
visible signs, yet he is corporally in the persons 
that duly receive them; this is to advertise the 
reader that I mean no such thing. But my meaning 
is, that the force, the grace, the virtue, and benefits 
of Christ's body, that was crucified for us, and of 
his blood that was shed for us, be really and 
efiectually present with all them that duly receive 
the Sacraments."* In this passage, the *^ Body of 
Christ'' is made synonimous with the efficacy of 
the atonement, and a clear objection taken to the 
idea, that either in the emblems or in commimicants, 
the Saviour is materially present. An admission of 
a presence there is, but accompanied mth a protest 
against assigning to that presence any visible 
locality. Perfectly harmonious with this, is the 
opinion of Ridley, as expressed in his " Protestatio" 
and in his "Treatise of Transubstantiation." In the 
first of these works, we find that Reformer thus 
defining his views—" I say and beUeve with the 
orthodox Fathers, that there is not only a signifi'- 
cation of Christ's body set forth in the Sacrament ; 
but also with it there is given to the pious and 
faithful the grace of Christ's body^ that is, the food 
of life; and this with Cyprian I hold. "With 
Augustine, that we eat life, we drink life ; with 
Emissenus, that we feel the Lord present in grace ; 

* Cranmer against Gardiner. 
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with Athanasius^ that we receive celestial food coming 
from above. Finally, with Bertram we confess that 
.Christ's body is in the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper in this respect, that in it there is the Spirit 
of Christy thai is the power of the Divine word, which 
not only feeds but cleanses the soul." In the second 
of these works, Ridley speaks with equal deamess, 
'^ If it be Christ's own natural body, then I say 
they must needs grant Transubstantiation, then 
also they must grant the carnal and corporal pre- 
sence of Christ's body ; then must the Sacrament 
be adored with the honor due unto Christ himself 
from the unity of the two natures in One Person, &c. 
• • • • What kind of presence do they (Protestants) 
admit, and what do they deny ? Briefly they deny 
the presence of Christ's body in the natural sub- 
stance of his human and assumpt nature, and grant 
the presence of the same by grace. That is, they 
affirm and say that the substance of the natural 
body and blood of Christ is only remaining in 
Heaven, and so shall He be until the latter day, 
when He shall come again in glory. And the same 
natural substance of the very body and blood of 
Christ, because it is united to the Divine nature in 
Christ, therefore it not only hath life in itself, but it 
is also able and doth give life unto so many as are 
or shall be partakers thereof, that is to all that do 
believe in his name, though the self-same substance 
abides stiU in Heaven, and they for the time of their 
pilgrimage abide still on earth ; by grace I say^ that 
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iSf by the life mentioned in Johny* and the properti^ ctf 
the same, meet for our pilgrimage here oh earth, the 
same body of Christ is here present with t».** Here 
is the same view and the same guarded admisE^onis, 
which mark the theology of Cramner. Both 
Reformers concmr in affirming the presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament; both in restricting the 
natural body of our Lord to Heaven, its sdected 
dwelling place ; both in conceiving the " Body and 
Blood" to mean the saving, life giving, life sustaining 
benefits which flow from the communication of the 
Atonement. All this, by admitting Sacramental 
efficacy, stands opposed to the opinions of Ztiin- 
glius ; and, by denying a material presence, whedier 
instead of the elements or in and under the elements, 
stands equally opposed to the views of Trent and 
Augsburg. To these expositions of our Ghurdi's 
doctrine, we shall but add the testimony of Hooker, 
and that because his opinion has been considered 
by some of the Tractarians to be coincident with 
their own. Let these quotations say, whether the 
author of the Ecclesiastical Polity can, with any 
fairness, be included among the supporters of those 
views, which, it has been the object of this lecture 
to prove, are utterly unharmonious with the the- 
ology of the Church of England. "The real 
presence of Christ's most blessed Body and Blood 
is not therefore to be sought for in the Sacrament, 
hut in the worthy receiver of the Sacrament. And 

* John vi. vi 51. 
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mi&i tihds the very order of our. Saviour's words 
^igroeth; first, ^take and eat/ then 'this is my 
iBocfy^hichis broken for you ;' first, * drink ye all of 
this/ then foUoweth, ' this is my Blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many for the remission 
.0f sins/ I see not which way it should be gathered 
by the words of Christ, when and where the bread 
is his Body or the cup his Blood ; but only in the 
very Jheart and soul of him that receiveth them. 
As for the Sacraments, they really exhibit, but for 
aught that we can gather out of that which is 
written of them, they are not really nor do really 
contain in themselves, that grace which with them 
or by them it pleaseth God to bestow. If on all 
aides it be confessed, that the grace of Baptism is 
poured into the soul of man ; that by water we 
rieceiveit, although it be neither seated in the water 
nor the water changed into it ; what should induce 
onen to think, that the grace of the Eucharist 
/must needs he in the Eucharist, before it can be 
in us that receive it ? The fruit of the Eucharist 
is the participation of the body and blood of 
Christ. There is no sentence of Holy Scripture 
which saith, that we cannot by this Sacrament be 
made partakers of His body and blood, except they 
be first contained in the Sacrament or the Sacrament 
converted into them.'^* On such a passage as this, 
comment would be superfluous. Its whole bearing 
goes to this point, the disconnection of the presence 

♦ Ecc. Pol. b, V. sec. 67. 
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of Christ in the Eucharist from the emblems which 
are the sensible representations of that presence, 
the acknowledgment of a presence of Christ, but a 
discovery of it in the heart of the communicant. 
This surely advocates no " mutation of elements/' 
no ^'miraculous change/' no such transubstantiation 
as was effected in the *' awful change of the water 
into wine" at Cana, no ^'supposition that the very 
body of Christ, which is in Heaven, is also on the 
altar." And, if in conclusion, we ask, what Hooker 
meant by affirming that the body of Christ was ''in 
the very heart and soul" of the receiver of the 
emblems, let his own words reply. "What mm*, 
power or virtue soever there be in his sacrificed body 
and blood we fiiUy, freely, and wholly have it 
by this Sacrament." "These holy mysteries re- 
ceived in due manner do instrumentally make us 
partakers of the grace of that body and blood which 
were given for the life of the world. As Christ is 
termed our life, because through him we obtain 
life ; so the parts of this Sacrament are £Qs body 
and blood, for that they are so to us, who, re- 
ceiving them, receive that by them which they are 
termed."* 

* Ecc. Pol. b. V. sec. 67. 
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RESERVE. 



Acts xz. 26, 27. 

"/ take you to record thU day^ that I am pure from the blood qf 
all men. Tor I haioe not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel qf CM" 

Thb subject which invites our present enquiry, 
comes recommended to it, as well by the interest 
which must naturally attach to such a topic, as by 
the importance of the consequences connected with 
it. That subject is the propriety of Reserve in the 
communication of religious knowledge — a doctrine 
which, if carried out into systematic theology and 
practical application according to the views of the 
Tractarian Divines, would involve a complete revolu- 
tion of the principles by which the Church of England 
has been hitherto guided, and the means on which she 
has relied for the dissemination of truth. We shall 
not anticipate a branch of this subject, by pausing 
to demonstrate this apparently bold assertion ; but 
shall be contented with observing that if this 
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doctrine, as enforced in Tractarian publications, be 
founded in truth, our Church, with all her com- 
manding authorities, has been — both in the conduct 
of her public sendees, in her requirements from 
her ministers, and the declaration of her sentiments 
— ^pursuing for centuries a course of extravagance 
and error. 

In investigating this subject, it may tend to 
simplify the discussion of a somewhat intricate 
theory, to state the course which we purpose to 
pursue. Our first object must be to make ourselves 
masters of the opinions held by the Oxford Divines, 
and to do that in such a temper of candour as shall 
shield us from deceiving ourselves, or imputing to 
others doctrines which they do not hold. Our 
next step must be, the examination of the Mveral 
grounds on which the doctrine of Reserve is rmaia*- 
tained ; and our last, to assign these reasons whidi 
jcoeroe us to the rejection of the dogma in question. 

The theory of the propriety of Reserve in the 
communication of religious knowledge, is 'advocated 
principally in two numbers of the ^^ Tracts for the 
Times.'' It is not meant to say that that doctrine 
is maintained only in those sections of that cd- 
lection. It will be found recommended, inore or 
less, in several other pubUcations emanating frdm 
that school of theology. But, these two tracts fo^g 
devoted expressly to the advocacy of this docdxine, 
it is to them that we are to look for the fullest and 
most elaborate exposition of the opinions really 
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toferteined. Hiis, in the general, vre may Mate to 
be the principle of the theory under review^ that it 
is neither reasonable, safe, nor scriptural to com- 
Inmiicate '^the whole counsel of God/' as a means 
fbr bringing the unconverted into a state of im« 
pression, or buflding up all the impressed in the 
faith and holiness of Christianity. 

Of course, in a sentiment such as this, there is 
somewhat of truth. It will be shown in the course 
of these observations, that senses there are, in which 
Beserve is hot only justifiable, but practically judi- 
cious. But when this reservation of truth includes, 
Hot some of the deeper and more abstruse tenets of 
revebition only, but some of those points which 
belong to the very essence of that Gospel which 
<}bd has commanded to be " preached to all," and 
"which inspiration has pronounced to be " His power 
imto isalvation," we can scarely avoid feeling, that 
the whole virtue of Christianity is perilled by such 
a system of restriction. 

That the views of the Tractarian Divines have 
not been misrepresented in these observations, will 
he clear from the consideration of the following 
passages. " Tte object of the present enquiry is to 
ascertain, whether there is not in God*s dealings 
with mankind, a very remarkable holding back of 
sacred and important truths, as if the knowledge of 
them w^re injurious to persons unworthy of them. 
• •••Tliere appears in God's manifestations of 
Himself to mankind, in conjunction with an ex- 
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ceeding desire to commumcate that knowledge, a 
tendency to conceal, and throw a veil over it, a& if 
it were injurious to us, unless we were of a certain 
disposition to receive it"* " We now proceed to 
the consideration of a subject most important in 
this point of view, the prevailing notion of bringing 
forward the Atonement explicitly and prominently on 
all occasions. It is evidently quite opposed to what 
we consider the teaching of Scripture, nor do we 
find any sanction for it in the Gospels. If the 
Epistles of St. Paul appear to favour it, it is only at 
first sight.'\ . • • ^' And not only is the exclusive and 
naked exposmre of so sacred a truth unscriptural 
and dangerous, but, as Bishop Wilson says, the 
comforts of religion ought to be applied with great 
caution. And, moreover, to require, as is some- 
times done, from both grown persons and children, 
an explicit declaration of a belief in the Atone- 
ment, and the fuU assurance of its power, ap- 
pears equally untenable." f These views are 
advanced in even stronger language and carried 
into more striking application in the 87th Tract. 
"The system of which I speak is characterized by 
these circumstances, an opinion that it is necessary 
to obtrude and bring forward prominently and 
explicitly on all occasions the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. This one thing it puts in the place of 
all the principles held by the Church Catholic, 
dropping all proportion of the faith. It dis- 

* Tract Ixxx. p. 3. t Id. pp. 1&, 78. 
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parages comparatiyely, say, in some cases, has 
even blasphemed, the most blessed Sacraments. It 
is very jealously afraid of Chmrch authority, of 
^ting and mortification being recommended, of 
works of holiness being insisted on, of the doctrine 
of the universal judgment. It is marked by an un- 
reserved discourse on the hoUest subjects. To this 
system all that we have said is thoroughly opposed." 
'^To suppose that a doctrine so unspeakable and 
mysterious as that of the Atonement, is to be held 
out to the impenitent sinner, to be embraced in 
some manner to move the affections, is so unlike 
our Lord's conduct, that it makes one fear for the 
ultimate consequences of such a system."* "It is 
a plan thoroughly un-Scriptural, un-Catholic, un- 
real: we will, therefore, at once allow that this 
maxim of Reserve is directly opposed to it through- 
out, in its tone and spirit, in its tendencies and 
effects, in its principles and practices/'f "Nor is 
it only in its not supporting the analogy of faith 
that this system is opposed to Scripture ; but its 
spirit and mode of teaching is quite different. It 
may be observed in this, that this scheme puts 
knowledge first, and obedience afterwards : let this 
doctrine, they say, be received, and good works will 
necessarily follow. Holy Scripture adopts through- 
out the opposite course. "{ "And in whatever way 
we consider it, we shall find that the whole har- 
mony of Scriptural teaching is opposed to the 

* Tract Ixxxvii. pp. 48, 65. f Id. pp. 4/, 48. { Id. p. 56. 
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present qn^tem, or what is sometimes designated the 
Gospel scheme ; the former being, in contrast to it, 
one of Reserve."* 

On these quotations, the length and number of 
which are justified by the importance of the prin^ 
ciples which they avow, we must pause to offer 
some observations. It is scarcely possible to mis* 
understand them. They clearly discountenance the 
doctrine that all truth should be communicated 
to all Christians. And this principle they apply 
especially to one doctrine, which we should have; 
supposed that men zealous for the propagation of 
Christianity, and anxious that alienated sinners 
should be attracted to God, would have felt them-* 
selves constrained to put forward with emphatic 
prominency and explicitness. With them '* Christ 
lifted up" does not *^draw men unto Him;" 
but on the contrary, the lifting up of Christ| *^ the 
holding out of the Atonement to the impenitent 
sinner, is so unlike our Lord's conduct, that it 
causes fear for the ultimate consequences of such 
a system, " and, ^^ as an indelicate exposure of 
religion, has led to the perpetration of crimes ahnost 
imequalled in the annals of the world, "f They 
condemn the principle on which, as it appears to 
us, Christianity chiefly relied for success, and on 
which our Church seems mainly to depend for the 
improvement of her children — the power of sanc- 
tified knowledge to create obedience. With the 

* Tract Ixxxvii. p. 64. f Id. Ixxx. p. 60. 
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IKymes of OxfofA, good works conduet to know- 
ledge, instead of knowledge being the anteced^it to 
refbrmatkm. With them, the ancestry of godliness 
is not " faith working by love," " faith coming by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God ;" but, on 
the contrary, by a strange reversal of this order, 
obedience is the parent of knowledge, and the prin- 
ciple the ofi^pring of the practice. In all this, 
there is something startling ; for, as yet, we have 
'^ not so learned Christ." And, if we dissent from 
these statements, on the score of doctrinal unsound- 
ness. We are compelled no less to repudiate them on 
.that of their injustice. This is put forward by 
these Tracts as the delineation of the School to 
which they are opposed, that it acts '^ upon a new 
principle, unknown to former ages, prevailing 
throughout the world, in the shape not only of an 
Article of Faith, but as the one and only Article ; 
indeed as one so important, and requiring to be re- 
ceived with such authority, as to supersede the very 
fabric of the Church ; dispensing with her Sacra- 
ments, her Creeds, her liturgies, her discipline."* 
This is the accusation brought by these Tracts against 
that school which they condemn, that, ^^ dropping 
all proportion of the faith," it puts this one thing, 
the doctrine of the Atonement, ^4n the place of aU 
the principles held by the Church CathoUc, to the 
disparagement of the Sacraments, to the neglect of 
Church authority, of fasting, of mortification, of 

* Tract Ixxk. p. 63. 
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works of holiness, of the doctrine of the general 
judgment."* We should he slow to designate these 
misrepresentations as calumnies ; we dare not call 
them truths, or excuse them on the ground of 
ignorance. Without a syllable of comment, they 
may be safely left to the judgment of our congrega- 
tions ; for their experience of Evangelical instruc- 
tions will enable them to say whether while the 
doctrine of the Atonement is much enforced, and 
made both explicit and fundamental, it is so to the 
suppression or disproportionate exhibition of other 
truths. It occupies the place it ought to have in 
any teaching which professes to be a proclamation 
of the Gospel ; but not a place so large as to ex- 
clude other doctrines from observation. We admit 
that it throws its broad Hght upon every dogma of 
the Christian system ; but we deny that it is by us 
invested with such an unnatural splendour, as to 
throw kindred tenets into obscuration. 

We must not allow ourselves to suppose that 
this principle of Reserve is of a purely speculative 
character. Already have we seen how deeply it 
affects one momentous means of edification — ^the 
preaching of the counsel of Grod. But it seems, 
besides, to be the conviction of the Tractarian 
Divines, that the same caution which puts the 
Gospel under restrictions, should extend to other 
media of Christian improvement. It is with them 
a cause of regret that *'that popular mode of ex- 

* Tract Ixxxvii. p. 48. 
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tending Christianity — a mode partddng of the 
spirit of the age — ^the placing of churches near to 
the house of everybody should have been adopted.'* 
"With them, this is a ^^ bringing of sacred things out 
of their chaste Reserve, savouring more of a low 
contriving expediency than of a generous love to 
God."* And, strange as is this application of the 
principle in question, the grounds on which it is 
maintained are stiU stranger. "If churches are to 
be brought home to all, then are all persons to be 
brought into churches, and this by human means."t 
It is not my present business to shew the absurdity 
of this reasoning, or to point out the contrast be- 
tween this Reserve and the sedulous efforts of the 
Apostles, who carried the Gospel to every man's 
house, and who left not congregations to practise 
an unnecessary self-denial in traveUing to a distance 
for religious ministrations, but "ordained presbyters 
in every Church," and exhorted pastors to be 
"instant in season and out of season." Nor less 
incongruous with the spirit of Christianity and the 
rules of common sense, is the complaint uttered in 
these Tracts against an "indiscriminate distribution 
of Bibles and religions publications."! Granting 
that the Sacred Volume is not to be forced, with 
enthusiastic imprudence, into the hand of the 
scoffer, would such a doctrine as the Tractarians 
inculcate, be sanctioned by those laws of reason 
which recommend the use of medicine because the 

• Tract Ixxx. pp. 68, 69. t W. p. 69. J Id. p. 70. 
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man is sick, or by those principles of the early ages, 
which, (if the exhortations of Augustine, Chrysds- 
tom, Clement, and Origen, be worth anything 
urged upon all professing Christians the study of 
the Sacred Word. On similar grounds is this prin- 
ciple applied to the order of instruction usually 
pursued in our National Schools; the object of 
which is affirmed to be ^^ contrary to the spirit 
of the Church, to inculcate knowledge without 
adequately instiUing a sense of its practical im- 
portance.*'* Is this charge, we ask, justifiable? 
Is it fact, that in our schools, the inculcation of 
duty is neglected for the sake of the impartation of 
knowledge ? If so, there is a fault which needs to 
be corrected ; but it is a fault of the nature of a 
defect which may be remedied by supplement, but 
cannot possibly be removed by Reserve. 

Before passing from this branch of the subject, it 
is necessary to shew that to Reserve in the com- 
munication of religious knowledge, in some senses 
of that expression, we ofier no opposition whatever. 
If by the term ** Reserve," be simply meant a re- 
verence of manner, a seriousness and solemnity in 
dealing with holy things, to that no impressed 
Christian can possibly object. It may be ; alas ! it 
is the case, that the lesson taught to Moses on the 
mount, and the judgment inflicted upon the men of 
Bethshemesh, are too commonly forgotten. It is 
one of the tendencies of our carnal nature to trifle 

* Tract Ixxx. p. 72. 
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with things sacred, and to be irreverent when in 
contact with objects which ought to make us serious. 
We know not whether the remedy for this is to be 
found in the Tractarian principle. Certainly, the 
result of that principle, as reduced into action in 
the Church of Rome, is not reverence but super- 
stition, not religion but Pharisaism. And, if we 
are to choose between them, it is difficult to say 
which is worse, the flippant levity with which 
solemn things are treated, the indecent familiarity 
with which deep topics are discussed, the vulgar 
coarseness which speculates over matters which the 
Cherubim would not examine but with bended heads 
and veiled faces ;'^ or that childish veneration for 
objects associated with religion, which leads the 
slave of superstition to bow before the relic, or sub- 
stitute the symbol for the reality. But we are not 
reduced to select between these two extremes ; for 
we admit the Reserve which reveres, but not that 
reserve which conceals, truth ; the reserve which 
prompts the instructor to make his disciples feel 
that it is a serious thing to be hearkening to the 
voice of Gk)d and trying to imderstand the meaning 
of His words ; which constrains the mother, when 
she calls her little one to her knee to repeat its 
evening orisons, to impress it upon the child's mind, 
that prayer is no common duty to be hurried over 
carelessly in the midst of sounds and sights unsuited 
and distracting, but one to be discharged thought- 

* 1 Pet. i. 12. 
K 2 
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AiUy and solemnly, because an act which brings 
earth and heaven, the Creator and the creature 
into contact. All this Reserve do we advocate as 
earnestly as they do, who dwell upon the necessity 
of '^supporting devotional habits, by that self-dis- 
cipline which no external motive can supply the 
place of." 

Another sense in which we admit the propriety of 
Reserve, is when that word is used to denote a due 
discretion in the selection of the topics of religious 
instruction. We are quite prepared to admit, that 
" although all Scripture is profitable," all niay not 
be not equally profitable. Topics there are, levd 
to many minds, and topics there are too deep for 
most minds. And such topics as the latter, it 
might be as injudicious to press upon the ignorant, 
as it would be to urge the higher branches of science 
upon the student of its elementary propositions. 
This appears to have been the principle of St. Paul, 
when he told the Corinthians — " I have fed you 
with milk, and not with meat : for hitherto ye were 
not able to bear it." And truths of this class seem, 
from the less prominent place they occupy in the 
Scriptures, to be fit subjects for the exerdse of this 
discretion. We speak now of such dogmas as the 
eternal generation of Christ, the nature of the 
mysterious union of the Three Persons in the 
eternal Trinity ; the mode of the Procession of the 
Spirit, the salvability of the heathen. These and 
such like points as these, most ministers would feel 
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it unnecessary to discuss before most congregations. 
And Reserve of this kind, amounting simply to the 
judicious selection of the subjects for public in- 
structioU) whether before congregations or in the 
dass rocHUi and abstinence from subjects not so 
selected, could not be pronounced objectionable, or 
inconsistent with the command to ^'preach the 
Gospel to every creature." 

A third form of Reserve may be conceded. We 
advert, not to the choice of topics for instruction, 
but to the manner in which these topics are em- 
ployed. Circumstances there might be, which 
would demand a cautious attention to expressions 
used, or advice tendered, from an apprehension of 
misconstruction. Thus the Apostle, while admitting 
that the " mystery of iniquity did already work,*' 
intimated rather by an allusion than a distinct state^ 
ment, that the cause preventing its development 
was destined to be presently removed — "he who 
now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the 
way ; and then shall that Wicked be revealed." If 
we are right in understanding this "mystery" to be 
incipient Romanism, then, probably, we are right in 
believing that the impediment to its manifestation 
was the existence of Rome, political or pagan. A 
prediction of the overthrow of that mighty power, 
coming from the pen of the most distinguished 
advocate of Christianity, might, if plainly expressed, 
have been considered a hint to insurrection, and 
have subjected the already suspected Christians to 
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the horrors of persecution. And, therefore, we can 
both comprehend and appreciate the prudence which 
wrapped this prophecy in a significant allusion, and 
forbore to clothe it in a simple formula of expression. 
And cases analogous to this constantly arise, dic- 
tating the same course, and justifiable from apostolic 
precedent. The subject of spiritual freedom might 
be dangerously misunderstood by an enslaved and 
impatient people; and the exhortation to ^' stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ makes us free," 
might be interpreted as a suggestion to shake off 
the yoke of political oppression. The desire of 
Israel to bring back their exiled monarch,* might, 
as a topic of public instruction, have sounded with 
portentous significancy in the days of the English 
Revolution. And we know of nothing in the spirit 
or requirements of the Gospel, which forbids the 
exercise of such a cautionary Reserve as this. 

One thing, however, must be observed in refer- 
ence to all these kinds of Reserve, that they are the 
results of circumstances, and not parts of a fixed and 
intentional system. The first is simply reverence ; 
the second, judgment ; the third, prudential caution. 
But the Reserve of Tractarian recommendation is 
different from all this. It is the deliberate con- 
cealment of truth — simple, fundamental truth- 
advocated on grounds which are not casual or cir- 
cumstantial, and from reasons which would make 
the practice of it one of universal and constant use. 

* 2 Sam. xix. 10, U. 
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In a word, the Reserve pleaded by them is a System ; 
that conceded by us is a varying circumstance. The 
causes which produce it may be sometimes, but not 
always, existent. This distinction will be more 
obvious when we ascertain the groimds on which the 
Reserve of the Tracts is defended. The enumera- 
tion of these grounds will prove that it is recognised 
as a great principle, pleading in its own favor, pre- 
cedents, which are not provisional and accidental, 
but unaccommodating and original. 

We now proceed to examine the grounds on 
which this theory rests. Some of these are so utterly 
fanciful and so little applicable to the subject, that 
were they not deUberately advanced in its support, 
we should not deem them deserving even of an allu- 
sion. It is argued, for example, that this Reserve, 
of which the '* Secret Discipline" of the Early 
Church is supposed to be an eminent example, 
rests on something more ancient and general than 
ecclesiastical regulation ; that "it is founded deep 
in our nature; that the system is to be traced 
throughout the Heathen world in some shape or 
other, proving it to be either of Divine origin, or 
arising out of some common principle."* This, it 
must be allowed, is looking far for the foundation of 
a supposed Christian system. That there is some- 
thing in our nature attached to the marvellous, and 
fond of enveloping even what is simple in enigma 
or obscurity, cannot be questioned ; that Paganism, 

* Tract Ixxxvii. p. 11. 
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whether celehratmg the orgies of Osiris, the rites of 
the Cahiri, or the mysteries of Eleusis, has ever 
rejoiced in what is veiled and imposing — of this we 
did not require to be informed. But that dSl this 
Reserve was one of the discreditable inventions of 
superstition and priestcraft, the cunning device of 
the juggling and interested to impose upon the 
deluded, a part of that profitable system, by which 
philosophers gained adherents, and the initiated the 
opportunities for those questionable indulgences, 
which rendered concealment more than advisable — 
this is so universally admitted, that it cannot biU: 
excite our surprise to find the writer of these Tracts 
building his theory upon a ground so doubtful, and 
venturing to affirm, that the Reserve for which he 
contends — a reserve having the authority of Christ 
and His disciples — ^has only an accidental devdop- 
ment in the Disciplina Arcani, but that ^^ its system 
is to be traced throughout the Heathen world in 
some shape or other." Surely, independently of 
the dishonour done to Christianity by the sup- 
position of such an identity, it is logically improper 
to argue, that truth should be withheld from the 
perishing, because corrupt man loves mystery, and 
a corrupt world became enamoured of imposing or 
convenient concealment. 

If this groimd refuses to bear the burthen placed 
upon it, what shall we say to the argument drawn 
from the conceded fact of the gradual development 
of truth ? It is argued, that '* many generations of the 
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Heathen world are in a state of great ignorance of 
many things of the very highest importance to their 
well-being /^ that the books of Moses contain not 
the same amount of truth conveyed in subsequent 
revelations; that moral and spiritual truth was 
veiled under numerous rites and tjrpes.^ Of all 
this, there ctui be no question ; nor respecting it, is 
any question made. We are perfectly prepared to 
grant that Grod did not adopt the system of pouring 
a full flood of light at once upon the world, but 
that it was His pleasure to allow it to reach men 
slowly, mildly, gradually. Nay, more, we are pre- 
parcKl to admit that at this moment — ^far in advance 
as we are of the men of other dispensations — we 
are in but the twiUght of our knowledge, "seeing 
through a glass darkly, knowing in part and pro- 
phesying in part." But, what then ? How does the 
desired conclusion flow from these premises ? Are 
God's ways as our ways ? Are His mode and 
measure of action to be ours ? Because He has 
seen fit to give us but a certain amount of His mind, 
to bestow upon us a limited quantity of knowledge, 
are we, therefore, to abridge that quantity in our 
communication of it to others ? Because He has 
given us a Volume of Revelation consisting only of 
a definite number of pages, are we, therefore, to 
make those pages less ? Because He has given us 
at certain times of the year, but twelve hours' day- 
hght, are we, therefore, to exclude the sun's rays 

* Tract Ixxx. pp. 3> 4. 
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for a portion of that period ? Because He has been 
pleased to allow the earth to bring forth, not in full 
exuberance, but with comparative reluctance, are 
we, therefore, to deny to our fellow-creatures the 
iiill use of all that God has given? The inconclu- 
siveness of this reasoning is so glaring, as to obviate 
the necessity for a larger exposure of its fallacy; 
God may be reserved to us, God must be reserved 
to us ; for who, of human intellect, can take 
in the Infinite. But, as idle were it for us to 
systematically conceal from ourselves or from others 
the truths which God has given us, as it were 
for Moses to keep some of the Commandments from 
Israel, because Grod was pleased to decUne to shew 
him the fulness of His glory. 

The next argument is more important, because 
more detailed and more specious. It is built upon 
the Reserve supposed to be practised by Christ, 
while an inhabitant of this world. Carried into its 
principal branches, the argument reUes upon the 
peculiarity of our Saviour's teaching, and the 
modesty of His public actions. These lines in the 
biography of our Lord are so distinct, that we are 
bound to examine them separately. With respect 
to the first, it is asserted that Christ spake but 
sparingly on the subjects of His higher Nature and 
His Atonement, and that one eminent branch of 
His public instructions — His teaching by parables 
— indicates a systematic and significant Reserve. 
** The constant open designation of Himself as the 
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'Son of Man/ is to be noticed, for it might be 

thought, here is the common admission which 

those, who wish to deny the Gk)dhead of Christ, 

mi^t most desire. And will it not be seen, by 

examining the passages where our Lord most fully 

declared His Divinity, that it was as it were (so to 

speak) forced from Him by others and followed by 

violence/** In reply to this, it might be sufficient 

to say, that apart from any systematic concealment 

of a great truth, there were reasons sufficiently 

cogent to induce our Lord to speak sparingly of His 

Divinity, The known hostility of the Priests and 

Levites on the one hand, and the feverish, excitable 

state of the Jewish people on the other, rendered 

caution imperatively necessary .f Had our Lord in 

every discourse, and on every occasion, announced 

His high pretensions, the result, in all probability, 

would have been the excitement of such a storm of 

opposition, as would have interrupted, if it did not 

terminate. His career of usefulness. An indictment, 

a prosecution, and a summary conviction, would 

have been the probable consequences of any such 

frequent assertion of His dignity, as would have 

challenged the notice and bigotry of His foes. On 

the other hand, the unequivocal repeated revelation 

of His majesty might have stimulated the populace 

into some act of reckless enthusiasm, and produced 

a political convulsion* Such a result was anything 

but unlikely ; for we find that upon the performance 

* Tract Ixxx. p. 22. f Luke xi. 53, 54. 
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of a striking miracle, Christ was compelled by 
retirement into solitude to check that current of 
popular feeling, which threatened to bear Him to a 
throne. "^ But all this was simple caution, dictated 
by circumstances, and not the systematic concoadU 
ment of important truth,* dictated by an adopted 
principle. But this is not the only reply we can 
render to this attempted proof of the Tractarian 
theory. The question of &ct remains yet to be 
considered. Is it the case that our Lord did thus 
keep back the doctrine of His Godhead, so that it 
was only " forced from Him by others ?" When He 
uttered that memorable assertion of His dignity, ''I 
and my Father are One," there was no attempt at 
concealment, no reluctance to avow the truth. 
When He made that declaration of His Divinity, 
'* Before Abraham was, I am ;" it was uttered in 
the Temple and in the entire absence of all coercing 
circumstances. When He defended himself against 
the charge of Sabbath profanation, the words, " My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work" — ^words un- 
stood by the Jews to be equivalent to an affirmatioa 
of His Divinity — ^were spoken at the season of one of 
the public festivals. In all these enunciations d 
His higher Nature, there was no reserve, no coui- 
cealment. It is true that He annoimced not the 
truth systematically or in lengthened discourse; 
and that, in all probability, for the reason assigned ; 
but it is also true that He did announce it, and that, 

* John vi. 16. 
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^ih sach deamess, that in all the instances cited. 
His life was put in peril by the plainness of His 
rtatements. 

A similar delusion appears to rest upon Tractarian 
minds when they contemplate our Lord's teaching 
in rderence to the doctrine of the Atonement. 
"We know what His preaching was ; He taught the 
Atonement always ; He taught it in the beatitudes, 
in the parables, in His miracles, in His commands, 
in His warnings, in His promises ; He taught it 
always, but always covertly, never at all in a manner 
now required, but quite the opposite/'* If this be 
so, it should be recollected that when our Lord dis- 
charged His earthly ministry, the Atonement -had 
not taken place. It was an event yet future. It 
by among the things to be hereafter, not among the 
completed transactions of the past. It was, there- 
fore, sufficiently natural, that, although a place was 
to be given to that momentous doctrine, it should 
not be a place so large and conspicuous, as it would 
be entitled to, when among the historical events 
of Christianity. But, that when it was spoken of, 
it was "covertly," differently from "the explicit 
manner now required," this as a fact we distinctly 
deny. Certainly, there was no Reserve in that 
declaration, "As Moses lifted up the serpent, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that who- 
soever beUeveth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life ;" certainly none in that, "The Son 

* Tract Ixxxyii. p. 54. 
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of Man came not to be ministered mito, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many ;" 
certainly none in that clause of one of His most 
public and systematic discourses, ''The bread that 
I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world;" certainly, as far as His dis« 
disciples were concerned — and the question before 
us concerns disciples, not strangers — ^there was 
nothing concealed or covert in that expression, 
"This is my blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins." All these 
passages contain the doctrine of the Atonement ; not 
wrapped up in obscure phraseology, nor shrouded 
in terms, obvious to some, while baflSUng the penetra- 
tion of others, but plainly, clearly, explicitly. How 
they escaped Tractarian observation is a mystery 
much more difficult of comprehension. 

One branch, however, of our Lord's public in- 
structions there is, which demands somewhat fuller 
consideration. It is affirmed in these Tracts, that 
our Lord's parables are distinct illustrations of His 
adoption of the principle of Reserve ; that they are 
truth veiled, "spiritual and heavenly precepts, thus 
left to the rude and rough world, so that the veil of 
the figure might still be over them."* To this, we 
are ready to admit, that so far as a parable is a 
figurative discourse, wherein truth is contained, but 
conveyed in similitude and emblem, so far there is 
and must be concealment. And, more than this, it 

* Tract Ixxx. p. 10. 
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seems not unlikely, that our Lord may have adopted 
this peculiar form of instruction for the very pur- 
pose of stimulating the indolent minds of His 
countrymen into enquiry ; and, by placing the truth 
beneaSTand not u^nle surface, of exdting them 
to reflection and self-application. Enough there 
was said to create alarm and arouse thoughtfulness, 
had men but chosen to reflect instead of to trifle 
with truth. But, it by no means follows, that be- 
cause Christ presented truth under illustrations, 
therefore he wished to keep back truth. The object 
of Nathan was not to practise Reserve towards 
David, but to stimulate a torpid conscience to a 
sense of sin, without exciting those angry passions 
and lacerated feelings, which direct accusation might 
have produced. But, one point there is, of special 
importance in the consideration of this question, 
which contains the refutation of the Tractarian 
theory. Whatever caution, whatever judicious 
management of His subject our Lord might have 
observed towards the captious Jews, there was 
no Reserve practised towards his own disciples. 
With them he had no concealment. They, 
like others, listened to the parables, and they 
were supplied with the interpretation. " Unto 
you," said our Lord, "it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God." " When they 
were alone, he expoimded all things to his dis- 
ciples." " Declare unto us the parable of the tares 
of the field," was the request t)f his followers , a 
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request which met with a ready and satisfactory 
response.* Had the Reserve of Christ been of that 
kind which Tractarians advocate, it had extended 
to his own disciples as well as to the cavilling mul- 
titude. And this is the point which Tractarians 
are bound to prove, before they can convert our 
Lord's conduct into a precedent. For the Reserve, 
which they would have us practise, is a withhold- 
ment of explicit truth from Christian disciples ; and 
the proof by which they would establish the pro- 
priety of this Reserve, only at most shews a caution 
exercised towards Jewish opponents. To make the 
proof available, the cases must be parallel. It must 
be shewn that our Lord was reserved towards his 
own professing and avowed adherents, was obscure 
to those who had committed themselves to his 
cause and guidance. And if this be not demon- 
strated, the adduced instance fails ; for the case is 
not in point. Nay, more, it must be proved, that 
whatever Reserve our Lord did practise towards the 
Jews, was part of a fixed system, the illustration of 
a rigid principle ; and not, simply, the necessary 
result of temporary or accidental circumstances. 
And when all this is done — and that it will be done 
we are inclined to doubt-7-it remains to be shewn 
that our Lord's course in such a matter is designed 
to be a rule of action to us, and that Christian 
ministers, having received from the Scriptures an 

* See also Matt. xxiv. 3, 4 ; Luke xii. 2, 3 ; Luke xyli. 20, 37 ; 

Luke xi. 1, 12; Matt, xviii. 1. 
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injanction to " declare the whole counsel of God,' • 
are bound to pursue a totally opposite course, 
because Christ, for reasons which can only be 
matters of conjecture, was pleased to be cautious in 
his ministrations.* 

The second branch of our Lord's conduct on 
which the advocates for Reserve rely, is that which 
includes His miraculous acts. It is remarked, in 
reference to His appearance after His Resurrection, 
that '^ we find the obscure Galilee marked out re- 
peatedly and pointedly to be the chosen scene of 
these manifestations, more than the crowded Jeru- 
salem." And again, "as our Lord avoided the 
more public places for the manifestation of His 
Divine power and goodness, and went into the 
retired and despised Galilee, and hid His Divinity 
under the garb of humblC' and common life ; so 
does He in the persons of His Disciples, producing 
in them a tendency to withdraw themselves from 
the eyes of men."t '* The miracles of our blessed 
Lord were the other mode of His teaching mankind 
and disclosing His Divinity — and will not all that 
has been said forcibly apply to them also. "J Now 
even upon the supposition, that all these obser- 
vations are founded in fact, the point which they 
intend to sustain would not be advantaged by the 
mstances adduced. The same reasons which die- 
tated caution in the enimciation of doctrines, will 
apply to any modesty which marked the performance 

♦ See Appendix M. -*t Tract Ixxx, pp. 6, 8. J Id. p. U 
A L 
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of miracles. Apprehension of hostility, or tte 
dread of exciting popular enthusiasm, would suffi- 
ciently account for our Lord preferring^ to do His 
acts of mercy unostentatiously rather than publicly. 
And that there was on these grounds sufficient cause 
. for caution, is evident from this, that, upon the one 
hand, those acts nearly urged the multitude to an 
insurrectionary demonstration in His favour ; and, 
on the other, that they provoked His enemies to 
lay plans for His destruction. '^When Jesus 
therefore perceived that they would come and take 
Him by force, to make Him a King, He departed 
again into a mountain Himself alone."* Here is 
an instance of retirement into soUtude, arising out 
of the imdesired consequence of a manifestation of 
His power. "Jesus walked no more openly among 
the Jews, but went thence into a country near to 
the wildemess.^t Here is a second instance of 
retirement, the reason for which is previously as- 
signed — " From that day forth they took counsel 
to put Him to death," and that because he had 
raised Lazarus from the dead. If then our Lord 
had selected retired scenes for the performance of 
His miracles, it would be perfectly op^i to us to 
conjecture, that that selection was the consequence 
of accidental circumstances demanding peculiar cir- 
cumspection. But all this is quite distinct from a 
systematic habit, resulting, not from circumstances 
Jbut from obedince to the laws of an adopted and 

* John vi. 15. t John xi. 54. 
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rigid principle. But it still remains to be detennined 
whether the fact be as it has been represented, that 
is, whether in the doing of His miracles our Lord did 
shun publicity. Our information on such a point, 
must, of course, be derived from the history of 
those miracles ; and, certainly, a very cursory sur- 
vey of it is sufficient to assure us that no systematiic 
concealment was designed. His miracles were per- 
formed just in that way, which the circumstances 
producing and attending them would seem to pre- 
scribe. When He changed the water into wine at 
Cana, there was evidently no reserve. The miracle 
was intended to "manifest forth His glory," and 
was wrought in the midst of the guests of a marriage 
feast. When the multitudes in the desert place 
were fed, the four thousand upon one occasion, and 
the five thousand upon another, were witnesses and 
evidences of the fact ; and, although the place in 
which that act of power was performed was remote 
from "towns and villages," yet it must be recol- 
lected, that it was that very fact of its distance from 
the means of ordinary supply which occasioned the 
miracle. Our Lord did not lead out the multitude 
into a sequestered scene, that there He might work 
the miracle, but He wrought the miracle becau^ 
the people happened to be in a desert place. When 
the paralytic sufferer was restored, there was no 
attempt at concealment ; for so dense was the crowd 
who witnessed the act, that Christ could not be 
approached but by the adoption of an unusual ex- 

L 2 
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pedient. When the issue of blood WBS stanched, 
the attendance of a '' multitude who thronged our 
Lord/' and the extortion of a public confession, 
concurred to make conceahnent impossible. When 
''the man blind from his birth" received the gift of 
sight, there was so little of an attempt at privacy, 
that the miracle challenged the inunediate notice of 
the Pharisees, led to an examination of witnesses, 
and to the increase of our Saviour's fame. When 
the daughter of Jairus was reanimated, it is true 
that there were but a few witnesses of the special 
act by which she was rescued from the grasp of 
death; but it is also true, that a multitude was 
cognizant of the facts of her dissolution and of her 
restoration to life. When the widow's son was pre- 
sented alive to his mourning mother, that, miracle 
had for its scene the streets of Nain, and for its 
spectators the members of a fimeral procession. 
The resurrection of Lazarus was attended by no 
circumstances of concealment, for "many of the 
Jews which had seen the things that Jesus did, 
believed on him." The miracle at the pool of 
Bethesda could not have been private, for it took 
place in the presence of that " great multitude of im- 
potent folk, who waited for the moving of the 
water." The attention of the blind men of Jericho, 
who owed their restoration to sight to the power of 
our Lord, was excited by the noise of **the multi- 
tudes who passed by." All these miracles were 
public, open, unreserved. There was, in the doing 
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of them, no elusion of men's observation, no '^mani- 
festation of Divine power" to the few, and a veiling 
of it fix)m the many. And, it is worthy of notice, 
that the doctrinal use which our Saviour made of 
His miracles, is altogether inconsistent with the 
idea that there was a ^' secret character about them/' 
In vindicating His claims to men's acceptance, He 
pointed continually to the evidence of His acts; 
"The works which the Father hath given me to 
fimsh, the same works bear witness of me" "If I 
had not done among them the works which none 
other man did they had not had sin, but now they 
have no cloke for their sin." 

A third ground on which the theory of Reserve 
is defended, consists of the supposed caution of the 
Apostles, considered as pubUc instructors. It is 
maintained that the doctrine of the Atonement was 
not only scantily noticed in the ministry of our 
Lord, but reservedly communicated in that of His 
followers. " The bringing forward of the Atone- 
ment explicitly and prominently on all occasions, is 
evidently quite opposed to what we consider the 
teaching of Scripture, nor do we find any sanction 
for it in the Gospels. If the Epistles of Paul appear 
to favor it, it is only at first sight." " Not only is 
the exclusive and naked exposure of so very sacred 
a truth unscriptural and dangerous, but, as Bishop 
Wilson says, the comforts of reUgion ought to be 
appUed with great caution. And, moreover, to 
require, as is sometimes done, from both grown 
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persons and children, an explicit declaration of a 
belief in the Atonement and the full assurance of 
its power, appears equally untenable."* This is a 
startling position, and strange to the ears of those 
who have been accustomed to rely upon the ex- 
hibition of that great truth, " God so loved the 
world, as to give his only Son," for subduing the 
obduracy of the corrupt heart and drawing alienated 
sinners to God. Of course, the decision of this 
point must be found in an examination of Apostolic 
writings ; and widely have we mistaken the tenor 
and substance of those writings, if they do not both 
" prominently and explicitly" advance the doctrine 
in question. " We preach," says St. Paul, " Christ 
crucified — Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God." "Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the Law, being made a curse for us." 
"God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not imputing unto us oiu* trespasses." 
" God commendeth his love to us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." " By one 
offering, He hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified." Such are the declarations of St. Paul. 
" Ye know," repeats St. Peter, " that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversation, received by tradition 
from your fathers ; but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot. . . . who His own self bear our sins in His own 

• Tract Ixxx. pp. 74, 78. 
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body on the tree, by whose stripes ye are healed." 
" Herein is love," exclaims St. John, " not that we 
loved Gk>d, but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins. " These quotations 
are, (as all familiar with the Bible must know,) but 
the merest gleanings of passages, which might be 
gathered from the Epistles, announcing and incul- 
cating this doctrine. And, with such passages lying 
before us, it does seem marvellous how the opinion 
could be hazarded, that '^ if St. Paul's Epistles seem 
to favor the explicit statement of the Atonement, it is 
only at first sight." Why, the whole tenor and 
point of his Epistles consist in the advocacy of this 
dogma. It is the central, or rather, the foundation 
stone of the Epistle to the Romaas ; the key to the 
arguments of his address to the Galatians ; and its 
necessity the very object of that to the Hebrews. 
So " prominently and expUcitly" is it brought for- 
ward, that to withdraw that one doctrine from his 
Epistles, is to leave them pointless and unintelligi- 
ble. It is quite sufficient to create suspicion of the 
.(weakness, if not error, of the theory we are examin- 
ing, to find that its advocates are reduced to the 
necessity of maintaining a position so opposed to all 
that is obvious. And if the adoption of that feeUe 
position did not produce in us such a suspicion, the 
means used to strengthen it must coerce us to the 
conviction, that a theory must be utterly baseless, 
which is compelled to implore such questionable 
support. Disconcerted, as it would seem, by the in- 
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controvertible fact, that the writings of St. Fkul do 
make large mention of '^Christ crucified" as the 
especial subject of apostolic preaching, these Tracts 
feel it painfully needful to accoxmt for such an in-^ 
convenient peculiarity. And how is this difficulty to 
be surmounted? ** It will be evident, that when St» 
Paul thus speaks (^ we preach Christ crucified') it 
is not the Atonement and Divinity of our Lord 
which he brings forward, although it is implied in 

that saying It is the necessity of our being cru^ 

cijied to the world, it is our humiUation together with 
him, mortification of the flesh, being made conform- 
able to his sufferings and death It is expressing, 

in other words, our Saviour's declaration, * he that 
Cometh after me must take up his cross daily and 
follow me.' "* Now we question not for a moment 
that this doctrine of the necessity for Christian subju- 
gation, which the Apostles elsewhere metaphorically 
call "being crucified to the world," is largely incul- 
cated in apostolic writings. Strange would it be, in- 
deed, if Epistles, designed not merely to state truth 
for the ignorant, but to inculcate holiness on the pro- 
fessing, should be destitute of a truth so needful for 
consistency and salvation. But, this is not the point 
in question. That point is, whether, independent 
of the inculcation of self-crucifixion, the Apostles 
did not "explicitly and prominently " bring forward 
the doctrine of the Atonement effected by the 
sacrifice of the Redeemer. And, surely, the very 

Tract Ixxx. pp. 74, 75. 
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passage which these Tracts have selected as pro- 
tective of their theory, is one of the very strongest 
of the many which resist and disprove it. Through-* 
out the chapter from which it is taken, it appears 
evident that St. Paul uses the term *' Christ cruci^ 
fied" in no other sense than that of an expression 
of the literal sacrifice of the Saviour. The * * preach-» 
ing of the Cross,'' in one part of it, is synonimous 
with the " preaching of the Gospel."* The doctrine 
of "Christ crucified'* is declared to be, "to the 
Greeks, foolishness ;" a declaration this, inteUigible 
in the ordinary sense, but uninteUigible in the 
Tractarian sense, when we recollect that the law 
of self-subjugation, of conquest attained over na- 
tural passions, was so far from being despised 
among the Greeks, that it was the characteristio 
tenet of some of their most eminent schools of 
philosophy. And, independent of all this, it remains 
yet to be proved by the advocates of this theory, 
that the expression, "Christ crucified," is ever in 
the New Testament used as a sjoionyme for the 
crucifixion or spiritual subjugation of ourselves. 

We advert, lastly, to another support claimed by 
these Tracts, in favor of the propriety of Reserve. 
Appealing (as we think) xmsuccessfully to the ex* 
ample of Christ and the mode of instruction pursued 
by the Apostles, they rest upon the cautious Dis- 
cipline of the early Churdu "It is well known, 
that the general principle on which the foregoing 

* 1 Cor. i. 17, 18. 
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remarks are founded, pervades the whole religious 
system of the Ancient Church, and appears so mudi 
in various shapes throughout the works df the 
Fathers, that it would of itself form an entire subject 
of discussion to trace and exemplify it."* This is 
a strong assertion, and one which requires careful 
examination. Not that it would be incumbent on 
us to adopt a system, simply because it could plead 
in its favor the practical approval of the Ancient 
Church. Nevertheless, the testimony of Antiquity 
is one, which, on points of discipline and usage, our 
Church has so much respected, that we should be 
slow to pronoimce that erroneous, which early times 
have endorsed with their sanction. We are, I con- 
ceive, boimd to admit that, in some senses, a system 
of Reserve was practised in the early ages. One 
cause and form of this has already been adverted to, 
when allusion was made to the caution exercised in 
the selection of the topics of religious instruction. 
We cannot wonder, that with the fear of martyrdom 
before their eyes, mea would be slow to speak of the 
anti-Christian powers which resisted the spread of 
truth, or of that approaching downfal of the Roman 
empire, which was revealed to them through pro- 
phecy. If, under these peculiar circumstances. 
Christians were reserved in the statement of their 
opinions, or advanced certain topics with circum- 
spection, or even avoided those topics altogether, 
yet, this would not justify the Reserve advocated by 

* Tract Ixxx. p. 61. 
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Tractarians. That Reserve of the Ancient Church 
was the caution of men surrounded by dangers, 
the carefulness of men affected by peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and cannot with any honesty be con- 
verted into a reason why, no such dangers ex- 
isting, and no such circumstances affecting us, 
the Atonement should now be preached obscurely. 
Another form of this ancient discipline is found 
in the established rules for the treatment of such 
Pagans as exhibited symptoms of an incUnation 
towards Christianity, and of those Catechumens who 
had placed themselves under instruction previously 
to their admission into Christian communion. 
Towards both of these, Reserve was practised. It 
was not considered judicious to unfold to such 
Pagans all the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
such as the Trinity, the mystery of the two-fold 
nature of Christ, and other points, which were 
rather theoretical than obvious. And the reason of 
this caution appears to be, lest such thoughtful but 
undecided Pagans, should, in the infancy of their 
solicitude, receive impressions of Christianity likely 
to repress a spirit of enquiry, by demanding of 
them an assent to truths, superior to mere reason 
and apprehensible only by faith.* A similar 
Reserve was practised even towards Catechumens, 
although they stood in a position different from 
mere Heathens, by being avowed disciples seeking 
instruction in order to ultimate connection with 

* Apost. Constit. lib. iii. c. 5. 
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the Faithful. Towards these unbaptize^ proba- 
tioners, a system of Reserve was practised, which 
forbad their presence at the " Common Prayers," 
or the supplicatory part of religious service, and 
which excluded them from the congregation, while 
Christian rites were celebrated. The principle of 
this exclusion is obvious. These Catechumens, not 
being as yet believers, but only standing in the 
position of men qualifying for admission to the 
initiatory ordinance, were not considered entitled to 
mingle prayers with duly professed Christians ; or 
with them, to address, formally, that God into 
whose service they had not, as yet, regularly en- 
tered* Therefore, do we discover a palpable differ- 
ence between the character of religious instruction 
publicly addressed to Catechumens, and that pre- 
sented to men in full connection with the Church. 
Towards the former, truth was exhibited in a 
simple, explanatory form ;* towards the latter, 
truth was expounded in all its length and breadth, 
without economy or reservation. But^ admitting 
all this, how does this discipline affect the question 
before us? The fallacy of the Tractarian argu- 
ment lies in the misapplication of the precedent 
We grant, that in the ancient Church, Reserve 
was practised; but we affirm that the objects of 
that reserve were men outside the pale of Chris- 
tianity. And Tractarians, laying hold of that ad- 
mitted fact, would apply the practice to men inside 

* See Appendix N. 
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that pale. To make the argument available, the 
cases must be parallel or identical ; for it surely will 
not follow as a logical sequence, that because the 
early Christians dealt guardedly with Pagans, but 
unreservedly with professed believers, therefore 
we should deal guardedly with avowed baptized 
jChristians. If indeed Tractarians could shew, that 
it was an universal principle of early Christianity, 
that inspired truth was to be dealt out sparingly to 
men regularly enrolled in the fellowship of Christ's 
reUgion, then, as far as the precedents of Antiquity 
are binding upon, us, they might conclude that the 
Atonement should not be exhibited explicitly and 
prominently. But if they cannot do this, but can 
only shew, that towards the unenrolled a cautionary 
discipline was used, they cannot expect that we 
should be ruled by an example which has no relation 
to ourselves. And now to shew that we are borne 
out in the assertion, that, while there was reserve in 
the communication of truth towards Catechumens, 
there was no reserve towards Christians, we shall 
appeal to one of the eiarly writers ; and that, because 
his name, a» the author of those Catechetical Trea- 
tises, which were composed for the benefit of candi- 
dates for Baptism, stands peculiarly associated with 
the question before us. The introductory lecture of 
Cyril of Jerusalem was deUvered in full Church, to 
a mixed or general congregation ; and therefore we 
are not surprised to find its topics of a general cha^ 
racter. Therefore it excites in us no suspicion to 
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meet with such a sentence as this ; '^ Should a 
Catechumen ask, what the teachers have said, teQ 
nothing to a stranger, for we deliyer to thee a mys- 
tery, even the hope of the life to come. Let no man 
say to thee, what harm if I also know it ? So the 
sick ask for wine, and if it he unseasonably giv^i 
them, it occasions deUrium, and two evils foUow; 
the sick man dies, the physician is blamed."* 
Here is the indication of reserve ; but reserve exer- 
cised not towards the baptised, not even towards the 
declared candidates for Baptism ; but towards the 
mere hearers, who, emerging from Paganism, were 
not prepared to encounter the full light of doctrinal 
Christianity. But when we turn to the rest of these 
lectures, addressed to the candidates for Baptism 
and to members in full communion, we find no 
trace whatever of any such Reserve. The very sub- 
jects of these discourses — so full, so deep, so exalted 
— are enough to assure us that to such members, 
Cyril declared openly "the whole counsel of God." 
Who can doubt it, when such topics as these — ^the 
Unity of God ; the sovereignty of God ; the Incar* 
nation. Crucifixion, Burial, Resurrection, Ascension 
of Christ; the perpetuity of Christ's Kingdom; 
the ten Points of Faith ; the Spirit as a comforter ; 
the resurrection of the fiesh, and everlasting life — 
stand as the very titles of his discourses ? And did 
the limits of a lecture such as this admit of it, easy 
were it, by quotations, to show, that in these very 

* CyriU Catec. Lee. i. 8. 12. 
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expositions, these and kindred topics are entered 
into with an explicitness, a breadth of statemeiit 
and an almost metaphysical elaborateness, which 
lay them open to the charge of being rather too 
profound and comprehensive, than too cautious and 
reserved. And with respect to that peculiar doc- 
trine — the Atonement of our Lord — which Trac- 
tarians would have us exhibit cautiously and without 
" indecent exposure," sure we are that any condem- 
nation addressed against the Evangelical school of 
modem days, must fall with marked severity upon 
the venerable Cyril, For his discourse on that subject 
is as broad a specimen of the preaching of ^^ Christ 
crucified," as is to be found in any EvangeUcal 
ministrations. With Cyril, the " preaching of the 
Cross" did not mean the inculcation of self-renun- 
ciation ; but it did mean what it expresses, the fall, 
free announcement of the Atonement, in its ne- 
cessity, in its method, in its efficacy, in its results.* 
"What power," exclaims the preacher apostro- 
phising the penitent malefactor, " what power en- 
lightened thee? who taught thee to worship that 
despised man, thy companion on the Cross? O 
eternal light, which givest light to them which are 
in darkness. Therefore, also, he heard rightly the 
words, * be of good cheer ;* not that thy deeds are 
such as should make thee to be of good cheer, but 
that the King is here, dispensing favours. The 
request reached into a distant time, but the grace m 

* Cat. Lee. xiii. s. 3# 9^ 28, 31. 
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very speedy, ' This day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise.' Very speedily I passed sentence on 
Adam, very speedily I pardon thee. To him 
it was said, 'in the day that thou eatest, thou 
shalt surely die;' Wt thou to*day hast obeyed 
the faith, to-day is thy salvation. Adam by 
the tree fell; thou by the tree art brought to 
paradise. Mighty and ineflfable grace t Paul also 
wondered at this before thee, sayii^ 'where sin 
aboimded grace did much more abound.' The 
robber has a wish to work righteomsness, but death 
prevents him ; 'I wait not exclusively for work ; I 
have accepted faith/ "* Is this, we again ask, or is 
it not, preaching the Atonement, ''explicitly and 
prominently?" And, let it not be thought, that 
this is a partial exhibition of the ministrations of 
Antiquity. The volumes of the ancient times are 
before us; and whether we consult the pages of 
Augustine, of Chrysostom, of Jerome, the convic- 
tion remains the same, that the Fathers, in their 
homilies, their paraphrases, and comments, designed 
nothing less than to shroud from man those truths 
which are given by God "to make men wise unto 
salvation." 

We turn, in the last place, to the consideration 
of the remaining point, on which the plan of this 
Lecture urges us to dwell — the ground on which we 
must feel ourselves constrained to repudiate the 
doctrine of Reserve. This branch of the subject 

* Cat. Lee. xiii. s. 31. See Appendix O. 
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has, of course, been much anticipated ; for it is 
impossible to dissect the reasons advanced in favor 
of a theory, and exhibit their dissonance with 
reason, with facts and with alleged precedents, 
without at the same time suggesting those grounds 
which pronounce such a theory untenable. Yet it 
may be satisfactory to demonstrate its weakness, 
not merely by negative disproval, but by positive 
refutation. In attempting to do this, we shall con- 
trast it, in the first instance, with the whole tenor 
and expressions of Scripture. It will not, of course, 
be denied that all the religious truth we possess 
flows from the Volume of Inspiration. "The world 
by wisdom knows not God." " A man can have 
nothing except it were given him from above." We 
say not that the Bible reveals all religious truth to 
tis ; but that it reveals to us all the religious truth 
which God deemed necessary and sufficient for us. 
The question then, which we have to examine, is 
not, whether God has been pleased to keep back 
much from us ; but whether He has authorized us 
to keep back from ourselves or from others, any of 
those communications transmitted to us in the 
Scriptures. The whole testimony of Inspiration ap- 
pears to resist such a supposition. Passage after 
passage affirms it to be man's heritage, man's trea- 
sure, man's rightful property. The Jews were en- 
joined to be diligent students of the Book of the 
Law, " to talk of it while they walked, when they 
lay down, when they rose up ; to bind it as a sign 
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upon their hand, and a frontlet between their eyes, 
to write its words on the posts of their houses, and 
to teach them diligently to their children.'' The 
Jews were bound, as one of the terms of the cove* 
nant, to have the whole Law periodically read to a 
congregation of the entire nation, composed of 
"men, women, and children." The Jews were cen- 
sured by our Lord for their ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures, and more than once, commanded to search 
and be guided by them. And as for the principle 
of the Christian dispensation on this point, nothing 
seems clearer, than that (due allowance being made 
for the exercise of that discretion, which has been 
before conceded) its design was to put every Chris- 
tian man in possession of " the whole counsel of 
God." The manner in which the Scriptures are 
perpetually appealed to by Christ as though they 
ought to be familiar to his hearers, the condemna- 
tion of his followers for their " slowness of heart to 
believe all that the Prophets had spoken ;" the 
satisfaction derived by Paul from the conviction that 
" he had kept back nothing profitable" from his 
converts ; the transmission of epistles to whole 
communities of professing Christians, without re- 
spect of persons ; the broad admission of Scripture's 
universal profitableness ; the Apostolic commenda- 
tion of that piety which instructed a child in the 
sacred records ; the injunction to a whole Church 
to "let the Word of God dwell in them richly"— all 
these and such like facts tells us, that that Reserve 
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which would deal out saving truth sparingly, can 
daim no support from the only hook of infallible 
principles with which we are acquainted, and can 
expect no sympathy in the mind of Him, who gives 
to men His best gifts "liberally and upbraideth not." 
And, if on the other hand, passages be produced, 
shewing that inspired men had truths to communi- 
cate, which yet they forbore to express,* it remains 
still to be proved, first, that it was the design of the 
Holy Spirit, under whose motions those holy men 
wrote, that such truths should be declared ; and 
th^i, that the restraint put specially upon inspired 
men, is legitimately convertible into an argument, 
that we are bound to put, arbitrarily and in despite 
of the declarations just enumerated, a dangerous 
restraint on ourselves. 

We take another objection to the Tractarian 
theory, on the very ground whereon it partly rests 
— ^the principles of the ancient Church. In the case 
of one of the Fathers, it has been already shewn, 
that no reserve in the communication of religious 
knowledge was practised towards baptized Chris- 
tians. And we much mistake the general evidence 
of Antiquity if the practice of Cyril was not that of 
almost all his contemporaries and predecessors. 
We say of " almost all his predecessors," for we are 
bound to admit an exception in the case of the school 
of Alexandria. It seems impossible to consult, how- 
ever casually, the writings of Clement and Origen, 

♦ 1 Cor. Hi. 2 ; Heb. v. 12. 
M 2 
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without feeling that these distinguished ornaments 
of that Church were^ to a considerable degree, in- 
fected by the love of religious mystery.* Living in 
the very country of Mysteries, and predisposed to a 
partiality for all that was enigmatical, it was not im- 
natural that such men should invest the truths and 
rites of Christianity with a fanciful and vapoury 
attire. And when we recollect the influence which 
Philo the Jew — the very father of that mixed phi- 
losophical and reUgious school, which afterwards so 
much impaired the simplicity, and vitiated the 
purity of Christianity — ^had upon the Church of 
Alexandria, it is still less wonderful that the imagi- 
native minds of its teachers should be attracted 
by a system which had exclusiveness and reserve to 
recommend it. But to what did this predilection 
lead? To those fanciful analogies, to those far- 
fetched interpretations, to those allegorical puerili- 
ties, which disfigure the writings of these authors : 
to that ambiguous and misty style of expression, 
which makes it still a question what the author 
could have meant, and in which Clement so de- 
lighted, that he scruples not to say that the object 
of his Treatises was ** artificially to conceal the 
seeds of knowledge.''t Did it end here, all this 
might be passed over as an instance of the weakness 
into which great minds are prone to fall ; but in this 
tampering with truth, in this resistance to her 
rightful demands to be heard in her simplicity and 

* See Appendix F. t Strom, lib. i. c I, p. 327* 
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fulness, there is something which clouds the moral 
perceptions, and inclines men to courses which are 
neither distinguished for ingenuousness or honesty. 
Let this sentiment of Clement's~a sentiment adopted 
by Tractarian Divines, illustrate our meaning.* 
" Whatever is on his [a Gnostic's] mind is also on 
his tongue; towards those who are fit recipients 
both in speaking and living, he harmonizes his pro- 
fession with his opinions. He both speaks and 
thinks the truth ; except when consideration is ne- 
cessary ; and then, as a physician for the good of his 
patients, he will be false or utter a falsehood, as 
the Sophists say.'^f These are the finiits of the 
system of Reserve. But with the exception of the 
School of Alexandria, the whole genius of Antiquity 
appears to have been friendly to a full and open 
communication of truth to Christians. The pane- 
gyrics uttered by the Fathers upoii the Holy Scrip- 
tures,! the exhortations to read them which aboxmd 
in their writings, || the manner in which they are 
cited and alluded to in their discourses, as though 
they felt that their hearers were familiar with their 
contents ;$ the quantity of the Bible read in public 
worship ;% the placing of it open in Churches so 
that each man, not possessing a copy of the Word 
might have access to it there;** the custom of 

* Newman's Hist, of Arians, pp- 45, 79. t Strom, lib. vii. p. 863. 
X Chrys. Hom. iii. in Lazar. Aug. Ser. de Temp. 55, 56. 
. B Basil in Psal. 28, 59. § Aug. Ser. de Temp. 25. Athan. ad Drae. 
% Con. Laod. Can. 59> 60. Cyril. Catech. iv. 
** Euseb. Vit. Constant, lib. iv. 
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exercising children in committing large portions of 
it to memory ;* the habit adopted by many of the 
ancient Bishops of consecutive expositions of whole 
books » thereby securing that each topic, each ex- 
pression, each doctrine, should be noticed — all 
these combine to assure us, that in former days, 
there was no dread of an '^ indecent exposure'' of 
sacred subjects, no desire to hold back from con- 
gregations any of the " coimsel of God/* All 
Antiquity recognised the right of all Christians to 
have the Bible ; all Antiquity concurred in urging 
the study of it upon believers ; all (the mystic 
school of Alexandria excepted) agreed that it was 
ministerial faithfulness to exhibit, fully and con- 
sistently, the truths of Revelation. Whatever con- 
cealments and imposing mystery may have crept 
into the Church in after ages, this, we are bold to 
say, was the principle of the early centuries, that 
the Word preached should be an honest repre- 
sentation of the Word written. 

Lastly, we object to the system of Reserve, because 
we believe that is not in accordance with the genius 
of our own Church. Nothing seems to be clearer 
than this, that the Church of England desires to 
put no fetters upon truth. Emancipated herself 
from religious despotism by the power of the circu- 
lated Scriptures, she appears to wish that all her 
children should walk in the liberty of Christians. 
And, therefore, do we discover in her constitution 

* Sozom. Hist. lib. vi. 
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and usages, no recognition of the propriety of 
Reserve. Treading in the steps of Antiquity, so far 
as Antiquity follows the admonitions of Revelation, 
she opens the Bible freely before her people, places 
it unfolded in her churches, makes its truths heard 
from her reading desks, inculcates its claims in her 
Catechism, and gives it a voice from her pulpits. 
Impossible it is to read the early authorities of the 
Church of England, the ** short Catechism" of 
Edward VI., and the more extended one of Nowell, 
the Homily of the Reading of Scripture, the 
"Prologue** of Cranmer, the "Lamentation" of 
Ridley, the "Treatise of Holy Scripture" of Jewell, 
the eloquent and learned defence of the Bible's 
rights by Hooker,* without feeling, that as our 
Church needs no disguises, so she condescends not 
to practise any concealments. She seems to feel 
that her power, as a religious instrument, lies in the 
faithful and unreserved enunciation of God's truth. 
And, judging of her principles by her formularies, 
her standards, and the works of her most eminent 
Divines ; judging of what the preaching of her 
ministers should be, from the specimens which the 
age of the Reformation has transmitted to us, we 
should be well contented to stake the issue of this 
subject upon the question, whether the theory of 
Reserve can claim support from the theology of the 
Church of England. 

• Ecc. Pol. b. V. 22. 
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**l%ere U one hodyy and one tpirU, even as ye are coiled in one 
hope of your calling ; One Lordy one Faitky one Baptism, one 
Chd and Father of aU, who is above all, and through aU, and 
in you all." 

It is impossible to contemplate the moral history 
of man, or the movements of society, without beiag 
coerced to the conviction that there is and always 
has been, in the human breast a strong, irrepres- 
sible, xmquenchable craving for fellowship or union. 
Whether that desire be the result of that mere 
selfishness, which prompts men to covet that feeling 
of security, and that guarantee for success in imder- 
takings, which is derived from association ; whether 
it be the result of such a mere instinct as makes 
the brutes gregarious and social ; or whether it be 
the indication of a deep-seated principle which de- 
clares man to be immortal, and prompts him to 
long for something better and more peaceful than 
he can discover here — we know not ; but, one thing 
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is beyond question, that man has ever proclaimed, 
alike in words and by measures, that he cannot 
subsist without Unity. 

We may seek for our illustration of this truth in 
the domestic circle, in the wild but social hordes of 
the desert, in the circumstances which ^ve to the 
several tribes of the world their separate existence 
or nationality, in the union of the scientific, in the 
freemasonry of professions, in the laws of secret 
and organized confederacies, in the theories of the 
Socialist, or even in the combinations of the unprin- 
cipled — ^but a study of any or all of these, will prove 
that, in some shape or other, man covets the 
creation of a republic, which will reduce disjointed 
and jarring materials into something resembling 
harmony and repose. The worst have been at times 
prepared to make any sacrifice for the attainment of 
such a luxury ; and the best have made it the object 
of their constant aspirations, and the subject of 
their daily prayers. **I was meditating," said the 
saintly Hooker, when the kindness of surrounding 
friends roused hun from an apparent slumber, which 
they conceived to be the approach of dissolution — 
'^I was meditating on the number and nature of 
angels and their blessed obedience and order, with- 
out which peace could not be in heaven ; and, oh ! 
that it might be so on earth. I have lived to see 
that this world is made up of perturbations, and 
have long been preparing to leave it. I am at 
peace with all men, and God is at peace with me." 
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It is not wonderful, that this state of unity which 
men so anxiously and instimctively desire, should 
be chiefly expected from Religion. Professing to 
come from God, the Lord of peace and the Author 
of all the exquisite harmony of creation, it is but rea^ 
sonable to conclude, that if any institution has the 
power of pouring calmness upon a disturbed and 
feverish world, that power lies mainly in the hand of 
Christianity. Her Author placed this among his 
many titles — " the Prince of Peace ;" his Advent to 
earth was welcomed by unearthly voices which 
chaunted peace ; and his mission was announced to 
have for its special object, '^ the gathering together 
of all things in One, even in Christ/* 

Nor is it to be wondered at, that any religious 
institution which exhibited to men the possession, 
the apparent possession, of more of this Unity than 
another, should attract to it the interest of minds 
anxious not merely for order, but for that advance 
of the Redeemer's kingdom upon earth, which 
is so much dependent upon order. Such an in- 
stitution do the Tractarian Divines conceive that 
they have discovered in the Church of Rome. 
And among the several causes, which have tempted 
many individuals of that party to look to Rome 
with an eye of leniency, if not of sympathy and 
admiration, probably there is none, which has 
proved more dangerously fascinating than this, 
the aspect of ecclesiastical unity which she ex- 
hibits. 
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An examination of some of the accredited publica- 
tions of the Tractarian school will shew, that for a 
considerable time past this attraction has been ope- 
rating strongly upon the minds of their writers. A 
few quotations will prove to us that the warm regard 
which has of late been manifested towards that once 
pure but sadly fallen Church, and which has led, in 
some instances, to the most conclusive demonstra- 
tions of affection for her which men could give, is 
not of recent creation ; but that it is only a more 
emphatic expression of those feelings of attachment 
to Rome, which, even in the midst of powerful con- 
victions of her '^ apostate'' condition, and her 
" crafty, cruel, tyrannical" character,* clung so 
tenaciously to the mind as gradually to obscure the 
deamess and pervert the decisions of the judgment. 
" The age," observes the most eminent member of 
that party, '^ is moving towards something, and most 
unhappily the one religious communion among us 
which has of late years been practicaUy m possession 
of that something, is the Church of Rome. She 
alone, amidst all the errors and evils of her practical 
system, has given free scope to the feelings of love, 
mystery, tenderness, reverence, devotedness, and 
other feelings which may especially call Catholic."t 
" We trust, of com'se," observes elsewhere the same 
author, '^ that active and visible union with the See 
of Rome is not of the essence of a Church ; at the 

* Newman on Prop. Office, &c. 1837. Posey's Letter, 1839. 
t Newman's Letter to Dr. Jelf» p« 26. 
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same time we aree deeply consdous, that in lacldng 
it, far from asserting a right, we forego a great 
privilege. Rome has imperishable claims on our 
gratitude, and, were it so ordered, on our deference. 
She is our 'elder sister;' nay, she is our mother, 
to whom by the grace of God, we owe it that 
we are what we are; for her sins and our own, 
we are estranged from her in presence not in 
heart. May we never be provoked to forget her, or 
cease to love her, even though she frown upon tis, 
and to desire, if it were possible, to be as one with 
her."* Again, "They [Romanists] seem almost to 
rejoice more over the accessions to their number 
caused by mere argument, or mere imagination, 
than over all the indications, now so general, of 
reviving earnestness, which (we are arguing with 
them all along on their own principles) would seem 
to promise, in due time, a far more plentiful, and 
incomparably more valuable, reinforcement. . . • We 
repeat, we are speaking ad homines ; our own 
opinion, as we have before expressed it, is, that in- 
dividuals would at present act (in the abstract) quite 
unwarrantably in leaving us for Rome.^'f These 
passages clearly evince, that, at the time at which 
they were written, a strong feeling of partiality to- 
wards Romanism occupied the mind of their writers. 
And much about the same period, that preference 
was imequivocally expressed by one who sjrm- 
pathised with the school of Oxford, in the decisive 

* Brit. Critic, Oct. 1841. t W. July, 1841. 
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step which separated him from our communion, and, 
for a season, placed him in avowed connection with 
Borne. And although more causes than one seem 
to have contributed to that act, yet the recorded 
history of his feelings teUs us that the argument 
which bore with most weight upon his mind, was 
that derived from the appearance of unity, which 
the Papal system presented. Viewing the Church 
of Israel in her rites and constitution as the pat- 
tern or type of that more perfect institution which 
the Redeemer was himself to construct, this writer 
found, to his apprehension, no religious community 
responding to his idea of a true Church except that 
in visible union with the Papal See. *' The Mosaic 
dispensation led me then to look for a Church char- 
acterised by visible oneness, — by the strictest re- 
quired holiness, — ^by Catholicity, as to the land of its 
inheritance (this being, under the Gospel, the whole 
earth) — ^by a supreme spiritual rule, in a succession of 
individuals — ^by unbroken pastoral descent from its 
first divinely selected office-bearers, the Apostles — 
by continual daily sacrifice, by a] real, mysterious 
presence of Deity with her. . • . The Catholic Church 
in commxmion with the See of Rome, stood forth, 
in my view, the close and perfect antitype of the 
Church under the Old Testament. . . . The Com- 
munion of the whole Catholic Church, in recog* 
nition of one supreme See and its possessor — as it 
was one of the chief points of her correspondency 
with the Jewish type, so it became a principal one 
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of my present consideration. The necessity of a 
centre of Unity, for the well-being of the Church, 
as it had often at previous times been on my mind, 
now forcibly recurred. . . . The fundamental principle 
of Protestantism, under every form, rejects it; 
setting at defiance the testimony of nature, reason, 
fact, antiquity, and Scripture, &c."* Lastly, in 
the latest work of the leader of that school — a work 
written previous to the author's secession from the 
Church wherein he had been baptised, to whose 
institutions he owes that mental cultivation which 
has made him eminent, and under whose fostering 
care he experienced the growth of that devotional 
spirit, which now seeks, perhaps vainly, a purer 
atmosphere in another communion — we find clear 
indications of attachment to Rome arising from the 
symmetry of her system. " If," exclaims this 
writer, ** there be a form of Christianity at this 
day, distinguished for its careful organisation and 
its consequent power — ^if there be a fonn of Chris- 
tianity, such, that it extends throughout the world, 
though with varjdng measures of prominency or 
prosperity in separate places — that it has been 
altogether or almost driven from some countries, 
that in others its members are degenerate and cor- 
rupt, and surpassed in conscientiousness and in vir- 
tue, as in gifts of intellect by the very heretics 
whom it condemns — that heresies are rife and 
Bishops negligent within its own pale ; — and that 

♦ Sibthorpe's Answer to Enquiry, &c. pp. 10, 18. 
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amid its disorders and fears there is but one Voice 
for whose decisions its people wait with trust, one 
name and one see to which they look with hope, 
and that name Peter, and that see Rome ; such a 
religion is not imlike the Christianity of the fifth 
and sixth centuries/** 

On these quotations we shall pause but to make 
one observation. Throughout them, there is disr 
coverable the same tendency ; that of looking to- 
wards Rome and her admitted defects with leniency, 
that of regarding her supposed excellencies with 
almost unqualified admiration. In the contempla- 
tion of the unity of her system and the perfection 
of her centralization, her manifold faults appear 
to subside into comparative unimportance. The 
machine works well as an ecclesiastical instrument ; 
the principles, the powers, and the spirit which 
moves it, are points almost studiously omitted in an 
estimate of its value. The attraction to her is the 
unity displayed in her government, and in the sub- 
mission of her members to the dogmas she incul- 
cates. And it is because this Subject has been put 
forward so strongly and repeatedly by the Tractarian 
Divines, that we are justified in giving it a place in 
the consideration of those topics which, taken to- 
gether, make up their theological system. 

In discussing the point before us, we shall carry 
our observations into two branches, by determining 
in the first place, what the ancient Church con- 

* Essay on Develop, pp. 269» 316. 
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sidered to be Christian Unity ; and, in the seoondi 
whether the Church of Rome can with any fairness 
lay claim to the possession of it. 

In entering upon the first of these topics, it is 
necessary for us to take a distinction, which is 
frequently overlooked in the examination of this and 
similar points, and which appears to be of too much 
importance to be unnoticed. Two things there are, 
frequently confounded with each other, viz., qualities 
which are always and universally essential to a 
system, and qualities which are only essential to the 
perfection of a system. This distinction has been 
applied by some eminent Divines — ^whether rightly 
or wrongly, it were presumptuous to say — to 
Churches which are marked by the presence or 
absence of episcopal government ; Episcopacy being, 
according to their views, ^'essential to the well- 
being, but yet not to the being of a Church." 
And this distinction may, with reference to the 
question before us, be applied to the Church of 
Christ in her present state of imperfection, as con- 
trasted with her future state of completeness. 
Christianity is but a vast and powerful institution 
constructed for the efiectuation of a mighty result. 
That result is in the filling of Heaven with the 
multitudes of the saved, or, in the language of 
Scripture, *' bringing many sons unto glory." She 
is a corporation of truths, powers, means and in- 
fluences ; all of which have descended from above, 
that they might attract to themselves certain materials 
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of this world; and by operating upon them, make 
them meet for a residence in Heaven. But all this 
is done gradually, and, as far as the present state of 
things is considered, imperfectly. Thus, for ex- 
ample, holiness is one of the Church's attributes, 
and, as exhibited in her members and her prin- 
ciples, a proof of her efficiency. But yet how faintly 
and scantily do we see it presented to the eyes of 
the world. A measure of it is found in some in- 
dividuals, and those individuals but a section of 
the professedly reUgious. Nevertheless, we do not 
conclude that the Church which can only exhibit 
this partial success in one branch of her expected 
products is, therefore, not the Church of Christ. 
We admit the distinction between a condition of 
perfection and one of imperfection ; and we accept 
present fruits as a promise of future maturity. 
Thus, for example, we recognise reUgious enjoy- 
ment as one of the results of practical Christianity, 
and believe the peace which the Saviour left to 
His followers, to be if sought, the undoubted 
heritage of his people. And yet, although they 
who attain to it are but comparatively few, and the 
degree of it which they possess, unsatisfactory and 
interrupted, we do not allow ourselves to conclude 
that, because reUgious happiness is not a charac- 
teristic of all, therefore the Church which wants it 
in its imiversaUty is not of the body of Christ. We 
draw the distinction, again, between the childhood 
and the manhood of the Church, and accept the 

N 
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imperfect peace which the children; of Qod have 
here, as an intimation, that with the Church's statci 
of perfection, will come the fulness of the Christian's 
happiness. And so, with respect to the subject 
under consideration. . Unity is one of the attributes 
of the Church of Christ, one of the promised results 
of her advance in grace. "The glory which thou 
gavest me I have given them, .that they .may be one 
even as we are one." **He gave gifts to men for 
the - perfecting of the Saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ ; till 
we all come in the unity of the faith/. and. of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of. the. fulness of 
Christ." Here is a state pourtrayed : and here are 
the means provided for its attainment. And yet, 
when we contemplate the Christian world, we find 
the exhibition of Unity as unsatisfactory, and scanty 
as that of holiness and happinessl But we are no 
more justified in concluding that those religious 
comimunities, which are but feebly united to each 
other, or whose several members are but feebly 
united among themselves, are not of the mystic 
body of Christ, than we should be warranted in 
deciding, that that Church is not a true one which 
wants perfect holiness, or complete and universal 
happiness. We believe that none of these qualities 
are to be had, in their perfection, under the present 
dispensation ; that the Bible has given . us no 
reason for expecting it; that history presents no 
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picture of it; and that we are to Wait for the 
age of the Church's maturity and glory for the re- 
alization of these hopes of harmony, which yet it is 
the duty of every Christian to labour to convert 
^lto Substance. There must be progress in religion 
as in civilization ; and in both, ultimate success is 
the result ^ of long experiment, many disappoint- 
ments, and persevering effort. The colony recently 
planted is the future nation in its infancy. In the 
constitution it has adopted, in the code of laws it 
has drawn up, in the regulations it has bound upon 
its members, it has aU the materials for prospective 
prosperity and order. . And yet these materials are 
long in forming themselves into an influential and 
BUQCi^sful . system. . Enough there is to produce a 
kind of discordant concord, and to form the ground 
of expectation, that at some time, that concord will 
|>e p^tfect; but not enough, to clothe that rude 
repjiblic with all the graces and comforts and 
securities of a country which has long been in- 
vested with . the blessings, of civilization. If then, 
Chtistdanity at large, and her several Churches in 
particular^ do not appear to us to realize the con- 
ceptions v^e- have formed of the Unity which should 
distinguish the . Saviour's kingdom upon earthy 
it. may be a question well worth our considera^ 
tion, whether the disappointment be not of our 
own creation; whether we have not embarrassed 
ourselves, by expecting the autumnal fruits in sum- 
mei^^ and by classing that among the essentials 

N 2 
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of a true Church, which, after all, may be but 
the essential of a perfect one. 

We now proceed to the examination of anotheii 
point, the consideration of what Unity is. Wd 
speak not yet of the several prmciples and lawie^; 
which secured harmony in the early Church, bat 
simply of the quality itself in the general or abstracts 
It seems impossible to survey the various methods 
by which cohesion is imparted to each of the several 
sections of which the population of earth is cotQ't 
posed, without observing that there are not only dif- 
ferent degrees of the same Unity, but different kinds of 
Unity. Thus, when we look at the world of earnest 
religion, we discover in it an Unity which ii strictly 
of a spiritual character. It is built, not so much 
upon coercive laws, or ecclesiastical regulations, as 
upon the power which religion has upon the temper 
and the heart. ^'All mind the same thing/' and^ 
as a consequence, "all speak the same thing.*' The 
fullest example we have of this, is found in the 
records of early apostolic times. The miradte of 
Pentecost appears to have done more than bestow 
upon Christians miraculous gifts ; the outpoured 
Spirit seems to have communicated a soft, tender, 
generous tone to men's characters. "Great grace 
was upon'' the believers of those days. "The multi-* 
tude of them that believed were of one heart and of 
one soul." Here is a state of union produced by the 
simple, transforming power of religion. As in different 
metals reduced to a state of fusion, peculiarities 
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seemed to vanish and amalgamation necessarily to 
ensue. ^'No man said that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own. They that believed were 
together, and had all things common." ^^They 
continued stedfastly in the Apostles' doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
payers."* In all this, we have a picture of visible 
Unity, the ejQfect of the infusion of a pure spiritual 
principle. And for the perpetuation of this, nothing 
jEnore would be required, than the continued out- 
pouring of the same influence in its original fulness. 
JSut this does not seem to be the design of God. 
*5 Times of .refreshing" there are, which dawn occa- 
sionally upon the Church, but altogether distinct 
IB their character, from those of her ordinary ex- 
idt^ice ; sesisons marked by an emphasis of religious 
impression; periods which communicate to her 
motions a strange impulse ; episodes of life, marked 
by unwonted healthiness and productive of extra- 
ordinary effort. In such times, the Church seems 
to Uye an age in a few years. Into them are 
prowdod influences, powers, decision, brilliant talents 
and chivalrous attempts, which not only accelerate 
for the time, the Church's progress, but stand out, 
towering over the low level of common-place life, 
as standards for imitation and monuments of rebuke. 
It must, however, be obvious, that, considering the 
nature of the material on which reUgion has to 
work. Unity of this kind and springing from such 

* Acts ii. 42, 44 ; iv. 32. 
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causes, is not to be expected as the ordinaiy cha- 
racteristic of Christianity. The influence is too 
fine, too ethereal, too spiritual to subsist at large or 
long, in the midst of particles so coarse and carnal. 
It may be, it will be, found in existence above; 
effective there, influential there, dominant there, 
because bearing upon the purified and perfect. But 
even in its brightest manifestation, and its pur^t 
epoch, it does not seem capable of maintaining its 
ground. It swayed the Disciples for a season/ and 
in that season of its freshness, reduced rugged 
elements into marvellous harmony and love. But 
presently it came in contact with the rudeness of 
mortal passions, with the dissimulation of Ananias, 
the jealousy of the Grecians, and the persecuting 
spirit of Judaism.* These startled the heavenly 
visitant, and led to the disruption of. those delicate 
links, which availed for a while to bind " brethren 
together in unity." It is the prerogative of Gpd 
to make the wrath of man to praise Him. The 
disunion of Babel led to the more equable occupancy 
of the earth ; and the divisions of Christian men, 
in the control of his Providence, have led to the 
wider dissemination of Christianity. . 

There is a second kind of Unity, which we may 
term Conventional. It rests upon principles quite 
distinct from those which produce the harmony 
that we have just contemplated. It has for its 
creating causes, zeal, ambition, self-interest, co- 

* Acts V. 1, 2 ; vi; 1. * 
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vetQUSriess— any or aU of the carnal passions of our 
nature. , The world abounds with illustriations of it. 
It is seen in that suppression of individual feeling, 
that submission of private interests to recognised 
Xvies of action, which produce the respective har- 
pEiomes of great political parties ; in that ardour for 
the promotion of a common end, which gives life 
and pCTseyerance to a crew of discoverers, or 
which leads men of different nations or creeds to 
forget tl^ir differences, and to look upon each other 
for the time being, but as members of a society con* 
structed for the attainment of an object of equal 
interest to all; in the comradeship which ranks 
soldiers under the same standard, and secures 
for a season the zealous co-operation of hereditary 
antagonists, for the achievement of some enterprize 
in which the honor or the advantage of all is con- 
cerned ; in the enthusiasm which brings the scientific 
of many countries into the enclosures of a voluntary 
association for the advance of knowledge ; in the 
religious anxiety to do good> which makes sects 
forget that they are parties, and compels them to 
amalgamate as common Christians for the simple 
object of the distribution of the Scriptures. Human 
life is, in all its varieties, a thing of association, and 
as such an exhibition of unity. It is the remedy 
which man instinctively adopts for meeting the de- 
fects of his individual impotence. And, in the 
various forms which this Unity assumes, we have 
the many ligatures which bind the (otherwise jarring) 
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social system together. But, in the principle of all 
this, there is scarcely anything which can be called 
pure or disinterested. It is combination created at 
the dictation of convenience. It calls, it is true, 
for large sacrifices, for forbearance, fm candour, 
for charitable construction of adopted measures, 
for the surrender of individual partialities, and 
occasionaUy for that of principle. In a word, it is a 
human invention to meet the inconvenience of a 
disorderly and feeble condition of things. And 
possibly, because thus impure and selfish in its 
character, it is the better fitted for effecting the co« 
hesion of the miserable materials it succeeds in 
uniting. But, thus much is clear, that this substitute 
for a principle more true and generous, this fictitious 
amalgam of society, which only lasts till it serves 
its peculiar purpose, is not that Unity for which 
Christ prayed, and for which Christians sigh. It 
has none of the aspect of a spuitual power in it, 
none of its permanency, little of its dignity. It is 
like man himself, the creature of a day, and dest^Ied 
"to perish in the using.'* 

There is, beyond this, an Unity of a dififerent 
kind, which we may term Ecclesiastical. It may 
partake in some measure of the character of each of 
the species we have mentioned ; for, in some in- 
stances it may be the result of religious purity, and 
in others, that of sectarian convenience. But its 
basis is for the most part distinct from those on 
which they rest. It is built upon a religious respect 
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for certain laws or institutions, which are conceived 
essential for the support of religion itself. It is of 
the same nature as the discipline of a well ordered 
family. There inay be in that family little of filial 
love, of fraternal affection, of that generous and 
impulsive feeling, which sometimes binds relations 
in ties more close and tender, than any which 
authority or convenience could create. But yet, 
there may be, in the absence of all this, that high 
principle of respect for domestic institutions, that 
deference to paternal government, that regard to 
mutual comfort, which induces its members to 
V submit themselves the one to the other,'' and to 
yield up individual caprice for the promotion of 
general respectability and welfare. Such an eccle- 
siastical harmony as this is not altogether voluntary, 
for it is frequently produced by accidental circum- 
stances. The great body of men do not select their 
creed or form of Christianity for themselves : they 
are hereditary members of a Christian Church; 
and, educated in its principles and habituated from 
infancy to its services, they naturally continue in 
its fellowship. And, as a means for doing so, they 
coincide in, or submit to its discipline. It is this 
habitual, and (sometimes) this intelligent and 
thoughtful respect for ecclesiastical rules and sys* 
tems ; this struggle against that waywardness which 
impels some to prefer the suggestion of their own 
notions to the decisions of the wise and learned, to 
be impatient of control and regardless of Chnstian 
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interests ; this candid readiness to put a wholesome 
check on the extravagancies of private, judgment, 
which, in the absence of a purer and more decidedly 
religious feeling, keeps a Church in a condition of 
peace, and prevents her idling into distcactioA and 
schism. It is all this which the Apostles so much 
inculcate in their Epistles ; it was a regard for this 
which prompted them to urge.Chiisl^ans^^ ** to mark 
them who caused divisions and to avoid them," and 
*^ to endeavour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace." It was this Unity, which the early 
Church laboured so syistematically^to maintain, and 
on whose power she so much relied for the diffusion 
and the preservation of orthodox opinions. ^ 
' This leads via to the consideration of a chief branch 
of the subject— the Principles on which, the unity of 
the Ancient Church was built. For the detennina- 
tion of this point/ it will be advisable to; confine our 
enquiries within certain chronological limits. And 
the period which' seems, for many reasons most 
suitable to our purpose, is that extending from, the 
days of the Apostles to the Council of Nice. To 
take a point later than the last of these dates might 
be to involve ourselves in times when corruption 
was at work both with the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church ; and to take one considerably earlier, 
would be to deny om'selves the advantage of seeing 
the Church applying herself to those ecclesiastical 
arrangements which were the necessary results of 
her increase in the second and third centuries, of 
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the extension of her opinions and the multiplication 
of her officers. The age of Cyprian, also, which this 
period embraces, is peculiarly likely to throw light 
upon our enquiry. For the heresies which were 
beginning to shew themselves in his time, and; the 
schisms which then threatened to distract the har- 
mony long prevalent in the Church, naturally gave 
rise to much conference and correspondence, to the 
more accurate definition of points which had been 
silently admitted, and the formal recognition of 
rules likely to promote regularity. 
^ The first element of Unity on which the early 
Church relied, was the recognition of the same doc- 
trinal opinions. Christiamty being a spiritual so- 
ciety, distinguished not merely by the superior hoU- 
ness of her members, but by the peculiarity of her 
doctrines, it became a thing essential to its sub- 
sistence, that all baptized into her faith, should 
make that faith their own. And, for this reason it 
is, that the ApbstoUc writings abound with passages 
cautioning men against novel opinions, and urgmg 
this " to speak the same thing," " to strive together 
with one mind for the faith of the Gospel," " to 
hold fast the form of sound words," A more fertile 
source of disunion could not possibly be conceived, 
than disagreement on points, which men admitted 
to be characteristic of Christianity. And to make 
this cause of harmony more effective, the Christians 
of early times did not content themselves with de- 
manding from those admitted into fellowship, a re- 
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cognition of the ScriptiiFes as the undoubted word 
of Grod ; but, by collecting some of their principal 
dogmas into the comprehensive form of a Creed, 
and requiring a repeated avowal of belief in them, 
they ensured, that men professing to be brethren 
should be harmonious on one point, the espousal 
of common and intelligible dogmas. From passages 
and allusions to the ancient writers, it seems abun- 
dantly evident, that a Creed or a common symbol 
of faith was very early adopted in the Christian 
Churches. It may be, that the Creeds £3und in use 
in those Churches are not so verbally identical with 
each other, as to justify us in concluding that they 
are transcripts of an early and authorized original; 
but stiU, the coincidences as to method, express 
sions and doctrines are so striking, as to lead us to 
a persuasion, that the understanding and commu^ 
nlcation of the several Churches with each other 
must have been very close to have led to auch 
striking similarity. Thus in the works of Irenaens,* 
we find the Creed adopted in the Church of Lyons ; 
in those of Tertullian,t that known at Carthage, 
and which, he tells us, was the one rule of fiiith for 
all Christians ; in those of Origen,} that recognised 
at Alexandria. These and similar canons of the 
faith, accepted by the several Churches, formed the 
materials out of which the fuller Creed of the 
Council of Nice was constructed. And, as that 
Creed issued from a general Council composed of a 

• Lib. i. c. 2. t De veJ. vir. c. 1. J De Princip. 
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large body of the Prelates of Christianity, and was 
by them and the Church at large accepted as the 
full expression of Christian doctrine, it came to 
be regarded as the fixed standard to whose decision 
all opinions should be referred. So complete and 
final was it held to be, that in an address of 
Athanasius and his brother Bishops to the Emperor 
Jovinian, we find those high authorities styling it 
" the Creed which was preached from the be- 
ginning, and to which the Churches every where 
consented, whether in Spain, Britain, France, 
Italy, Macedonia, Greece, &c., and all those of the 
East," adding, " in this faith it is necessary for us 
all to remain as divine and apostolical, and not to 
change it/'* It is clear from all this, that the early 
writers did not consider the Creed drawn up at 
Nice to be a second symbol differing from that which 
we caU the Apostles' Creed, but only (as a careful 
collation of the two documents will prove) an 
expressional amplification of the tenets avowed in 
that earlier form, on account of the subtle ingenuity 
of prevailing heresies.f 

The ancient Church appears to have calculated 
much on the power of an uniform system of eccle- 
siastical Government for the perpetuation of Unity. 
It would be misplaced in a Lecture of this descrip- 
tion to convert a subordinate into a principal topic, 
by pausing to prove that the Church of the early 
centuries, and, indeed, of all centuries up till the 

* Athan. oper. torn. i. p* 245. f See Appendix Q. 
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times of the ReformatioD, recognised no coilstitution 
except the Episcopal. Whether we consult the 
pages of the earlier writers — as Ignatius, Irenaeus, 
and TertuUian, or those of a period somewhat later— 
as Cyprian, Jerome; and Augustiae, the evidence is 
found to amount to demonstration. The adyocates 
of an oj^posite system are compelled to confess that 
Episcopacy was the government of the Church in 
the middle of the second century, hut consider its 
introduction to have been subsequent to the aposto* 
lie age, and itself one of the corruptions which the 
intervening period heedlessly admitted. Yet, this 
seems sufficiently plain, that no case can be ad- 
duced, satisfactokly proved, of any other form of 
Church government except the Episcopal being 
known to, or (if known), tolerated by, the Ancient 
Church. Let the principal ecclesiastical writer of 
the third century speak the sentiments of all his 
brethren. "The Episcopate is one, of which each 
Bishop holds a part, with full authority and 
power.'** "One Episcopate there. is, spread over 
the world by the consentient multitude of many 
bishops ; he can have neither the power nor honor 
of a bishop, who neither wishes to hold the unity 
or peace of the Episcopate."! Th® view which 
these passages present is one distinctly expressive 
of Unity. They conceive that form of government 
to be one vast solid, whose nicely-fitting segments 
lie in individual hands. They conceive the system 

. * De Unit. Ecc. f Ad Antooiaik. - 
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mider which the Church was ruled to have been al-^ 
ways arid everywhere the same ; the Churches enipird 
divided into its many provinces, each subject to its 
own President, of rank equal to his brethren, and 
of office homogenous with theirs. In all this, there 
was a pledge of Unity; a security, that the har- 
mony of Christianity would not be disturbed by 
the conflict of . irrecoricileable systems, or the con^ 
fidence of her members in the Creed which they 
had adopted, impaired by the insinuations of in- 
terested opponents. . . 

Another peculiarity there was in the constitution 
of the Ancient Church, which must have contributed 
much to the promotion of that cordial and manly 
Spirit on which genuine Unity so much depends. 
The Episcopal eminence was not a mere idea, a 
nominal distinction, a shadow of greatness shorn of 
its substantial rights ; but a solid and actual dignity 
clothed in powers^ corresponding to its' pretensions, 
and supported by the possession of prerogatives, 
which disarmed jealousy and allowed men to repose 
on the conviction of their respective mdependencei 
The Prelates of Christianity were united by a com- 
munity of office, by the consciousness that the 
interests of Religion were associated with their 
harmbny, and by the feeling that no one man was 
entitled to assert superiority over the rest. This 
was Episcopal independence. And so convinced 
was the early Church of the necessity of sus- 
taining its rulers in this position, that we find 
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the decrees of many Councils reiteratmg the de- 
finition of Episcopal rights, anticipating the pos- 
sibility of intrusion on them, and laying down 
regulations for securing the independence of dioceses 
which might seem, from drcumstances, likely to be- 
come subordinate to proximate Sees of lai^r extent 
or more ancient foundation. So healthful was this 
principle felt to be, that we find men of very oppo* 
site sentiments on matters ecclesiastical, concurring 
in the affirmation and defence of it, as Cyprian in 
the third century, and Jerome in the fourth ; this 
latter writer, referring in his remarks not simply to 
the state of things in his own day, but to what had 
been their state in much earUer periods. Thus at 
the Council of Carthage, we hear the first n^ntioned 
Father saying, ^^None of us makes himself a Bishop 
of Bishops, or forces his colleagues to a necessity of 
complying with him by any tyrannical terror ; since 
any Bishop has fuU power to determine for himself, 
and can no more be judged by others than he can 
judge them/** And again, in one of his letters, 
"Since it has been determined by us all, that every 
one's cause should be heard where his crime was 
committed ; and since also a portion of the Church 
is assigned to every Bishop to be ruled and governed 
by him, for which he is accountable to the Lord, 
our subjects ought not to run about from Bishop to 
Bishop, nor to break the harmonious concord of 
Bishops by their deceitful and deceiving rashness, 

* Opera Cypriani. p. 229. 
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but they must answer where censurers and witnesses 
can appear agamst them.""* In language almost as 
strong writes Jerome, although a bitter opponent 
of imdue prelatical assumptions. "Wherever a 
bishop be, whether at Rome, Constantinople or 
Alexandria, he has the same dignity and the same 
priesthood ; the power of riches and the himiility 
of poverty makes not a bishop higher or lower, but 
all are the successors of the Apostles/'f It was the 
power of these principles which coerced the men of 
early times to protest so strongly as they did against 
any step which appeared to move in the direction of 
pontifical supremacy, which roused the vigilance of 
Cyprian, and which in a subsequent age prompted a 
Bishop of Rome to denounce his brother of Constan- 
tinople "as a forerunner of Antichrist/' because he 
presumed to arrogate to himself the title of Univer- 
sal Bishop. In a word, the conception of Antiquity 
was this, that "one Bishop was the principle of 
Unity to a particular Church ; the coUege of bishops 
the principle of Unity to the Church Catholic, and 
Jesus Christ the only principle of Unity to the col- 
lege of bishops/'l 

Lastly, the ecclesiastical harmony of early times 
was promoted by the liberality of those rules which 
affected the interior disciphne or ritual of the 
CSiurches. Acting on the established rule, that each 
Bishop was independent in his own diocese, although 
subject to the legislative decisions of councils^ 

* Epis. lix ad CorneL f Ad Evag. torn. i. 1077* t Sage's VindiCr 
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the Church Catholic did not conceive it necessary 
to prescribe to all her departments obedience to 
the laws of an unaccommodating uniformity. She 
seems to have left it to eveiy particular Church 
to form its o^vm canons for self-guidance, to select 
its own Uturgy, to regulate its own services, and to 
determine for itself the details of the administration 
of rites and ceremonies. Strictness and precision 
there were in essentials; latitude and indulgence 
in circumstantials. And hence seems to have 
arisen that difference in forms, which even at the 
present day distinguish those Churches which 
assert an existence from Antiquity and have not 
allowed themselves to be absorbed into Romanism. 
This latitude in externals — ^a proof at the same time 
of independence — ^is recognised by our own Church 
in her Article on Traditions. " It is not necessary 
that traditions and ceremonies be in all places one, 
and utterly like ; for at all times they have been 
divers, and may be changed according to the diver- 
sities of countries, times, and men's manners, so 
that nothing be ordained against God's Word." It 
is obvious how favourable this liberality must have 
been to the perpetuation of Unity. Where the minds 
of men are habituated to religious despotism, any 
yoke will be passively borne, and thus a compelled 
and worthless Unity may be produced. But where 
Christian independence exists, a certain freedom of 
action must be allowed, else the galling sense of 
bondage will lead to those inward discontents and 
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;tho8e occasional ebullitions of impatience, which 
wiU at first strain those ties that bind commu- 
nities together, and then produce disruption, and 
ultimately, discord. 

These are some, and amongst the principal, of 
.the causes which maintained the Ancient Church 
in a condition of harmony. It would seem that 
they to whom belonged the duty of directing her 
through the difficulties she was destined to en- 
counter, relied far more for its preservation on the 
power of ecclesiastical system, than on purely re- 
ligious feeling. It might be, that in some cases, 
the simple love of concord, or the strength of 
exalted piety, or the influence of that heavenly 
temper which indisposes some for strife and bears 
them unruffled through life's disturbances, may 
have proved adequate to the production of Unity. 
But these must have been the rare exceptions to 
the general state. The vast majority of men are 
not likely to be swayed by aught so gentle and 
spiritual. A kingdom cannot be ruled by an ap- 
peal to patriotic or generous feeling ; there must 
be the less worthy, but more commanding coercion 
of laws, regulations, and restrictions. And so is it 
with the Church. Pure principle will make her 
harmonious above ; but powers artificial and sub- 
stitutional, are needjful for harmony here. A creed 
accepted by all, a form of government whose claim 
and excellencies all acknowledge, a candid and 
honest recognition of the privileges of others, an 

o 2 
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kllowed latitude in things of form, linked to an 
unbending rigidity in those of feith— in it word, a 
respect for the decisions of the Scriptures, a readiness 
to abide by the doctrines they plainly teach and the 
institutions they recommend, and a spirit of firm- 
ness and toleration as distinguished from one Cff 
vacillation and despotism — ^these were among the 
elements which kept the Church of other days, if 
not peaceful, yet united. It is true that, from time 
to time, schisms and heresies disturbed her rest; 
but the tendency of men to such disorders, was re- 
strained by the Church's readiness to be ruled by 
the voice of inspiration, by the Candour which iob- 
pelled her to remedy what was clearly wrong, by the 
activity which showed itself in frequent delibera^ 
tions, and by her readiness to accommodate herself 
in matters indifferent to the wants and circumstances 
of her extending population. 

We now turn to enquire whether Unity such as 
this be possessed by the Church of Rome. We ask 
not whether she presents to the world an appear* 
ance of concord, for that may be commanded in the 
entire absence of all the principles on which its 
reality is based — ^but whether the Unity she does 
exhibit be that, which the ancient times would con- 
descend to adopt. It is quite possible to reduce a 
population of serfs to that condition of uncom- 
plaining submission which wears the aspect of 
contentment ; to regulate, by the rigour of despotic 
laws and terrific penalties, their movements, their 
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wotdSj mA almost their habits of thought. And all 
tib^ iinmanly acquiescence in the demands of 
tjframny might bear the semblance of happy Unity^ 
while beneath it all, there might not be one of those 
pfioaples and feeUngs from whence genuine bar- 
moay ^jnings. It is quite possible, that the most 
heterpgenepus substances may be bound together in 
the o^ consistency of a frozen mass, and so carry 
aa aspect of union from which all vital heat is 
^cduded^ And something like this is the Unity 
which Rome has succeeded in commanding ; a rigid 
uniformity effected by the exercise of a merciless 
despotism on the one hand, and the prostration of 
mind and independence on the other. United in 
this way, in herself, she may be ; but the very 
means by which she has attained this unnatural 
harmony, disunites her from Antiquity. A com-^ 
paxison of the principles on which Papal and early 
agreement are based, will shew that that apparent 
concord which has proved so dangerously fas- 
cinating to many, is consistent neither with the 
genius of Christianity, nor the constitution of the 
Ante-Nicene Church. For example, let us consider 
the Creed of Rome. Is this identical or accordant 
with the Rule of Faith acknowledged by Antiquity ? 
It has been already shewn that no other decla- 
ration of opinions was required from the men 
of the first four centuries than the Creed of the 
Apostles, afterwards amplified into that of Nice. 
This, Christians admitted to be the orthodox sym- 
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bol, neithei^ to be changed nor yet increased. To 
detract from it was heresy, to add to it was to 
attempt the creation of a new religion. And yet it 
is this that Rome has done. The Creed of Pius 
harmonizes with that of Nice up to a certain point, 
but after that point ranges into doctrines certainly 
unacknowledged in the early symbols, and, as we 
think, unknown to the Scriptures and primitive 
antiqtiity. ^'Irenseus, Tertullian, and the rest dte 
the Apostolic creed, and say, ^This is the faith 
which makes a Christian, the essential of revelation, 
the great truths of which the Gospel consists, the 
saving doctrines, the treasure committed to the 
Church;' but in the Creed of Pope HuSj after 
adding to it the recognition of the sev^n Sacra- 
ments, Transubstantiation, Purgatory, the Invoca- 
tion of Saints, Image Worship, and Indulgences, 
the Romanist declares, ^This true Catholic faith, 
out of which no one can be saved, which I at present 
firmly profess and truly hold, the same do I 
promise, vow, and swear by God's assistance most 
constantly to retain and confess, whole and inviolate^ 
to the last breath of life.' "* The early authorities 
declare the Rule of Faith recognised by them to 
admit of no increase, to be "sole, unalterable, un- 
reformable."t Rome composes a different on6, 
alters and reforms that which Antiquity pronounced 
final. The early authorities maintain that " among 
the Rulers of the Church, neither he who is power- 

* NeTvman'B Lee. on Roman. &c. p. 275. f Tertul. de VeK Virg. c« h 
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fill in word 4»peaks any other doctrine, . (for no one 
can be above his master) nor does the weak in faith 
diminish the Tradition. ""* Rome on the contrary, 
maintaing that rulers may so meddle with the 
Tradition, as to destroy its identity altogether. 
This surely is not the Unity of the Catholic Church. 
So far otherwise, that if an essential element of 
Catholic concord be (as Antiquity has ever held) 
doctrinal harmony, the Church of Rome must be 
regarded as disconnected from orthodox Christian- 
ity ; for she has cut herself off from communion by 
that desperate and presumptuous act, which fur- 
nished her with a new religion. By the stem force 
of rigorous laws, by the terrors of reiterated 
anathemas, by priestly denunciations and by crafty 
management she may succeed in keeping up an 
appearance of internal peace ; but unless things 
utterly diverse can, by some argumentative in- 
^nuity yet to be discovered, be made strictly 
identical, she must rest content to occupy the lonely 
position in which she has chosen to place herself; 
to appear a perverter of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, a rebel against the Church's solemn 
•decisions, ^^an alien from the commonwealth of 
Israel ;" repudiated equally by the Churches of other 
times, and those who have felt it due to the claims 
of real Unity to walk in their footsteps. 

Nor less obvious is it, that in reference to her 
ecclesiastical constitution, Rome cannot assert that 

* Irenseus, ]ib. iii. 
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connection with the Ancient Church whidi i^ 
essential to Christian Unity. It has before been 
shewn that the principle of early tim^s affirm^ the 
equality of all members of the Episcopal order, and 
provided against any such encroachment on theif 
rights as affected the independence of any of them. 
The Episcopate was defined to be a single institu- 
tion, whose sections or constituent parts were hdd 
equally by all. In consistency with these prin-^ 
ciples, for above six centuries, no eminence was 
allowed to any one prelate, which bestowed upon 
him an imperial control over others. How is this 
to be reconciled with that violent intrudon on the 
ancient constitution, that unwarrantable monopoly 
of long guarded privileges, which Papal supremacy 
exhibits. If Rome be right in her assumptions, the 
whole Ancient Church was wrong; those writers 
wrong, who pleaded for episcopal independence; 
those Councils wrong, which passed their many 
enactments protective of prelatical rights, and de-^ 
fining the limits of spiritual jurisdiction. This 
length we are bound to go, that the brightest oma* 
ments of the Ancient Church — men to whom Rome 
is glad to appeal for support of her theories—^ 
neither understood the Scriptures or appreciated 
the idea formed by the Apostles of the constitution 
of Christ's kingdom. To that alternative we arc 
reduced, if we reject this, (which we believe to be 
the true one,) that the supremacy was the device of 
carnal ambition, and one of those corruptions of 
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ecdesiaffticsd simplicity which gradually crept into 
the Church. And if this be so, if the magisterial 
eleyation of one prelate over his brother has no 
foundation in the doctrines or usages of ancient 
times, if the testimony of those times be vigorously 
opposed to any tendency towards it, if men aiming 
at it were regarded as anti-christian, violators of 
sacred rights, and disturbers of the Church's peace, 
how can Ronie lay claim to the possession of that 
which Antiquity would caU Unity, when she pre- 
sents herself before the world a flagrant despiser of 
all the ecclesiastical principles on which that Unity 
rested. In the system of the Papacy, there may be 
that <^ntralizati(m whi^ch artificially holds a great 
rdigious community together; but Christian Unity 
is not a sectional but a Catholic principle, and 
Rome is bound to explain to Christendom how she 
can recondle her proud claims with the institutions 
g[ antiquity. 

It has been mentioned, that among the several 
causes which imparted to the ecclesiastical ma^ 
chinery of other days that smoothness of action and 
r^ularity of movement which kept its parts from 
discord or dislocation, few were found more practi* 
cally effective than a generous indifference to mere 
forms. The early Church seems to have under-r 
stood the distinction between unity and uniformity. 
Making it compulsory on all her children to re- 
cognise the same creed, to live under the same 
government and to submit to the same condliary 
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authority, she did not make it necessary that they 
should adjust their rituals and observances ac- 
cording to the same model. She did not require 
that Alexandria should use the liturgy of Constan- 
tinople, or that the rites of Antioch should be 
adopted in Gaul. To all this generosity is Rome a 
stranger. She will reduce everything to a rigid and 
uniform formality. Let our ecclesiastical customs 
have been those of our ancestors, and let it be a high 
probability that they received them from Apostolic 
men, she will inexorably anathematize all ''who 
follow not her.'^ Of this we have a striking illus- 
tration in the religious history of our own country. 
The first note of discord between the British bishops 
and Augustin of Canterbury, was struck when the 
emissary of Rome demanded a compliance with the 
usages of the Latin Church. As a term of com-^ 
munion, the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff must 
be admitted ; as a ground of concord, Easter must 
be observed according to the calculations of the 
theologians of the West. This is but one example 
of many which might be adduced to prove the 
unaccommodating formal spirit in which papal 
Rome has ever conducted her approaches to great- 
ness. It has been said of her, with equal eloquence 
and truth, in reference to the tendency of infal- 
libility to lower the quality of Gospel obedience, 
^^ Romanism classifies our duties and their re- 
wards, the things to believe, the things to do, 
the modes of pleasing God, the penalties and 
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the remedies for sin, with such exactness, that 
an individual knows just where he is upon his 
journey heavenward, how far he has got, how 
ifiiuch he has to pass ; and his duties become 
a matter of calculation. • • • • . Roads are carefully 
marked out, and such as would attain to perfection 
are constrained to move in certain lines, as if there 
tirere a science of gaining Heaven."* The same 
lurtifidal and arbitrary system does she extend to 
matters of mere ritual and discipline. All Churches, 
holding connection with her, must square them- 
selves with mathematical accuracy according to 
her diagrams; the injunctions issued from the 
Vatican must tell upon the most remote communi- 
ties. In all this there may be a most ingenious 
provision for rigid uniformity ; it may succeed in 
conveying to the world a picture of diffused and 
accurate agreement : but, whether judicious or 
otherwise, whether imposing or offensive, this must 
be conceded by her, that her Procrustean system is 
Hot that of the Ancient Church. Rome resolved 
to torture things into her own mould; ancient 
Chiistianity allowed things to take their own form, 
so that that form was consistent with the general 
principles on which cohesion was maintained. And, 
in adopting this course, the Papal Church has 
placed itself at variance with Antiquity. Severed 
from it she must stand, however united within her* 
self. Nay, more than this, if Rome could vindicate 

* Newman's Lect. on Rom«> &c,, p. 123. 
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kerself irom this illiberal encroachm^it on the rules 
of early unity> she must find it difficult to attempt 
a vindication for departure from early discipline^ 
The exclusion of the light of truth from her laity, 
'4est her deeds should be reproved,'* the denial of 
the sacramental cup to her people, the arbitrary 
imposition of the confessional, the introduction of 
indulgences, graduated to all amounts of piety or 
munificence— ^these, and such like practices, were 
unknown to the Ante-Nicene Christians. And be*- 
cause we walk with them, and not with Borne, 
therefore are we, by her account, at variance with 
Christianity I It is Rome's business to account ion 
her own severance from them ; and, when she has 
done this, she wUl scarcely ask us to explain why 
we are disconnected from her. 

Lastiy, it might tend to dissipate the delusion, 
which attracts men toward Rome, to enquire whethcar 
after all she is really in possession of this Unity. 
Many things there are, which in the distance appear 
consist^it, hot which, a closer inspection shews 
i» be but ill-adjusted and discordant If the records 
of history be tme^ and the confessions of modern 
times be not morbid imaginations. Borne has but 
little to boast of on the score of internal Unity. 
Such as it is, it is gained in a manner which religion 
cannot but abhor, and at a cost which no intellig^t 
and conscientious Christian would consent to pay. 
The acquisition will be found, on examination, :to 
be a somewhat questionable one. There is no 
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theological dogma which the Church of Rome 
affirms with more anxious pertinacity, than that of 
Infallibility. It is the foundation of her whole 
sjrstem ; that which coerces her people into a blind 
submission to her decrees, and entitles her to con- 
sign to eternal judgments all who stand outside of 
her conununion. And yet the determination of the 
place of its residence has ever been, and, to the 
present day, continues to be, a source of broad dis- 
agreement. Parties, theologians, councils, are aU at 
variance on this point. One section, supported by 
such divines as Binius, Bellarmine, Cajetan and Ba- 
ronius, and fortified in their view by the Councils of 
Florence, Lateran and Trent, can see it no where but 
in the Church virtual, that is, the Roman pontifi^ 
Another section, supported by the Cisalpine school, 
by such theologians as Launoy, Gerson, and Bos- 
suet, by almost all the French and many of the 
German universities, and by the Councils of Pisa, 
Constance and Basil — can find infallibility only in the 
Church representative or the decisions of a general 
councU. A third party lodges it in an union of 
these two powers, or in a general council, having 
the Roman pontiflf for its president ; while a fourth, 
dissenting from all these opinions, and upheld in 
their resistance to them by such writers as Miran- 
dula and Panormitan, is resolute in the maintenance 
of the dogma, that infallibility can only be found in 
the Church dispersed, that is, the whole body of the 
faithful, laity as well as clergy. It is almost im- 
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necessary to point out the utter inconsistency of 
these variations with the theory of Unity. C!on- 
ciliary enactments, which would he received hy 
some as the voice of God Himself, would carry with 
others no weight, if unsanctified by the presence of 
a Pontiff; while with others, the Pontifical decree 
would be entitled to such deference as to overbear 
the adverse decision of a council. When such 
discordant principles as these divide the Church, it 
is idle to speak of concord. To obtain its shadow, 
men, so separated, must content themselves with 
despising and submitting to that, which, in their 
hearts they reject. Nor less disunited is Rome on 
the subject of ^ the supremacy. Four opposite 
opinions with respect to infaUibility have convulsed 
the Church, and four irreconcileable opinions dis- 
tract her on the subject of pontifical attributes. 
Some consider the Universal Bishop but as the 
Church's minister, and not her master ; some con- 
fer upon him an unlimited and nearly irresponsible 
sovereignty ; some pronounce him God's equal, and 
others by affirming that he ^^ can dispense with 
right,"* and change sin into virtue and virtue into 
sin, appear to endow him with powers which even 
Deity does not claim. And all these several views 
have been maintained with a violence of partizan- 
ship, and a force of controversial doggedness which 
have made them the watchwords of conflicting 

sects, and elements of intense discord. On the side 
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of simple ministerial eminency, we have Du Pin, 
Rigaltius and Marca, several of the PontifEs them- 
selves, the verdict of the Sorbonne, and the voice 
of three Councils. On that of unrestricted pre- 
rogative, we have nearly all the Italian school of 
theology, including Bellarmine, Baronius, Perron 
and Bonaventura, a majority of the Popes, and 
the decisions of the Councils of Lateran and 
Trent. Has this the appearance of Unity; or 
can that Church be said with even a color of 
justice, to be harmonious, which up to the present 
moment is unable to settle her own constitution ? 
Again, can Rome tell us, who among those pontiiSs 
whose rivalry almost shook the Church into frag- 
ments, and led to the schisms of the middle ages, are 
to be considered as the true ecclesiastical sovereigns, 
which of them usurpers ? Is she prepared to tell us 
which of the Councils, on whose infaUible enactments 
the faith of the Church depends, are received by 
the whole hody of her professing memhers as un- 
questionable authority. On this point the Divines 
of Rome do not know their own mind. "The 
Galilean Church receives the Councils of Basil and 
Constance wholly, the Roman Church rejects both 
in part. The last Council of Lateran condemns the 
Council of Basil. The Council of Pisa is, accord- 
ing to Bellarmine, neither clearly approved nor 
clearly rejected."* One party in the Church of 
Rome admits eighteen general councils ; a second 

* Newman on Rom. &c. p. 151. 
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admits the same nmnber, but includes mot the 
same councils in that number ; while a third omits 
the whole, or some, of those councils which lie be- 
tween the eighth and the sixteenth. Is this indica- 
tive of Unity ? or does Rome expect us to believe 
that, with all her smooth and mechanical uniformity, 
she can be a really united community, when she 
acknowledges not, throughout all her ramifications, 
the authority of the same legislative conventions. 
If the voice of these conventions were in harmony, 
of course all would be equally accepted ; and they 
are not equally accepted, because they are felt to be 
discordant. 

And now let us pass on from points of opinion 
to matters of fact. History is sometimes a ruth- 
less destroyer of presumptuous theories ; and with 
her records before men's eyes, it does seem an 
act of marvellous intrepidity for Rome to plume 
herself upon Unity. Is the history of the many 
schisms which made the Church an object and 
derision, a perplexity when she should have been a 
guide, " a house divided against itself," when she 
should have been ** a city that is compact together" 
— is all this forgotten? Of these schisms, some 
partial historians can discover but twenty-six, a 
number at all events sufficiently large to disconcert 
the idea of papal harmony. When Benedict, 
(raised to the throne in the twelfth year of his age, 
and compelled to resign a dignity which his infamy 
forbad him to hold) resumed his claims to the tiara. 
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and fiercely contested the Popedom with his two 
rivals, each holding his separate court at St. Mary's, 
the Vatican and the Lateran, there was not even 
the decent semblance of Unity. ^^A three-headed 
monster, rising from the gates of hell, infested 
woefully the chair of Peter."* This is the con- 
fession of the historians of the Church — ^a confession 
which, from its verbal peculiarity, would seem to 
8^ that oneness was then, at least, imknown. When 
'thte great western schism prevailed, which placed 
one Pope at Avignon, and made that a seat of go- 
vernment for seventy years, while another succes- 
sion of pontiffs was reigning at Rome, Unity there 
could have been none ; for Christendom was con- 
vulsed by their conflicting and irreconcileable claims. 
Countries, natural allies or political friends to each 
other, were violently rent asunder, and converted 
into theatres of those secret intrigues or that open 
animosity which made the pretension of Unity pre- 
posterous. During that long period a religious 
thunder-storm prevailed, till the agitated world was 
weary with listening to the portentous fiilminations 
levelled by each of the claimants of the Popedom 
against his rivals and their adherents. And when, at 
length, this memorable struggle approached its close, 
Christendom exhibited the strange picture of two 
contemporaneous occupants of one chair, each sup- 
ported by a general council, the nations of Europe 
divided into factions, and one of her most important 

• Bin. vii. 221. Labb. xi. 1280. 

P 
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countries maintaining a neutrality, which, for eight 
years, totally disconnected it from the Roman See. 
Nor let it he supposed that the dissensions which, 
from time to time, have ruffled the hoasted tranquil- 
lity of Rome, are confined to matters of constitution 
or government. Despite of all that despotism, which 
prohibits her members to think, write, or speak 
but as she dictates, truth has struggled for utterance, 
and, to the dismay of her inflexible opponent, in- 
sisted on her voice being heard. In illustration of 
this, we shall advert to one of those (so-called) 
heresies, whose rise and history prove that however 
possible it is to suppress sound doctrines, it is im- 
possible to extinguish them. The opinions pro- 
mulgated by Jansenius in the seventeenth century, 
and the favorable reception which they met with in 
many coimtries of Europe, excited the utmost alarm 
in the Vatican. The extent to which his doctrines 
spread, is proved from the strong measures adopted 
for their expulsion, and the vigorous resistance made 
to Papal encroachment on the freedom of conscience. 
The work of Jansenius was censured by the reigning 
Pope in 1641 ; its tenets condemned by a bull in 
1653; again similarly condemned two years after; 
its advocates compelled to sign a formulary ac- 
cepting these censures, and disapproving of the 
Jansenist propositions ; the evasions resorted to 
by them rebuked by another bull issued after a 
lapse of forty years; and all these fulminations 
supported by two others which followed them in 
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rapid succession in 1713 and 1725. All these con- 
demnations were addressed to the universal Church ; 
their number provmg the alarming and increasing 
nature of the evil, and their superscription shewing 
that the infection was not supposed to be confined to a 
single country, but was rife throughout Christendom. 
Could Unity exist in the midst of this ? Is this 
picture drawn by an historian of the Church of 

'^Jansenism, active, intriguing, obstinate, produced 
a crowd of writings which wounded charity and 
perpetuated dissensions. Condemned by the body 
of pastors, it took shelter in the arms of the secular 
power, and found support in some of its branches. 
. . . • The Church was troubled wherever it existed, 
she was only tranquil where it existed not. During 
fifty years it rent the Church of France ; producing 
a multitude of incidental disputes, fomenting de- 
plorable illusions, exciting a spirit of opposition, 
mutiny and slander against the bishops. From 
France this spirit passed to other countries, and in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, Germany 
and Italy saw it develop itself in their bosom, under 
the protection of some deceived princes or some 
seduced ministers." AU this admits the depth and 
the range of the evil as well as the amoimt of discord 
to which it led. And other passages of this author, 
(cited in the work to which reference is given below,)* 

* M^moires pour servir k Thistoire Eccles. See Palmer's Treatise 
on the Church, vol. i. 321. 

p 2 
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will shew, in detail, the strong hold which these 
opinions had in France, Germany, Italy and 
Holland. In the first of these countries, some of 
the prelates refused to publish the Papal bulls, 
others distinctly opposed them. Men of Janseniist 
opinions, and known to be such, were appointed to 
bishoprics, and the Pope compelled to endorse their 
nominations. The Parliament of France boldly took 
the part of the Appellants, and punished with im- 
prisonment and exile, those who refused to ad- 
minister to them the rites of religion. Three of 
the principal universities supported the cause of 
struggling truth ; ministers of state became her 
patrons, and from one end of the kingdom to the 
other controversy raged, breaking up the population 
into angry factions, and proving the boast of Unity 
to be but a hollow and arrogant assumption. The 
recent movement in Germany appears to be but 
the resurrection of that spirit of independence, 
which placed, for seventy years, the secular power 
in open opposition to the Pontiff, which " removeld 
the Papal bulls from all liturgical books where they 
might be found," and conferred the dignities of the 
Church on the friends of Jansenism. The life of 
Scipio de Ricci, and the effects of his influence are 
the proofs of the success of the condemned opinions 
in Italy. The Jansenist bishops of Holland, pro- 
fessing imion with Rome, have continued in a state 
of doctrinal antagonism to her from 1 723 till the 
present day ; and the excommunications which oc- 
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casionally visit them, are significant intimations that 
the terms on which these professed relations exist, 
are not of the most cordial description. With such 
elements of disturbance at work within her bosom, 
presenting the aspect of a kingdom divided against 
itself," scarcely able to keep down the fire which is 
consuming her, and utterly unable to extinguish it, 
what a transparent absurdity it is for Rome to hold 
up herself before men as a pattern of Unity ? 

These illustrations might be largely extended. A 
review of the schism produced by the Pelagian con- 
troversy in its original form in the fifth century — of 
that more extended schism created by the revival of 
the same topics, which convulsed the Church in the 
eighth and nmth— of the fierce contentions on the 
points of election and reprobation, which arrayed the 
Rhemists, the Dominicans and Jansenists, against 
the Molinists, the Franciscans, and the Jesuits — 
which threw the universities of France and Belgium 
inta the attitude of hostile fortresses — ^which made 
the university of Salamanca frown defiance against 
that of Alcala — ^which made the two Peninsular 
inquisitions forget that they were sisters in ty- 
ranny — ^which perplexed Clement into a condem- 
nation of Molinism and Paul the Fifth into a 
toleration of it, and which at length drew on the 
platform of strife some of the monarchs, the legisla- 
tive assemblies, and the laity of Europe — all this 
might tend to substantiate the conclusion just de- 
duced from a survey of the history of Jansenism, and 
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convince all but those who are determined to be 
blinded, that that attraction which Rome puts for- 
ward so plausibly, exists but in the fancy or the 
audacity of her adherents.* 

And that this Unity of Rome is equally unchristian 
and worthless, must be clear from these two consi- 
derations ; first, that (such as it is) it is gained by 
methods the most opposed to the dignity and genius 
of the Gospel, and secondly, that, its own eulogists 
being witnesses, it produces not the effects attributed 
to it. "No opportunity is afforded," admits a modem 
authority, " for examination or disputation ; learned 
and unlearned are bound to submit themselves im- 
mediately, heart and soul, to the same definition 
once pronounced under the penalty of anathema; 
therefore it is impossible that Unity of faith should 
not be preserved."! " When debates arise among 
Catholics concerning points of faith," observes 
another, "the pastors of the Church fail not to 
examine them by the received Rule of faith, and 
to pronoimce an authoritative sentence upon them. 
The dispute is thus quashed and peace restored, "t 
Under the application of such machinery as this, no 
marvel is it that a semblance of Unity is preserved. 
When the minds of men are compressed into the 
same mould, no marvel that they resemble each 
other. But is this — this unnatural contraction of 
intelligent beings to one arbitrary measure; this 

* See Appendix R. f Bouvier de vera ecc. p. 145, cit. Palmer. 
t Milner's End of Controv. p. 102. 
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mechanical shaping of them to one model ; this uni- 
formity produced by anathemas, excommunications, 
penalties, and tortures, is this the Unity of Chris- 
tianity? If so, it were better to want it than 
to have it. And now we have but one question 
more to answer. This object, for whose attainment 
such a frightful price is paid, is it after all secured ? 
Let the Head of the Roman Church reply. "Unre- 
strained wickedness, a shameless science, a dissolute 
licentiousness are triumphant. The sanctity of holy 
things is despised, and the majesty of divine worship 
is blamed, profaned, derided by wicked men. Sound 
doctrine is perverted and errors of all kinds are 
daringly disseminated. The laws of sacred things, 
the institutions, the very holiest discipline, are not 
safe from the audacity of those who speak un- 
righteously. This, om* See of the most blessed 
Peter, in which Christ laid the foundation of His 
Church is most grievously assailed, and the bonds of 
Unity are daily more weakened and broken. The 
divine authority of the Church is impugned ; and, 
her rights being torn away, she is subjected to 
earthly considerations, and reduced to a base servi- 
tude. The academies and schools resound in a 
dreadful manner with new and monstrous opinions, 
by which the Catholic faith is no longer assailed 
secretly and by mining, but a horrible and impious 
war is now openly waged against it."* And this is 
the Unity of Romanism ! 

* Encyc. letter of Gregory XVU 1832. 
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Hbbrews viii. 5. 

**8ee that thou make all things according to the pattern shewed 

to thee in the nunmt" 

The object of ibis Lecture is the examination of 
a theory which has been recently revived, and applied 
with singular ability and effect to the support of the 
perplexed and declining system of Romanism. The 
theory to which I allude is that of the "Develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine." Whether we consider 
the mind of the individual who has laid this tribute 
of assistance in the hour of her necessity at the feet 
of Rome, the manner in which that assistance has 
been rendered, or the condition of things which 
makes such an interference specially acceptable, we 
are compelled to look upon the subject with feelings 
of no ordinary interest. Any person, conversant 
with the Tractarian writings, and closely observing 
the rapid changes of opinion which have marked their 
progress — the distant and hesitating respect for 
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Roman institutions and principles which characterize 
some of the earlier of those productions, the defence 
of certain of her doctrines to which others are de- 
voted, the spirit of reverence and affection for "an 
erring sister" which breathes throughout others, 
and, more recently, the monstrous attempt to prove 
that the Articles of the Anglican Church may be so 
read as to involve no dissent from Rome — can feel no 
surprise that an elaborate work, emanating from that 
school, should have been placed before the world, 
having for its express object the establishment of the 
proposition that the Church of Rome, and she only, 
is Christianity in its maturity and perfection. It 
was scarcely probable, that a course which labored 
(evidently under the pressurfe of cherished predilec- 
tions) to obliterate the landmarks which separated 
apparently irreconcileable creeds, to obtain from 
Rome some such concession as would form the basis 
of an accommodation, or, failing in that, to merge 
Protestantism into Popery by means of a surrender 
of "uncatholic opinions," could reach, intimately, 
any other point than that of recantation. But, pro- 
bably, men were not prepared for the accompani- 
ment of that step, the elaborate revival of a theory 
which the Rationalist had used before against Re- 
velation, and which seems sadly calculated to leave 
the grand question "What is Truth?" without 
the chance of a thorougtily satisfactory solution. 
One thing must be admitted, that aid, any aid 
which could be offered to a Church, driven, on 
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every point i from the position she has so long 
maintained — detected in multiplied inconsistencies, 
convicted of systematic imposition upon men's 
credulity, of perpetual mutation while affecting 
unchangeableness, of unfixedness of opinion while 
affirming infallibility, of falsifying the records of 
Christian Antiquity, while professing to abide by 
their unanimous consent, of tampering with the text 
of Scripture, while avowing for the Bible " affection 
and veneration" — was not only specially seasonable, 
but urgently required. But another thing is not so 
clear : for it remains yet to be seen whether the form 
in which this service has been rendered, is such as 
will tend to extricate Rome from her evident per- 
plexities, or fearfully ^d to her embarrassments. 
At present, occupying ground, which (surveyed and 
assailed as it has been by the persevering labours of 
restless controversy,) it may be found difficult to 
occupy much longer, she may, possibly, be thankful 
that a new position has been discovered for her, on 
which she may retreat ; while, on the other hand, 
that position may, in its very nature, be so utterly 
inconsistent with her old one, as to make, from simple 
shame, a retreat upon it impracticable. This, in 
the course of these observations, we shall see, that 
the Theory of Development, ingenious though it 
may be, and from its very indefiniteness and un- 
finality, specially suited to the wants of a changing 
Church, is yet so entirely irreconcileable with 
the recorded principles on which the creed of 
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Rome is avowedly built, as to be utterly un- 
available for her necessities. Meanwhile, with 
what deep solicitude and compassion should we 
realize the position of those who have ventured 
all upon that last and desperate cast. If, when the 
fascination of a newly-adopted theory shall have 
passed away, its inconsistencies be found glaringly 
apparent, its principles defective, and its conclusions 
untenable, what remains for those who have com- 
mitted themselves to it as to a last resource, a final 
refuge from doubt, bewilderment, and despair, but 
life's burden without a solace, years (it may be) of 
pilgrimage through a mist into whose density no ray 
can penetrate, and the contemplation of an eternity 
ungilded by hope, because unilluminated by the re- 
velations of conclusive truth. 

In addressing ourselves to such an examination 
of a large and difficult subject as a lecture may em- 
brace, our first duty must be to describe the theory 
against which these observations are directed. It is 
the conviction of those who have espoused the Theory 
of Development as apphed to Christian doctrine, 
that as yet nothing is satisfactorily or finally settled 
with regard to the creed of Christianity. According 
to their views, everjrthing in this world, science, 
nature, reUgion, is in a state of progress and advance 
towards perfection. The germs of future maturity 
— a maturity, the extent and form of which it has 
not yet entered into man's anticipations to conceive, 
— ^have originally been planted by the great Author 
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of all, and left to the operation of circumstances, and 
the fostering pow^er of time upon objects, to be de- 
veloped. Some stages, some phases of that approach 
towards perfection have already been seen ; but others, 
many others yet remain for enucleation and elucida- 
tion. And this theory, extending to all things in 
nature, in politics, in morals, in science, is brought to 
bear upon Christianity ; not simply in reference to ex- 
ternal constitution or ecclesiastical form, not simply 
in reference to rites, ceremonies, government, and 
discipline, but, besides these, to those doctrines 
which are believed necessary to eternal salvation. 
According to this theory, Apostolic Christianity was 
but the merest infancy, the feeble embryo of re- 
Kgion. Truths which afterwards struggled out into 
notice, which after being subjected to criticism, 
suspicion, and investigation, became adopted and 
enshrined in a creed — ^these, in their germ-like and 
shapeless state were indeed in the hands of the early 
Christians, but imfelt by them, unowned by them, 
unseen by them ; or, if seen, seen like misty shadows, 
like vapoury spectres which afterwards might pos- 
sibly assume a substance and outline ; things which 
floated around the mind of a few of the romantic 
and imaginative, but which enjoyed no harmony 
with, no relation to, such things as were distinctly 
revealed. So that certain doctrines which we have 
been accustomed to consider as no part of original 
revelation, as neither included in it, nor yet to be col- 
lected from it, as the unlicensed creations of men's 
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fancy or corruption, or the intrusion of philosophy 
or P^iganism upon the simplicity of truth — these, 
the Developists would tell us have been enshrined in 
the original communication, but destined, like the 
branches of the oak invisibly included in the struc- 
ture of the acorn, not to manifest themselves until 
the appointed season of eduction. This idea and 
process will appear more clearly by the introduction 
of a passage from the remarkable Essay in which this 
theory is maintained. "The view on which it (this 
essay) is written has at all times, perhaps, been im- 
plicitly adopted by theologians. .. .viz., that the 
increase and expansion of the Christian creed and 
ritual, and the variations which have attended the 
process in the case of individual writers and churches, 
are the necessary attendants on any philosophy or 
polity which takes possession of the intellect and 
heart, and has had any wide or extended dominion ; 
that, from the nature of the human mind, time 
is necessary for the full comprehension and per- 
fection of great ideas ; and that the highest and 
most wonderful truths, though communicated to 
the world once for all by inspired teachers, could 
not be comprehended all at once by the recipients, 
but, as received and transmitted by minds not in- 
spired, and through media which were human, have 
required only the longer time and deeper thought 
for their full elucidations. This may be called the 
Theory of Development"* "When an idea, whether 

* An Essay on Deyelopment of Christian Doctrines, p. 27« 
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real or not, is of a nature to interest and possess the 
mind, it is said to have life ; that is, to live in the 
mind which is the recipient of it. Thus, mathe- 
matical ideas, real as they are, cannot be called 
living, for they have no influence and lead to nothing. 
But when some great enunciation, whether true or 
false, about human nature, or present good, or go- 
vernment, or duty, or religion, is carried forward 
into the public throng and draws attention, then it 
is not only passively admitted in this or that form 
into the minds of men, but it becomes a living 
principle within them, leading them to an ever-new 
contemplation of itself, an acting upon it, and a 
propagation of it.*'* This then is the theory of the 
"Development of Christian Doctrine," a theory 
which casts men upon a wide sea of uncertainty, 
alike unexplored, unsounded, unsurveyed. If it be 
true, we have yet to learn what Revelation is. It 
leaves man without a fixed creed, dependent upon 
the incubating power of time, and the advance of 
intellect for information upon that momentous 
question — ^What is the whole counsel of God ? 

The object, however, of the recent revival of this 
dangerous theory, is not so much to place an in- 
teresting subject philosophically before the attention 
of the world, as to make the whole subject subser- 
vient to the defence and support of Romanism. 
That is the express point, the very aim of the whole 
work. In it, the general subject is pvu'sued into 

* Essay on Development, &c., p. 35. 
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two principal branches of argument ; the first being 
the demonstration of the fact, that Christianity was 
intended to be a sjrstem of growth or gradual 
development; the second, being the proof, that 
tried by certain tests, Romanism is the true and 
genuine development of early Christianity. Into 
aught approaching to an analysis of a work so 
extended and elaborate, still less into the affectation 
of a reply to it, (even did the lecturer possess ability 
for it,) it would, of course, be impossible for a mere 
lecture to enter. But, as it is necessary in some 
degree to meet the principles on which this theory 
depends for its substantiation, it is needful to advert 
to the chief grounds on which our assent is de* 
manded to the conclusion, that Rome is the original 
conception of Christianity in the mind of her 
Divine Author. 

To establish the first of the two positions which I 
have mentioned, the Essay relies upon two lines of 
argument — antecedent probabilities, and arguments 
firom facts. It is argued, that it is probable, a priori, 
that Christianity, doctrinally, should admit of 
Development, because she is an idea — a vast, a 
living idea — and that it is of the nature of an idea, 
from the ramifications into which it extends, from 
the power it possesses to add to its original bulk, 
and to draw other ideas into a state of connection 
or relation to itself, to expand into something 
infinitely fuller than its primal form. The same 
probability is maintained on the ground of Analogy, 
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"the whole natural world and the government of it 
bemg a scheme or system, not a fixed but a progres- 
sive one ; a scheme in which the operation of various 
means takes up a great length of time before the 
end they tend to can be attained" — and "that God 
operates in the very same manner in the dispensation 
of Christianity as in the daily course of natural pro- 
vidence."* A similar probability is argued fix)m 
Scripture, which, as in the case of certain of our 
Lord's parables, (Mark iv. 26 — 32) is held to " an- 
ticipate the development of Christianity both as a 
polity and as a doctrine. ' '\ The second branch of the 
proof by which the first proposition is maintained 
insists of arguments from facte. And, in dwelling 
upon these, the author of this essay holds, that, in 
point of fact, all bodies of Christians "do develope 
the doctrines of Scripture, that all appeal to Scrip- 
ture, that is, argue from Scripture, and that argu- 
ment implies deduction, that is, Development."! 
And, elsewhere, the acceptance of the Athanasian 
Creed is considered as an illustration of recognised 
doctrinal Development. This assertion, carried out 
into copious illustration constitutes the first class of 
arguments from facts. The second class consists 
of an appeal to some of the leading facts of early 
Church history, with a call on men to account for 
them satisfactorily upon any other ground than 
that of this theory. We must either (according to 
this argument) maintain, that the old principle of 

• Essay, &c. pp. 113, 114. f W. pp. 112, 113. J Id, pp. 96, ^^ 
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^^universal consent" is the true one ; or that ^'Christi- 
anity was early corrupted from external sources — 
an hypothesis in the abstract sufficient to account 
both for variations which may exist in doctrine 
aind practice, and for the growth of opinion oh 
particular points ;"* or else that all Christian truth 
was very early known, but systematically re- 
served, or "not pubUcly taught ;"t or> faiUng all 
these hypotheses, we must maintain that truth was 
neither corrupted nor kept back, but that it only 
came to light by a process of systematic and gradual 
development. 

These are the grounds on which this Essay sup- 
ports the first proposition, that from the very be- 
ginning Christianity was intended to be developed. 
For the corroboration of the second proposition, 
"that Bomanism, and Romanism alone, is developed 
Christianity," the Essay relies upon the appUca- 
iion of several tests to the present condition of 
the Church of Bome. And, assuming that all the 
features whereof those tests consist, when taken 
together, make up Christianity, and having satisfied 
himself that Rome's condition corresponds most 
accurately with them, the author of this work con- 
ceives that his deduction must legitimately follow — 
that Rome is the very and natural maturity of 
Christianity as it came firom the hands of God, and 
as she exhibited herself to men in the early ages of 
her history. 

* Essay, &c., p. 24. t Id. p. 25. 
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In examining this theory, as supposed to involve 
necessarily this formidable conclusion, our first 
duty is to shew how far we can consent to the 
principles maintained by its supporters. It is 
absurd to suppose that we can deny the existence 
of a large and widely extended system of Develop- 
ment. That, no one could do, without closing hi^ 
eyes upon the operations of nature, and the per-< 
petually recurring phenomena of morals. All the 
world around us tells of development and progress. 
The seed which is the parent of thc: waving harvest ; 
the acorn which finding for a while its nest in the 
fissured earth, re-presents itself in the shape of the 
stately tree ; the closely sheltered bud which bursts 
in time into the tinted and fragrant flower ; the 
grovelling and unsightly worm which passes into 
the gorgeous and spangled insect ; the egg which 
sends forth from its enclosure the fully formed bird, 
— ^all these are nature's evidence to the reality of 
development. And, if from the world of common 
nature, we pass into that of intellect,, do we not see 
in the improvment of memory, in th^ expansion 
of mental powers, in the increasing brilliancy of 
imagination, in all the ripening faculties of reason, 
abundant proof of the varied development of mind ? 
Or, if we ponder over the history of a country, and 
trace its progress from the year in which it began its 
course as a small and struggling province, up to 
that in which it took its place among empires; its 
resources brought to light, its concealed riches 
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discovered by the industry of its people, its har- 
bours swarming with ships, and its once barren 
tracts covered with luxuriant produce, do we not 
look upon statistical development ? Or when 
mind meets with, and tells upon mind, and feel- 
ings perhaps unknown to their possessor, are 
evoked and kindled and brought into noble action 
by the electricity of congenial sympathies, when 
kindliness and generosity are struck out from 
natures which appeared only selfishness and sor- 
didness, is there not in all this unexpected ex- 
hibition, true and satisfactory development? Nor 
are we inclined to limit our admissions to such 
instances as these. The Church, in her advance 
towards order and constitutional perfection, is a 
standing evidence of development. Things there 
were, we believe, which Apostles left unsettled — 
purposely imsettled — that the Churches might ar- 
range them for themselves. The few simple hymns 
of early times expanding into rich and regulated 
psalmody; the "upper room*' giving place to the 
more convenient house of prayer or the stately 
cathedral ; petitions composed by Apostles or their 
successors, forming the foundation of the lengthened 
liturgy; the rules which regulated the congrega- 
tions of Christians necessarily swelling into canons 
and constitutions; the natural consultations of a 
few ministers with each other, for mutual benefit or 
comfort, expanding, with the church's growth, into 
the synod or assembly — aU these, and such like 
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improvements as these, conducive to ^'decency and 
order,'' and assisting to give the Church increased 
stability and compactness — ^what are they but De- 
velopments, natural, necessary and unexceptionable ; 
as unavoidable as the growth of population, or the 
progress of institutions. 

But, all this is quite distinct from that doctrinal 
development for which the essay pleads, and which 
is made, as we conceive, an apology for the intro- 
duction of dogmas, whereof "no pattern was shewed 
in the mount." Ecclesiastical development there 
was room for ; because, palpably, the Church of the 
New Testament was an infantine institution which 
had to make iti9 way upon earth, and accommodate 
itself, externally, to its necessarily altering circum* 
stances. Moral, intellectual, natural development,, 
there was room for; because, confessedly, man's 
circumstances, man's mind, and the world in which 
man lives are all in a state of imperfection, and 
therefore susceptible of advance in improvement. 
But is it so with God's Bible ? Are its communica- 
tions so very obscure, its truths so enveloped in 
mistiness, its doctrines — doctrines pronounced essen- 
tial to salvation — so very indistinct as to be invisible 
to the devoted and anxious men of many centuries, 
and only palpable to the stronger sight of the men 
of the dark ages? This, be it recollected, is the 
very advantage which revealed doctrines have above 
men's ideas or opinions ; that from the very first they 
have been written upon the pages of the Bible, as 
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much there m the days of St. John as m the days of 
Bernard, lying before men's eyes, so that "they who 
run might read them." And, surely, if doctrines 
adopted by the Church at a late period have been 
for centuries un discerned in the Bible by the men 
who lived in those centuries, it is more reasonable 
to conclude that they were not in the Bible at all, 
but were the after-thoughts of designing minds or 
the extravagances of dreamy speculators, than that 

challenging recognition, soUciting adoption, but 
doomed to.be unseen, unnoticed, and unaccepted. 
This we are ready to admit, that even with regard 
to doctrines, theological positions not formally 
stated in the Bible, and so in some measure dif- 
ferent from those revealed truths which are there 
absolutely expressed, may be legitimately deduced, 
and rightfully claim their place among the articles 
of our belief. But these are rather of the nature of 
corallaries, than discoveries. Thus, for example, 
the doctrine of the Trinity flows necessarily from 
those of the Unity of God, and the equality of 
three Persons in the Godhead. And this we should 
not call a fanciful development, but a necessary 
and logical inference ; not a far-fetched and vicious 
deduction, (as the worship of images is elicited out 
of Constantine placing the cross on his standards,) 
but a true consequence resulting from two Scriptural 
verities. Thus, the duty of observing one day in 
seven as a season of reUgious rest, that day being 
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the first of the week rather than the seventh, flows 
from the two facts of God having ordamed the m- 
stitution antecedently to the existence of Judaism, 
and the early Christians having (the New Testament 
being our authority on the point) marked that first 
day as one of peculiar and holy solemnity. But 
this is lawful inference, the development of undoubted 
facts into a religious custom, supported by usage 
from the very first ; and very different in its nature 
from the derivation of saint worship from the exposure 
of the Arian heresy.* In the one case; we have a 
third truth — ^itself being supported by precedents — 
fairly collected from two others. In the other case, 
we have an incident of the fourth century most ab- 
surdly and fimcifully expanded into a practice against 
which both Scripture and Antiquity protest. 

This brings us to another division of the subject. 
We have so far placed ourselves in possession of 
the meaning of the theory of Development, and of 
the argumentative process by which it is claimed in 
favor of the Church of Rome. We have now to 
enter into opposition to that conclusion; and, in 
doing so, we shall consider, first, some of the dij- 
ficulties by which the theory (thus used) is sur- 
rounded, and then, some of the positive objections 
which may be advanced against it. 

I. The first difficulty attendant on this theory 
is observable on a comparison of the Apostolic 
Christians with those of a later era. We have been 

* Essay, &c., p. 400. 
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in the habit o( considering those men most likely to 
be in possession of the truth, who had the advantage 
of direct communication with the Apostles. And it 
is principally on this ground that the writings of the 
first ages have been regarded with so much of de- 
ference, because men near to the fountain were 
most Ukely to taste of the water uncorrupted. But, 
according to this theory, it is quite otherwise. De- 
velopment is the exhibition of truths, which, in the 
embryo state, were altogether imperceptible. The 
modern Romanist, who has had the advantage of 
living subsequent to the Council of Trent, at which 
the many novelties which disfigure (as we think) the 
Creed of Pius, were avowed and imposed, is in- 
finitely better informed on Christian doctrines than 
Ignatius, Polycarp, or Clement. These venerable 
men lived in the dim infancy of religion ; in twilight, 
not in clearness ; in the midst of shadows rather 
than of defined and palpable realities . The Creed 
^diich they embraced, instead of being a representa- 
tion of all the essential truths of Christianity, was, 
compared with that which an unlettered peasant pos- 
sesses now, but the very alphabet of religion. Nay, 
we may carry the difficulty a step further, and find 
ourselves startled with the formidable thought, that 
the inspired men themselves to whom we owe the 
writings of the New Testament, were subject pre- 
cisely to the same disparagement and disadvantage, 
For, let men special-plead as they may, it will be 
admitted by all the candid, that St. Paul and St. 
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James never inreached Purgatory, and that the 
''Deification of the Virgin/' and the adoration of 
saints and images, were unknown to St. Peter and 
St. John. Either these men knew the things which 
the Fathers of Trent knew, or they knew them not. 
If the former, St. Paul did not speak the truth 
when he t(dd the Ephesine Christians that ''he had 
kept back nothing that was profitable, but had de- 
clared unto them all the counsel of God." Entrusted 
with truths by the Author of all truth, he "re- 
served" that cautiously, which he should have com- 
municated freely. If, on the other hand, they knew 
nothing of these recently developed doctrines, then, 
the poorest and most illiterate monk who hovered 
round the doors of Trent's council-chamber, was a 
better informed man than the Apostles ; a master 
in theology, capable of calling them to his feet and 
indoctrinating them into essential tenets. It is per- 
fectly true that the Developists affirm that all these 
doctrines were, and are, in the sacred Scriptures ; 
that they are not additions but expansions. Yes, 
but the question is this — were they from the first in 
the Scriptures in a form such as men could recog- 
nize^ in such a shape as demonstrates that the 
Apostles had them in their mind, and designed to 
inscribe them on their pages. If not, we have 
either the Apostles keeping back truths — truths, 
which, be it observed, Rome makes absolutely need- 
ful for safety — or we must admit the Apostles to 
have been but dimly enlightened, and half educated 
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in theology. I say not, that this consideration 
amounts to a direct proof of the insufficieny of the 
theory before us ; but, it must be admitted that it 
amounts to a difficulty so formidable as to make us 
doubt whether such a theory could be true. 

The second difficulty with which the theory 
ifi embarrassed, is found in a comparison of the 
scholarship of the fourth century with that of the 
sixteenth. It will not be denied, that several of 
the doctrines which we consider as transparent 
corruptions of the faith, were not developed imtil 
Iqng after the first period I have mentioned. And 
yet in the fourth century, we have volume upon 
volume, attesting the mental energy, the extensive 
research, the argumentative skill, the BibUcal know"- 
ledge, the speculative fancy of their writers. Strange 
is it that those men did not happen upon the truth ; 
that defining, as the men of the Nicene age did, the 
dignity of the Saviour's nature, and His title to 
men's adoration, they should not have spelled out 
the idea that the Virgin was to be " deified ;" that, 
poring over Scripture for proofs of doctrines and 
refutations of heresies, they should not have seen 
in those Scriptures, things which Bellarmine or 
Cajetan without difficulty saw. If Newton be the 
object of men's wonder, because able to penetrate 
into the arcana of science, and to develope things 
which others overlooked, a similar reason should 
make us regard Chrysostom, Athanasius, and 
Jerome, as men supplanted justly, set aside and 
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tclipsed by the superior intelligence of the Tri- 
dentine Divines. I say not again, that this con- 
sideration amounts to a refutation of the theory in 
question, but undoubtedly it contains such a 
startling diffictdty, as to shake to the centre our 
confidence in it. 

Again, we are met by a kindred difficulty, 
on comparing the moral and religious condition of 
the early ages with that of mediaeval times. Pre- 
pared as we are to confess the sad truth, that at no 
time has Christianity been illustrated as she should 
have been by the faithfulness of her children, yet 
we are prepared to maintain that the morals of the 
early ages were unspotted purity contrasted with the 
diesperate wickedness of the last mentioned period. 
Into the proof of that it were impossible and, in- 
deed, it is unnecessary to enter ; for it is now as 
notorious as candid history can make it, that the 
surpassing and sustained ungodliness of the Romish 
ecclesiastics of the dark ages was the principal 
cause which induced the Reformation. It were 
hard to say, whether ignorance or immorality were 
then the most striking characteristic of the Papal 
clergy. In the early ages, on the contrary, morals 
and high-toned religion were aUnost adored. Then 
a man could hardly pass for an average Christian, 
if his walk were not marked by self-denial, mortifi- 
cation, and an approach to asceticism. Subjuga- 
tion of self, devotedness, abstraction, were the vir- 
tues of the times of Augustine. Self-indulgence, 
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unbridled luxury, unmitigated sensuality were the 
common-place habits of those of Borgia and Leo. 
Is it likely, we pause to ask, that such times would 
be selected for the discovery of latent truths ? Were 
these now developed doctrines so likely to be made 
out by men of indolence and vice, as by men of 
meditation and abstraction. On the contrary, com- 
paring the nature of their discoveries with the moral 
character of the ages which witnessed these develop- 
ments ; the coavenience of purgatory with the in- 
crease of sin; the adoration of images with the 
growing taste for scenic splendor; the materialism 
of transubstantiation with the decline of spirituality 
suid faith; the denial of the cup to the laity with 
the notorious prevalence of priestly assumption — ^we 
think we can discover strong reasons for believing 
that these doctrines could not have been seen by 
the men of early times, because they consorted not 
with the religion of their lives. If it be a Scriptural 
principle, that the " secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him,'' and that *' he will shew them his 
Covenant," there is something disconcerting and 
startling in the asserted fact, that those secrets were 
developed to the worthless and concealed from the 
holy. And to this let it not be replied, that facts 
are opposed to our argument, that the times which 
witnessed the introduction of Christianity (that ex- 
pansion of Judaism) were signal for declension. 
If it were so — and we believe that an examination 
into the moral and intellectual condition of the Jews 
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of our Lord's day would not sustain the reply — still 
it is to be recollected that the development which 
that day saw was not effected by human instrumen- 
tality. Our argument is this, that ungodliness of 
life so incapacitates men from the discovery and 
appreciation of truth, so excludes them from the 
chance of being religiously enlightened, as to make 
it in the highest degree improbable that the corrupt 
ecclesiastics of the middle ages should be found 
more keen-sighted than the self-denjring men of the 
earlier. But this interferes not with a direct com- 
munication or explanation from the Lord himself. 
On His holy mind no shadow could rest. He was 
Himself, in the purity of His human nature, an 
illustration of the axiom — " If any one wiU do 
His will, he shaD know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God/' 

We shall advert but to one difficulty more — a 
difficulty which but remotely affects us, but which a 
Romanist must feel to be one of painfiil embarrass- 
ment. In stating it, let us assume for the moment 
that, at least the principles on which the Creed of 
Trent is built, are sound. If there be, on this point, 
one thing clearer than another, it is this, that Rome 
rests her Creed, not upon truths to be developed, but 
upon truths admitted, existent either in the Scriptures 
or in the writings of Antiquity. Take the following 
passages from the definitions of Trent as specimens. 
"This truth and discipline is contained in the 
Written Books and in imwritten Traditions, which, 
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received by the Apostles from the mouth of Christ 
himself, or by the Apostles themselves at the dictation 
of the Holy Spirit, have come to us, conveyed down 
as if by hand. • . . These traditions, whether relating 
to faith or morals, and by continuous succession 
preserved in the Catholic Church, this council re- 
ceives with equal pious reverence, as though dic- 
tated orally by Christ, or by the Holy Spirit."* 
" The universal Church has always understood, that 
the confession of sinners was instituted by our Lord, 
and by Divine right, was necessary to all those who 
fell after Baptism."! In all this, one principle 
is manifest — that which claims for every doc- 
trine the authority of universal and primitive 
(support. Whether affirming therein truth or false- 
hood, clear it is that the Church of Rome holds 
that all her doctrines were known both to the 
Inspired Writings and to the Fathers. She will not 
have it believed, that Cyprian was ignorant of the 
doctrine of the supremacy, or Chrysostom of tran- 
substantiation. But how diametrically opposed is 
all this to the Theory of Development. According 
to its principles, the oak branch was not seen in the 
acorn, till the acorn's development took place. In 
other words, if development be true, if it be a doctrine 
available for Rome, it must be at the expense of a 
demolition of her whole existing system and the 
construction of an opposite one in its stead. And 
then, what becomes of infallibility, of the support of 

* CoDC. Trid. Sess. iv. t Id. Sess. xiv. 
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Antiquity, of the unanimous consult of the Fathers ? 
the proud edifice built upon these foundations sinks 
like '* the baseless fabric of a vision, and leaves not 
a rack behind." It is not, of coiu*se, our business 
to reconcile incongruities, contrarieties, contradic- 
tions such as these. That we leave to the practised 
ingenuity of Rome. But satisfied we are of this, 
that by the able advocacy of this theory, and the 
grounds on which he has been reduced to support 
it, Rome's new convert has carried a consuming 
fire into the heart of the citadel in which he has 
foimd a present refuge. If Tradition be infallibly 
true. Development is heretically false. And it now 
remains for Rome either to stultify herself, by em- 
bracing her heretical disciple and espousing his 
theories, or to vindicate herself by denouncing both 
them and him. Either way, truth must be the 
gainer. If the first course be adopted, Rome has 
put the top-stone on her frightful inconsistencies. 
If the second, we are relieved firom all trouble about 
the Theory of Development. 

II. We proceed now, in the last place, to advance 
some objections of a positive nature against this theory 
as maintained in the Essay before us. It will be ob- 
served, that, throughout, this theory is represented 
as an hypothesis to meet a confessed and mighty 
difiiculty . Thus , it is admitted, " It is undoubtedly an 
hypothesis to account for a difficulty ; and such too 
are the various explanations given by astronomers 
from Ptolemy to Newton of the apparent motions 
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of the heavenly bodies. But it is as unphilosophical 
on that account to object to the one as to object to 
the other. Nay, more so ; for an hypothesis, such 
as the present, rests upon facts as well as accounts 
for them, and, independent of the need of it, is 
urged upon us by the nature of the case."* " That 
the hypothesis, here to be adopted, accounts not only 
for the Athanasian Creed, but for the Creed of 
Pope Pius, is no fault of those who adopt it. No 
one has power over the issues of his principles ; we 
cannot manage our argument, and have as much of 
it as we please and no more. An argument is needed, 
unless Christianity is to abandon the province of 
argument ; and those who find fault with the expla- 
nation here offered of its historical phenomena will 
find it their duty to provide one of their own."t 
The difficulty here suggested is, that at a certain 
period in the world's history, doctrines and practices 
were found in a state of recognition and adoption, of 
which previous ages cannot honestly be said'^to have 
known anything. It is a difficulty — a terrific diffi- 
culty; for it thoroughly disconcerts the long ac- 
cepted dogma, " that which has been received always, 
everywhere, and by all" — that is truth. And so 
vast, nay' insurmountable is that difficulty, that 
we should have said, it was in itself enough to 
have carried us to the conclusion, that such 
doctrines could not have been part and parcel of 
Christianity at all. But such a conclusion would 

* Essay, &c., p. 27. t Id* P* 29. 
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suit neither the Church of Rome nor her ingenious 
apologist. Therefore must an hypothesis be con- 
structed — an hypothesis not existing, be it observed, 
a priori J but devised for the very purpose of meeting 
the difficulty. But our objection to such an hy- 
pothesis is this, that, instead of diminishing, it 
augments the amount of difficulty. It is of the 
nature of the sceptical argument, which requires 
more credulity, than does the doctrine which it is 
designed to refute. Take, for example, the Jewish 
hypothesis opposed to the asserted fact of the re- 
surrection of our Lord. It professes to get rid of 
an astounding miracle by an ingenious supposition. 
But, altogether independent of the direct and cor- 
roborated evidence in favor of the resurrection of 
Christ, the monstrous difficulties in the way of our 
adopting the Jewish solution, have ever been held of 
such invincible magnitude as to coerce us at once 
to its rejection. Take again, the hypothesis of the 
sceptic against the creation of this world by an 
eternal and inteUigeht Being. Separate from Scrip- 
tural affirmation, from universal tradition, from 
analogical reasoning, the difficulties of the theory of 
a chance-directed collision and coherence of atoms 
are so vast as to ensure, of themselves, the rejection 
of the solution. And so is it of this Theory of 
Development. It leaves the difficulty insufficiently 
explained, unsatisfactorily accounted for ; not, as 
we should say, accounted for at all. The middle 
alternative of the theorist's solution, namely, that 
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corruption, both as to doctrines and practices, very 
early set in, and disfigured the simplicity of religion^ 
— ^that, we believe to be the true explanation 
of the admitted fact, that Christianity, as exhibited 
in the dxteenth century, was not the same thing as 
Christianity existent m the fourth. And, therefore, 
do we resist the conclusion of the Essay, that Ro- 
manism is the proper and rightful development of^ 
Christianity ; because, not finding her pecuHar tenets 
clearly stated in the Bible, and not finding them 
avowed by the Fathers, we class them among the 
corruptions, not the developments of truth ; among 
things extraneous to her and not properly of her 
essence, not among things originally in her, and 
waiting only upon the power of development for their 
organization and display. 

We see a second objection to the theory, applied 
as it has been, in the fact, that, in the history of 
these several developments, the original idea has 
not been preserved. In all legitimate development, 
extraneous and heterogeneous matter must be care- 
fully excluded. Let identity be destroyed, and we 
may have increase and accession, but not develop- 
ment. The graft of a tree is not an expansion or a 
manifestation of its original self; it is something 
foreign, extrinsic, and unnatural. It exhibits con- 
nection, but not production. And this, which is true 
in physics, ou^t, in a question of this kind, to be as 
true in opinions. There should be no such sophistry 

* Essay, &c., p. 24. 
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practised, as that of passing quietly from an idea 
to a doctrine, and from a doctrine to a custouL 
Ideas are our own. We may extend them, we 
may complicate them or corrupt them hy mixing 
up other ideas with them ; but doctrines are 
positive, complete things, coming to us directly out 
of the hand of God. This is the complaint we 
make against a popular and dangerous work, 
which is guilty of the offence against argument, 
of confounding likeness with identity, and affirm- 
ing that one species of animal becomes naturally 
transmuted into another species, because there 
happen to be some features of similarity between 
them. **The tendency," it observes, '*of all these 
illustrations is to make us look to Development 
as the principle which has been immediately con* 
cemed in the peopling of this globe, a process 
extending over a vast space of time, but which is, 
nevertheless, connected in character with the briefer 
process by which an individual being is evoked from 
a simple germ.". . . . ''The whole train of animated 
beings, from the simplest and oldest, up to the 
highest and most recent, are, then, to be regarded 
as a series of advances of the principle of develop^ 
menty which have depended upon external, physical 
circumstances, to which the resulting animals 
are appropriate. I contemplate the whole phe- 
nomena as having been, in the first place, arranged 
in the councils of Divine wisdom, to take place, not 
only upon this sphere, but upon all the others in 
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space, under necessary modifications, and as being 
carried on, from first to last, here and elsewhere, 
under immediate favor of the creative will or 
energy."* This is a fanciful development in physics 
which lands men eventually in materialism ; as, we 
greatly fear, similar developments in doctrine are 
likely to land men in rationalism or universal scep- 
tism. Let us exhibit an illustration of this. ''The 
sanctification, or rather the deification of the nature 
of man, is one main subject of St. Athanasius' theo- 
logy. Christ, m rising, raises the saints with Him 
to the right hand of power. They become instinct 
with His life, of one body with His flesh, sons, 
kings, Gods. He is in them, because He is in 
human nature ; and He communicates to them that 
nature deified by becoming His, that it may deify 
ihem. He is in them by the presence of His Spirit, 
and in them is He seen. They have those titles of 
honor by participation, which are properly His. 
Without misgiving we may apply to them the most 
sacred language of Psalmists and Prophets. 'Thou 
art a Priest for ever,' may be said of St. Polycarp, 
or St. Martin, as well as of their Lord. 'He hath 
dispersed abroad. He hath given to the poor,' was 
fulfilled in St. Lawrence. 'I have found David my 
servant,' was said first to the King of Israel, belongs 
really to Christ, is transferred again by grace to 
His vicegerents upon earth. 'I have given thee 
the nations for thine inheritance,' is the preroga- 

* Vestiges of the Creation, pp. 207> 208. 
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tive of Popes. *Thou hast given him his heart's 
desire,' the record of a martyr. *Thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity,' the praise of 
virgins."* Here is saint worship, the deification of 
mortals, deduced or developed from the undoubted 
truth of the Divinity of our Lord ; but, can this be 
justly called "logical sequence ?'* Is it a preservation 
of the original idea ? What is there really in com- 
mon between the unquestionable truth of our Lord's 
Divinity, and the inferred doctrine of the "Deifica- 
tion of the Saints." If this be Development, where 
are to be found or placed those lines which separate 
what is true from what is false, what is Scriptural 
from that which Scripture refuses to warrant ? Is it 
natiual, is it right, is it religious that truth should 
be thus at the mercy of far-fetched and vicious de- 
duction ? Take another illustration. Bishop Butler 
is represented as deducing the worship of the Second 
and Third Persons of the Trinity from the nature of 
their offices and relations to us, on the principle 
that certain relations imply correlative duties, and 
certain objects demand appropriate acts and feelings. 
And on this it is remarked by the essayist, "Here 
is a development of doctrine into worship ; in like 
manner the doctrine of the beatification of the 
saints has been developed into their cultus ; of the 
mother of God, into hyperdulia; and of the real 
Presence, into the adoration of the host."t In 
the instance adduced by Bishop Butler, there is 

* Eissay, &c., p. 402. f Id. p. 50. 
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the strict preservation of the idea, and the conduct 
of it into its logical sequence. But is it so in the 
doctrine to be defended ? What connection has the 
beatification of the saints with their worship, or the 
acknowledgment of Mary being "the mother of 
God," with the homage presented to her. And 
this perversion or illogicism extends to other doc- 
trines which we place in the same category as the 
worship of saints or the adoration of the Virgin. 
The doctrine of Purgatory is traced up to the im- 
position of Penance. A baptized Christian lapses 
into sin, is subjected to ecclesiastical discipline be- 
fore restoration to communion, an expiatory power 
is attributed to his punishment, that principle is 
extended into eternity, and the creation of purgatory 
is the result of this process of vicious argumentation. 
Who does not see in all this, that the original idea 
is not preserved, but perverted and destroyed? 
For whatever connection in uncandid or inaccurate 
minds, there may be between sin and discipline, 
surely there is none between man's sufferings and 
expiation. 

And this illegitimate development, which extracts 
doctrines from circumstances or truths not properly 
contaming them, is made the grand foundation of 
the application of the whole theory to Romanism. 
The attempt to identify that supposed maturity of 
Christianity with the Church of Apostolic, of Nicene, 
and of later ages owes its apparent success to par- 
tial representation. Nothing is easier than the pro- 
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duction of similarity, when the several pictures 
come from the same hand. By seizing upon a few 
features and suppressing others, a thousand general 
resemblances may be readily created. And that 
such unfaithfulness exists here, may be inferred 
from this, that in the sketch of primitive Christian- 
ity, with which, (as with an original) all the sub- 
sequent sketches are compared, there is not one 
feature which might not be predicated as truly of 
Mahomedanism as of the religion of Christ. But 
let the Christianity of the early ages be faithfully 
depicted — in its Creed, as avowed at Nice, imd con- 
taining not one of the peculiar articles of Trent — ^in 
its firm resistance of pontifical usurpation — ^in its 
aspirations after purity — ^in its dignified superiority 
to political intrigue and carnal stratagem — ^in its 
simplicity of service — in its magisterial attempts to 
promote morality and chastise improprieties — ^in its 
submission to the dicta of the Bible — in its anxiety 
to place the Sacred Word in the hands of her 
people — in the learning of her ecclesiastics and 
their single-minded devotedness to their spiritual 
calling; — and if this pictiu'e represents the Ro- 
manism of the middle ages, then similarity consists 
of discrepancies, and identity is proved by distinc- 
tions. 

On a third ground we object to this theory. It is 
unable to sustain its own professions. Its conception 
is this, that certain doctrines, unknown (or if known, 
very dimjy so) to Apostolic Christians, gradually 
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crept into notice and were accepted and endorsed 
by the Church. And it beUeves, that all along the 
line of ecclesiastical history, indications there are of 
these doctrines presenting themselves to men, and 
gaining gradually upon men's favor. But, is the 
voice of stem historical truth corroborative of all 
this ? Nay, so far otherwise, that history and the 
writings of antiquity prove to us that these very 
doctrines were forced upon the Church, in the face 
of loud denunciation and vehement objection. The 
doctrine of the Supremacy, will it dai'e to appeal to 
Gregory or Cyprian ? The doctrine of Image wor- 
ship, will it appear in court to encounter the decrees 
of the Council of Elvira, or the denunciations of 
Eusebius, Epiphanius, and Gregory ?* The doctrine 
of the *' Deification of Mary," does it look like an 
original truth in the face of the reluctance ot the 
Church to recognize it? *'I have said," says Mr. 
Newman, "that there was in the first ages no public 
and ecclesiastical recognition of the place which St. 
Mary holds in the economy of grace ; this was re- 
served for the fifth century, as the definition of our 
Lord's proper Divinity had been the work of the 
fourth.^t Does all this look like Development? 
Where is the gradual opening of the bud ; where, 
the growing consent ; where, the distinct approxima- 
tion to ultimate approval? That the doctrines in 
question were not latent or unknown, is obvious 
from the vigorous resistance made to them. They 

* See Appendix S. t Essay^ &c., p. 407. 
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were placed before men, before theologians ; and- 
were denounced and rejected. Is this Development ? 
Is a contradictory the same thing as that which it 
contradicts? Is the supremacy denounced, the 
same thing as the supremacy advocated? Surely, 
we might have expected, that had such dogmas as 
these been parts of original Christianity, men's 
minds would have moved to them, instead of from 
them, the moment they were presented to notice. 

Our objections do not end here. If, on no other 
ground, this theory were suspicious, it would be 
eminently so on that of the feebleness, if not con- 
scious timidity of its voice in its appeals to Scrip- 
ture. For, let it be remembered, that Rome does 
not recommend these doctrines as creatures of her 
own, the offspring of her own infallibiUty or inspira- 
tion, but as the veritable revelations of God — partly 
found in oral tradition, partly in the Scriptures. 
To Inspiration then must we look for the germs of 
these opinions. And if we find that the support 
yielded by Scripture is but faint indeed, nay more, 
if we discover that the Developists must become 
perverters of Scripture before they can make their 
ground good, then, undoubtedly, we are justified in 
suspecting the soundness of a theory, which is com- 
pelled to rely upon such questionable proceedings. 
Now, let us illustrate this point by quotation. We 
shall select three doctrines of the Creed of Rome 
which are said to be developments of scriptural 
principles or ideas ; the worship of saints, the 
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worship of images, and half communion. With 
respect to the first of these, let these passages 
speak. " The treatment of the Arian and Mono- 
physite errors, being of this character, became the 
natural introduction of the Culttts Sanctorum ; for 
in proportion as words descriptive of created media- 
tion ceased, to be applied to our Lord, so was a 
room opened for created mediators. Nay, as 
regards the instance of AngeUc appearances itself, 
as St. Augustine explained them, if those appear- 
ances were creatures, certainly creatures were wor- 
shipped by the Patriarchs, not indeed in themselves, 
but as the token of a Presence greater than them- 
selves. When "Moses hid his face, for he was 
afraid to look upon God," he hid his face before a 
creature ; when Jacob said, " I have seen God face 
to face, and my life is preserved," the Son of Grod 
was there, but what he saw, what he wrestled witib, 
was an Angel. When " Joshua fell on his face to 
the earth and did worship before the captain of the 
Lord's host, and said unto him, ' What saith my 
Lord unto his servant ?' what was seen and heard 
was a glorified creatiu*e, if St. Augustine is to be 
followed ; and the Son of God was in him.", . • • 
" Nor can anything be concluded from St. Paul's 
censure of Angel worship, since the sin which he is 
denouncing was that of ^ not holding the Head,' and 
of worshipping creatures instead of the Creator as 
the source of good."^ I pause not upon the 

* Essay^ &c., pp. 400, 402. 
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sophistry of this. I pause not to remark that, even 
if these passages were equivocal, others there are in 
both Testaments, which forbid and denounce the 
practice. With Peter's rebuke to CorneUus, and the 
Angel's to John before us, we can be at no loss to 
know, that Saint or Angel worship is not the doc- 
trine of the Bible. With regard to Image worship, 
let this passage speak. ''It may be reasonably 
questioned, then, whether the commandment which 
stands second in our Decalogue, on which the pro- 
hibition of images is principally grounded, was in- 
tended for more than temporary observance in the 
lett^. So far is certain, that none could surpass the 
Jews in its literal observance ; yet this did not save 
them from the punishments attached to the viola- 
tion of it. 1£ this be so, the literal observance is 
not its true and evangelical import."* With regard 
to Half Communion, we know not whether most to 
deplore the mental obliquity, or to condemn the 
want of rectitude, which these passages display. 
''For instance, Scripture affords us two instances 
of what may reasonably be considered the ad- 
ministration of the bread without the wme ; viz., 
our Lord's own example towards the two disciples 
at Emmaus, and St. Paul's conduct at sea during 
the tempest. Moreover, St. Luke speaks of the 
first Christians as continuing in the Apostles' doc- 
trine and fellowship, and " in breaking of bread, 
and in prayer," not mentioning the Cup, Again, 

* Essay, kc, p. 434. 
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St. Paul saySy that '^Whosoever shall ieat this 
bread or drink this cup of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord.'' 
Andy while he[|does but say, 'Hhe cup of blessing 
which we hless^^^ without speaking of the communi- 
cation, he says of the bread, "which we break ;^* 
and proceeds, "we, beiqg many, are one bread and 
one body, for we are all partakers of that one 
bread," without mentioning the cup. And our 
Lord, in like manner, says, absolutely, "He that 
eateth Me, even he shall live by Me."* It is nearly 
unnecessary to delay our conclusion by animadvert- 
ing upon all this. Who does not see, that the first 
two instances cannot be proved to include the Com- 
mumon at all, unless we adopt the monstrous sup- 
positions, that, in the one case, our Lord celebrated 
a solemn ordinance on a merely social occasion, 
without giving notice of his intention ; and that, in 
the other, PauFs communicants were some hundreds 
of unbaptized soldiers and sailors ? Who does not 
know, that the third instance has been held by many, 
modem and ancient conmientators to refer to the 
Agapae or Love-feasts, and not the Sacrament? 
Who can be ignorant, that the last — ^Paul's re- 
monstrance with the Corinthians — includes the 
mention of both elements in the verse cited, 
while, in the immediate context, Christians are 
commanded to "eat of that bread and drink of 
that cup."t 

* Essay, &c., pp. I6l, 162. f See also John vi. 53. 
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We shall advert to but one more objection to 
lliis theory. It is built upon a consideration of 
the Economy of Moses — a large fact in Bible history, 
to which very scanty reference is made in the 
Essay. It is, in no slight degree, remarkable, 
that while there is change, improvement, and de- 
velopment in Judaism, considered politically and 
ecclesiastically, we meet with no indication of 
doctrinal development in her history. In that re- 
spect, such as she was, such she continued. All 
fair deductions, all legitimate inferences from doc- 
txines revealed to her were allowed; but no per- 
mission was given to invent new ones. And yet 
there were in them what ingenious Scribes and 
superstitious Pharisees might have considered as 
the germs of inventions, and on which they might 
have retreated in their own defence of innovations. 
But, no — ^the latitude was not permitted, "Why 
do ye also transgress the commandment of Gk)d 
by your tradition?" "In vain do ye worship 
Me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men."* In that religion all stood as it was — 
"according to the pattern shewed in the mount"— 
until a new dispensation arose. Then came new 
doctrines; at least, the development of old ones, 
which had been long wrapped up in type and 
emblem. But, observe, the delicate process of 
development then was not entrusted to the coarse 
hands of fanciful or corrupt men. The Spirit 

* Matt. XV. 3—9. 
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rested upon Christ, and the Spirit was bequeathed 
to His Apostles. And if those Apostles added to 
Revelation, it was because ^^Holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." Will- 
ing, as we are, to allow that Christianity was a 
development of Judaism, the substantiation of 
shadows, the fulfilment of types, the "life and 
immortality brought into light" by the Gospel, we 
cannot allow that it was that development for which 
this theory contends — man's dreamy imaginations 
or interested perversions passing gradually into 
established doctrines. Let us not disguise the 
fact from ourselves. The extra articles of the Creed 
of Trent are additions to original Revelation ; un- 
known to it, unsupported by it, except through a 
process of artifice and misinterpretation, which 
the ingenuous should blush to adopt. If we are to 
accept these ** developments," let them come recom- 
mended to us, by the miraculous attestations which 
stamped authority on the truths which Christ and 
His inspired followers proclaimed; which told the 
world that a new era had arrived, distinguished by 
new principles and augmentations of the ancient 
creed. Let it be made manifest to us, that one 
period in the economy of grace had reached its 
close, and that another had commenced its course. 
But, if God Himself would not ask men to accept 
the communications of Moses, imless they came 
before them clad in the irresistible majesty of super- 
natural credentials, or require of men to accept the 
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creed of Apostles, unless endorsed and ''confirmed 
by signs following," surely we cannot be expected 
to receive for truths, imaginations which rest but 
upon fanciful analogies, and whose best attestations 
are foimd in the progress of corruption, and the 
doubtful support of distorted Scripture. 
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A. p. 33. 
'* Besides, the greatest part of those few Books, which were writ- 
en by the Christians of those Tunes, have not oome down to our 
ands, but were lost, either through the injury of Time, that oon- 
ometh all things ; or else have been made away by the malice of 
(en» who have made bold to suppress, and smother whatsoever they 
let with, that was not wholly to their gust. Of,this sort were those 
!^e Books of Fapiaa, Bishop of EierapoUi, the Apology of Quadra- 
us Atkemenm^ and that other of AriiHdea, the Writings of Coitar 
^^rippa, against the XXIY Books of the Heretic Banlides; the 
live Books of Hegedppua^ the Works of MeUto Bishop of Sardis^ 
JUmynM Bishop of Corinth, ApoUinaria Bishop of Sierapolu, the 
iipiBtle of Pinytua Candiot, the Writings of FhUippw, Musanus, 
Vddestu8, BardesamSy Fantanus, Bhodan, MiUiadea, JpoUomm, 
lerapion, Bacchylua, Fohfcroites, Bishop of EphemM, HeracUw, Maxi" 
nu8, Hanmoniua, Tryphon, Sippolytus, Julius, jtfricanus, DionyHus 
dlexandrinus, and others, of whom we have no more left, save only 
heir names, and the Titles of their Books, which are preserved in 
WuseHus, S. Eierome, and others. All that we have left us of these 
imes, which is certainly known to be theirs, and that no man doubts 
)f, is, some certain Discourses of S. Justin the Philosopher and 
jiartyr, who wrote his second Apology a hundred and fifty yeers 
ifter the Nativity of our Saviour Christ; the Five Books of S. 
!ren0U8, who wrote not long after him : Three excellent, and leame4 

S 
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Pieces of Clemens Alexandrimu, who lived toward the end of tlie 
Second Centuiy : diverse Books of TertuUian, who was famous about 
the same time : the Epistles and other Treatises of 8. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, who suffered Martyrdom about the year of our 
Saviour CCLXI : the Writings of Amobius, and of Zactantiua, his 
scholar, and some few others. For as for Origen^ 8, Cypria$Ca Con- 
temporary, who alone, had we but all his Writings entire, would be 
able perhaps to give us more light, and satisfaction in the business 
we are now upon, then all the rest ; we have but veiy littie of him 
left us, and the greatest part of that too most miserably abused, and 
corrupted ; the most learned, and almost innumerable Writings of 
this great and incomparable person, not being able to withstand the 
violence of Time, nor the envy and malice of Men, who have dealt 
much worse with him, then so many Ages and- Centuries of years 
that have passed, from his time down to us." — DaUl^on lUgM Use 
qfthe Fathers, 6. i, c.\. 

The reader will find more on the same subject in "James on the 
Corruption of Scripture, Councils, and Fathers/' and Bishop Taylor's 
"Liberty of Prophesying," Sect. viii. 

B. p. 34. 

It appears that Mr. Newman himself was perfectly, conscious 
that the test of truth proposed by Yincentius was, from the im- 
possibility of applying it, unsatisfactory. He observes, " The Eule 
of Vincent is not of a mathematical or demonstrative character, but 
moral, and requires practical judgment and good sense to apply its 
For instance: what is meant by being * taught always?* does it 
mean in every century, or every year, or every month? Does 
y every where* mean in every country, or in every diocese ? And 
does * the Consent of Fathers* require us to produce the direct testi- 
mony of every one of them ? How many Fathers, how many places, 
how many instances constitute a fulfilment of the test proposed? 
It is, then, from the nature of the case, a condition which never can 
be satisfied as fuUy as it might have been ; it admits of various and 
unequal application in various instances ; and what degree of 
application is enough must be decided by the same principles whi^ 
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gdide us in the conduct of life, which determine' us in politics, or 
trade, or war, which lead us to accept Revelation at all, for which 
we have but probability to ' show at most ; nay, to believe in the 
existence of an Intelligent Creator. This character, indeed, ai 
Vincent's Canon, will but recommend it to the disciples of the 
School of Butler, from its c^eement with the analogy of nature ; 
but it affords a ready loophole for such as do not wish ta be 
persuaded, of which both Protestants and Bomamstsare not slow to 
avail themselves. "-^Zec^. on Fop. Protest, pp, 68, 69. 

■ C. p. 35. 

Eusebius, in his notice of the controversial Works of Irenseus-, 
lecords that that Father was so apprehensive of liberties being taken 
with his writings, as to affix this entreaty to one of his Treatises 
against the Valentinians — " I adjure thee, whosoever thou art thaj; 
shalt transcribe this Book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by His 
glorious coming, at which He shall judge the quick and the dead, 
that thou transcribe, and diligently correct it by the* copy from 
whence thou transcribest it, and that thou likewise transcribe this 
acyuration and annex it to thy copy." — JEcc. Hist. lib. v. c. 20. 

D. p. 35. 

The observations made in the Text respecting the loss of many 
works composed by Justin, Origen, and Tertullian, may be applied 
to the works of almost all the early Fathers. Quotations, incidental 
allusionsj and the mention of the titles of lost Treatises by sub- 
sequent writers, plainly shew that the industry of the Fathers is but 
inadequately represented by the volumes which have descended to 
us. "It were to be wished," observes Du Pin,' (Hist, of Ecc: 
writers. Century ii.) " that, instead of those books, which are falsely 
ascribed to Justin, we had those which were really composed by 
him, whereof the titles only remain at present. He wrote, as he 
himself declares, a Treatise against heresies, of which there is 
nothing now extant, except two passages quoted-by Irenseus. W6 
have lost also entirely two books that were composed by Justin 
against the Gentiles. Moreover, there was another work called the 

s 2 
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Fbalmkt, and abookof ooUecikmscxmoermngtbeSovd Besides 

these, says Eosebins^ there are many other works, written by hiiii, 
in the hands of the Christiaiis." Of Origen, the same aetithoir 
remarks, " Though what we have remaining at preseiit of Ms Wcnks 
make up several considerable yolnmes, yet they are nothing in eOm- 
parison of what he wrote. Eusebins has made an exact catalogue 
of his works in the 'Apology' which he made for him, and Jerome 
did the same in one of his letters. But both of these otialogiies 
being lost, we have no knowledge of any bat those that hare been 
dted by the Ancients ; which still are much more in number than 
those we have remaining." With regard to the writings of Tertul- 
lian, we have dear proof from Jerome, that several of his Treatises 
Were lost in his day, and from Tertullian's references to works of his 
own, not now extant, that we have by no means a fbU representation 
of his OpiniiMis. 

E. p. 87. 

From the remarks made by the Benedictme Editor, in his intM>- 
duction to the works of Basil, it appears that so ingeniously has the 
process of interpolation been conducted, as to perplex the most ao^ 
complished critics in the attempt to dedde between the genuine and 
the fake. Speaking of the doubts which prevailed respecting BasQ's 
Commentary on the first sixteen chapters of Isaiah, the Editor observes 
— ''I have, in a certam place, admonished you that that commentary 
on the first sixteen chapters of Isaiah, although it is hdd by almost 
all to be the genuine of^ring of Basil, is not exempt from aU sos- 
pidon. You will find, indeed, very few who deny it) if yon compare 
them with those who affirm the commentary td be truly Basil's. 
For among the latter you may reckon Maximus the Confessor, John 
bf Damascus, Tharasius the Patriarch of Constantinople, &c« Nor 
is it wonderful if the more modem, after the examples ci the 
andents, h^ve embraced the same opinion. The most cdebrated of 
these are Tilman, Ducas, Combefisins, Natali, Alexandw, Dupin, 
TiUemont, and Lequier, to whose opinions unless the most smous 
reasons hindered me, I should always be proud to aoeede. It is 
more easy to enuma^ate the patrons of the otfa^ cqnnion, sinoe we 
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ind onljr three or foar» John Drungar, Erasmus, Kretus, Petavitu^** 
And jet, notwithstanding UMa weight of teamed authority iii fa?or 
of the genuineness of the Treatise in questicm, the Editcnr fdt him- 
self oompeUed, after severe critical scratinj^ to affiim the ofbaaa 
sited in the page to which this note refers. 

P. p. 89. 

The reader who diooses to enter more largely into this point of 
the dishonesty practised towards the writings of the Fathers in 
fonner days, win find it made out with elaborate and painful con- 
clusiveness in ^* James' Treatise of the Corruption of the Scripture, 
GouncQs," &c., and in the critical examination of the works of the 
Fathers by their Benedictine Editors. The mass of matter which 
these candid and laborious scholars have classed among the works 
"doubtful or falsely ascribed'- to the several authors whose ami- 
positions they investigated, and which, for a long time, passed cur- 
rent as genuine, shews the extent to which the system of vitiation 
and forgery has been carried by that Church whidi could not make 
out a fair case for herself, either from the Bibte or Antiquity. 

Or. p. 59. 

This assertion of Bishop Hall, and the admission of Bellarmine 
to which he refers, (De Justif. lib. ii. c. 1, and lib. iii. c. 3) will be 
found to be borne out most satisfiEkctorily by an examination of the 
Fathers on the point of the nature and means of Justification. A 
Catena Fatrum is given on this subject by Mr. Faber in his 
"Primitive doctrine of Justification." A few quotations selected 
from it will shew that the boast of Bishop Hall is no idle one. 

"Therefore, we alsa, being called through his will in Christ 
Jesus, are. not justified through ourselves, neither through our own 
wisdom or understanding, or piety or works whidi we have done in 
holiness of heart, but through faith ; fiaith, that is to say, through 
which the Almighty God hath justified aU that ever lived : to whom 
be glory f(» ever." — Clem, Bom, ^M, ad CorisUh. i. g. 7. 

" For no longer^ by the blood of goats and of sheep or by the 
adies of a heifer or by oUaticnis of flour, are they purified : but by 
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Saith, throngli the blood of Cbrist and bis death, who died'on Ihis 
Teiy acboimt......Ii was not by reason of dxcimicision that Abraham 

waiB testified of God to be righteous, but on iaccount of faith. For, 
bdTore he was circaincised, it was said of him : Abraham believed in 
Gk>d; and it was imputed unto him for righteousness," — Justin, 
Dial, cum Tryjph. Oper,pp.Vll, 250. 

*' The Lord was not unkniown to Abraham, whose day he desired 
to see, neither was the Father of the Lord unknown to him : for he 
had learned from the Word of the Lord, and believed him. Where- 
fore also, by the Lord, it was imputed unto him for righteousness. 

Faith, which is to God, justifieth a man When Christ came, he 

accomplished all things: and still, in the Church, continues to 
accomplish the New Testament, foretold by the Law, even to con- 
summation. As also the Apostle Paul says in his Epistle to the 
Eomans : But now, without the Law, the righteousness of God is 
manifested, being testified of by the Law and the Prophets : for the 
just shall live by faith. But, that the just shall live by faith, had 
been foretold by the Prophets."— /rcw. adv, Juar. lib, iv. c, 18, 67. 

" Abraham was justified, not from works, but from faith. After 
the end of life, therefore, it is no profit to men even though now 
they shall have performed good works, unless they shall have faith." 
~^Clem. Alex. Strom, l^, i, p, 2SS, 

" Not from these, but from faith, a man is justified ; as also wais 
Abraham. Having thus discussed such points, the Apostle shews 
again, that, in no other manner, can there be redemption and grace 
to Israel and to the Gentiles, except the original sin, which through 
Adam passed unto all, be loosed. But this, says he, can be blotted 
out through no other than through the Son of Qod, through whoin 
even from the beginning the curse was pronounced. For it was 
impossible that any other should loose this transgression. Thus, ais 
through one man sm entered into the world : thus also, through 
one man, grace came upon all." — Athan, Syriops, Sacr. Script, U, 
p, 125. 

** To give satisfaction through a course of righteousness might 
require many years. But, what is gained by righteousness through 
a long course of just dealing, Jesus freely gives in a single hour. 
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For, if thou wilt believe tliat the Lord Jesus is the Christ, and that 
God has raised him up, from the dead, thou shalt be saved, and 
shalt be translated into Paradise. Wherefore, since he conducted 
the thief into Paradise, doubt not whether it be possible : for he 
who, in a single hour, saved the believing thief in that holy Gk)l- 
gotha, wiU also save thee, provided thou believest." — Cyril* Hteros. 
Catech, v. 

"We then are just, when we confess ourselves to be sinners: 
and our righteousness consists, not of our own proper merit, but of 
the mercy of Gbd ; for Scripture says, God hath concluded all under 
sin, that he might have mercy upon all. And this is the highest 
righteousness of man: whatever virtue he may have, not to deem.it 
his own, but merely the property of the Lord who has bountifully 
bestowed it." — Hieron, adv. Pelagian, lib. ». c. 3. 

"When an ungodly man is converted, God justifies him through 
fait^ alone, not on account of good works which he possessed not : 
otherwise, on account of his deeds of ungodliness, he ought to have 
been punished. Observe : he doth not say, that a sinner is justified 
through faith, but an ungodly man ; that is, one who hath lately be- 
come a believer, according to the purpose of the grace of Gt)d : who 
purposed to forgive sins freely through fedth alone." — Hieron. in 
ISpist ad Rom. iv% 

"The Apostle Paul says : that a man may be justified through 
faith without antecedent works. For he, who has been justified 
through faith, cannot afterwards work otherwise than justly: 
although he attained to the justification of faith, without having pre- 
viously performed any just actions ; that is to say, not by the merit 
of good works, but by the grace of Gt)d, which now henceforth caur 
not be empty in him, since it works weU through love. But if he 
shall depart out of this life immediately after he has become, a ber 
liever, the justification of faith remains with him: not by virtue of 
his antecedent good works ; because he attained to his justification, 
not by merit, but by grace ; nor yet by virtue of his succeeding good 
works; because he has not been suffered to remain in this lifCr 
Hence the meaning of the Apostle Paul is manifest, when he saysj 
We judge, t^at. a man is justified through faith without wprksu 
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Wlneniare tibe deeisiioiia oi tke two ApoaUi^s, Fau) and JipofiB, ^0 
not oQDtradkt each other : nooe the one jBays^ that a man is jiisti^ 
thiong^ &ith without woxkB ; and the otber says, (hat £uth is ▼i^ 
wilhoat works. Vor the fonaer qpea)» of woiiopy wh^ §pQ l^efore 
fidth : and the latter speaks of wonks, which Ibnow after fiaith/W 

H. p. 67. 

The Latin version d this Article, by the change at fxepomtiom, 
veiy sigmficantfy draws the distiaetion between the meritorious 
aause, and the instrumental medium, of Justification, And no ome 
CBuasfliar with that peouUarily, ou§^ to have ventjored on the 
sqphistry pointed out in the pisaage ^^oanected with this note. 

"Tantum propter meritum Domini ao Seryatoris nostri Jesu 
CSiristi per Mem, non propter open, et merita npetra^ justi coram. 
Deo lepataBnir. Qoare sdft fide nos justifieaii, doddna est sah- 
berrima, ac consolationifl plenissima, ut in hamili& de justificatione 
hominis fiuias expilioato."^— ud&^. m. 



I. p. 98. 

It is a poii^ wcnrthy a£ some consideration, wheUier that severe 
simplicity in public worship, which has been affected by i^ome 
fdigionisto, has not, unintentionally, thrown the arrangements of 
others into a favourable contrast. The ^reat tendency of man's 
mind has ever been to oscillate to extremes, to refuse the adoption 
of a reasonaiUe mean, and to reject, without discrimination, every 
thing which even includes what is oljectionable. Thus, the rigid 
Eeformers of Scotland made war equally upon the tenets and institu- 
4ions of Some, upon her unscriptural ceremonies, and her un(^end- 
ing temples. And the result of this precipitate zeal was the 
demolition ai most of the venerable structures, whidi the (perhaps 
(Superstitious) liberality of past ages had erected. Thus, the ten- 
dency to undue formality and external observance at one period in 
the history of the Anglican Church, led to the dry, rogged, and 
meagre system of the Puritans. It is (as has been argued in the 
text) this tendency to overstep the line separating what is real^ 
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improving from what is merely sentimental and dramatic, that has 
caused the very name of studied music, and chaste architecture, and 
softened light to stand associated in some minds with a revival of 
error and a retrogression to superstition. It is difficult, however, to 
discover the necessary connection between doctrinal error, and such 
proprieties, as — ^themselves being lawful — ^may tend to solemnize the 
mind, and awaken those emotions which predispose a man for im- 
pression. Such aids to devotional, or, at least, to subdued feelings, 
did Hooker see "in the sumptuous statehness of houses built 
to God's glory," in those " sundry sensible means, which being 
objects to the eye have in that respect seemed the fittest to 
make a deep and strong impression ;" and especially in music, which 
''being carried from the ear to the spiritual figtculties of our souls, is, 
by a native puissance and efficacy, greatly available to bring to a 
perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well to quicken 
the spirit, as to allay that which is too eager, forcible to draw forth 
tears of devotipn, if the mind be such as can yield them, able both 
to move and to moderate all affections." In one of Dr. Arnold's 
letters, there is a passage bearing on the same point; probably carry- 
ing it too far, because commendatory of things which are rather 
dramatic than elevating or devotional "There is no more provoking 
confusion to my mind, than that which is often made between the 
magnificence and beauty of the Bomish Ohurdi and its superstitions. 

The open churches, the varied services, the beautiful solemnities, 

the processions, the Calvaries, the crucifixes, the appeals to the eye 
and ear through which the heart is reached most effectually, have no 
natural connexion with superstition. People forget that Christian 
worship is in its essence spiritual — ^that is, it depends for its efficacy 
on no circumstances of time or place or form — ^but that Christianity 
itself has given us the best helps towards making our worship 
spiritual to us, that is, sincere and lively, by the visible images and 
signs which it has given us of Grod and of heavenly things ; namely, 
the Person of the Man Christ Jesus, and the Sacraments," (life, 
&c., voL ii. 396.) One should dissent timidly from such a mind as 
Dr. Arnold's ; but, may it not admit of a question, whether the line 
separating the safe from the dangerous be not passed when scenic 

T 
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representations such as ^'Galyaries," and the dramatic pageantries of 
"processions,** and the nse of cracifixes, which — experience being 
our witness — have been turned into substitutes for the Saviour, are 
made matters of commendation P In our services we may, perhaps, 
want something to touch the emotions, but the danger is, lest that 
should become, in time, an inlet for superstition. 

K. p. 105. 

It has, by some, been doubted whether Luther has been justly 
charged with holding the doctrine of Consubstantiation. Some 
writers have suggested, that he designed, in the language he used, 
merely to affirm a real, but not a corporeal Presence in the Sacra* 
ment. Little on the point can be gathered from the expressions 
used in the Confession of Augeburg. In that of 1581, the doctrine 
was thus exhibited, **De Csena Domini docent, quod corpus et 
sanguis Christi vere adsint, et distribuantur yesoentibus, &c.** In 
that of 1640, **De Csena Domini docent quod cum pane et vino 
vere exhibeantur corpus et sanguis Christi yescentibus, &c. But 
the consistent part which Luther took in the *' Sacramentaiy 
contest,** appears fully to prove, that the view commonly imputed to 
him, is that which he really held. In a sermon preached by him at 
Wittenberg, he observed, "Is it absurd to suppose the body of 
Christ to be in more than a hundred thousand places at once P This 
is not more absurd than the diffusion of the soul tiirough every part 

of the body If then the soul be equally in every part of the 

body, and you can give no reason for it, why may not Christ be 

everywhere, and everywhere equally in the Sacrament Let us 

lay aside all contemptible reasoning ; let us simply adhere to the 
express declaration of Scripture, and believe that the body and blood 
of Christ are present in the bread and wine. Not because Christ 

is present no where else with his body and blood but because 

it has pleased him to assure us where and how we may apprehend 
him, and become actual partakers of Himself." In one of his 
letters, he thus expresses himself, " I ask what argument is there m 
this, * Christ is at the right hand of the Father, therefore, he is not 
in the Sacrament.' Again, ' The flesh profiteth nothing, therefore 
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the body of Christ is Dot in the Sacrament.' Yet these are their 
best arguments. ■ Surely it is madness to be moved by such levities, 
into opposition to the simple, indisputable word of Christ, * This is 
my body.' " 

L. p. 109. 

The theology of the "Ninetieth Tract" has been so broadly con- 
demned by our Bishops, and its unsoundness so ably exposed by 
many publications which its appearance produced, as to render it 
unnecessary, if not presumptuous, to attempt any comment upon it 
here. The only part of it with which this note has any concern, is- 
that whidi professes to explain and vindicate the view taken of the 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharist. We are bound to admit, that 
it professes to disown the gross conception of Transubstantiation, 
and acknowledges the language of our Article, and of the Declara- 
tion affixed to the Communion Service, to be distinctly opposed to it. 
And as a corollary to that disclaimer, it yields that no adoration 
ought to be done to the Sacramental elements or to any corporeal 
presence of Christ's natural body and blood, that the bread and wine 
remain still in their very natural sameness, and that Christ's body 
and blood are in Heaven. So far, all is weQ; and so far, the 
explanation rendered amounts to a rejection of Transubstantiation ; 
that is, it denies that the substances lying on the Table are literal 
flesh and blood under the illusory aspect of bread and wine. But 
the real point to be conceded is this, that Christ's natural body 
and blood are detached and r^nain detached from the elements. 
This, the Tract will not admit ; and, therefore, the difficulty it has 
to struggle with, is the last clause of the Declaration, " the natural 
body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, omd not here** 
And this difficulty it labours to remove by the subtle suggestion of 
a Presence real but not local. There is such an obvious contra- 
^ction in terms in this, that the author of the Tract is reduced to 
illustrate what he cannot explain ; and so examples are borrowed 
from all kinds of cases likely to make an impossibility appear pos- 
sible. A blind man restored to sight has the sun then present, but 
not before ! A fly standing on a building has not the edifice present, 
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because it does not see it, whereas a man, seeing it, lias it present! 
The stars are millions of miles off, yet they impress ideas upon our 
souls through our sight 1 And upon all this, are advanced the 
assertion that " presence is a reLative word, depending, in a popultt 
sense of it, on the channeLs of communication,'* and the theory, 
'' that the approach and presence of a spiritual body may be in some 
other way (than by locomotion) consistent with Christ's remaining on 
the ri^t hand of God, while he becomes present here." As to the 
illustrations given, they plainly have no bearing on the point ; for in 
all, the cognition of the object by the senses is admitted ; an object 
is granted to be present, because the senses prodaim its presence. 
Let that be the case in the Communion, and we should be as 
sceptical in doubting as was the Apostle Thomas. As to the theory 
c^ the approach of spiritual bodies, all that we know upon the 
subject is, that it is described as an act of locomotion ; (" Gabriel 
being caused to fly swiftly, touched me about the time of the 
evening oblation,") and that, consequently, the act which leads to 
the occupation of one locality, creates the vacation of another. 
Otherwise, we should be endowing bodies with ubiquity. The Sun 
may illuminate all jdaces into which his rays penetrate; but the 
radiations which we call beams of light, are not the body of the 
luminary, but only emanations from it. Spiritually, or rather 
Divinely, Christ is everywhere ; but that is not the subject of the 
proposition either of our Article or the *' Declaration." That 
subject is "the natural hodnj of Christ ;" and it seems equally opposed 
to the obvious intention of these documents, the laws of physical 
philosophy, and the nature of a Sacrament, to invest that with an 
universal, local or super-local Presence. In a word, if Christ's 
natural body be transfused or conveyed into the elements — even 
although the method of that be some process of mysterious extension 
of that body, which enables Him to be at God's right hand and yet 
on every Communion Table whence the Sacrament is administered — 
and if that transftision does not amount to the commutation of the 
elements into His substance, we have the theory of Consubstantiation. 
And it needs no proof to shew that that is not the doctrine of the 
Church of England. 
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M. p. 145. 

It has been well shewn by the Bishop of Ossory in the charge 
delivered to his clergy, in 1842, and in which the Tractarian argu- 
ments in favor of Beserve in commnnicating the doctrine of the 
Atonement, are disposed of with unanswerable deamess, that 
^'however the question as to his motives might be settled, we have 
manifold intimations, that in point of fact, the reserve which Chrki 
exercised was to Juvoe an end: that the purposes for which it was 
adopted only required it to be maintained while His work in the 
flesh was going on, and that that, once over, what He for the time 
concealed should be made manifest to all." This important feature 
of the Eeserve practised by our Lord, distinguishing it effectually 
from that prominent and systematic concealment of truth recom- 
mended by the Tractarians, the Bishop illustrates by reference to 
several passages of Scripture. — See Charge, ^., p. 63. 

N. p. 157. 
As so much of the argument on this point hinges upon the re- 
ligious position of the persons towards whom the Ancient Church 
exercised Beserve, it may be necessary to give a sketch of the 
ecclesiastical regulations of those times to which the Tractarians 
appeal. The members of the Church in the early ages were divided 
into distinct classes, Ave in number according to some, three accord- 
.ing to others. But there is no real difference in this seeming dis- 
crepancy ; for in the iirst class of some writers, the three orders of 
the Clergy were included, making the number of classes substantially 
the same. These classes were the Bulers, Believers, and Catechu- 
mens. The Bulers (Heb. xiii. 17) comprehended the Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons ; the Believers were the baptized and pro- 
fessing laity, called also the ''initiated," the ''perfect," and the 
"illuminated ;" and the Catechumens were persons under instruction 
with a view to their admission to Baptism and the Communion of 
the Faithful. The members of this latter dass were also styled 
"hearers," because allowed to hear sermons, and "elect" because 
after passing the Bishop's examination, they were chosen or com- 
petent for Baptism. Towards the Catechumens a peculiar discipline 
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appears to have been obsenred. They were not admitted to the 
"Comnian Fhiyer8'**-that is to all the Litcurgical exercises of the 
Chnrdk — althoogh for the most advanced class of them there were 
some special prayers providad, at the offering of which, the 
lower degree of the same dass were not permitted to be present. 
Haioe the distinction between "hearers" and '*mere hearers." 
They were not admitted to a view of the sacred rites divinely ap* 
pointed (C^ry. Horn, 28 m» MaU.^ Aug. m» PsaHy ciiLj, or to those 
"feasts of love" which seem to have been of Apostolic origin. 
Neither were they instmeted generally i^ all the doctrines of Ghristi- 
anity, but only in a certain dass of elementary truths, on the recep- 
tion and understanding of which these probationers were admitted 
by Baptism into Church fellowship. CQ^ril. Caiech. Tkeod. m 
Numer, Origm, eoni. Cels, L iii,) The reasons for the exercise of 
this reserve appear to be (^ different kinds. One cause which 
dictated it was the apprehension of treachery, the fear of admitting 
into unreserved intimacy men who might be informers in the garb 
of enquirers, and whose evidence might afterwards be used fetaUy 
against Christians. Another was the fear " lest by a pr^nature commu- 
nication of the truth, the minds of these carnal Gkntiles might 
receive impressions unfavorable to Christianity." (Moaheim de 
rd), Christ Sec, 85 J Another, was the perplexity which, would 
be caused to preachers in dwelling on points into which, a por- 
tion of their congregations, from education and habit, could enter, 
but which might but bewilder a less educated section of them. 
Thus, we find Chrysostom saying, "I would speak plainly, but 
dare not because of the unbaptized. For they make our expositions 
to be more difficult, they compel us to speak obscurely, &c." 
CHom, in Cor,) And perhaps there entered into the reasons 
which dictated this course, a desire to lead on the Catechumens 
gradually, and increase their avidity for knowledge. " It is not," 
says AugusUn, "that they cannot bear the Sacraments, but 
that they may so much the more cordially desire them, by how 
much they are more honorably hidden from them." (Horn, in Jokan.) 
But, upon all this subject, two things are dear; first, that this 
discipline, practised although it was by the ancient, was unknown 
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in the priimtiye Ghurdi, Tertullian being the &ast writer who 
mentions it ; and, secondly, that the subjects of it were not (as the 
Tractarians would use it) baptijsed and professing ChristianB, but 
unbaptized, doubtful, and unestablished enquirers. On the whole 
subject, the reader may find much information in Bingham's 
Antiquities, Mosheim de rebus Ghristianorum, and Cave's FrimitLve 
Christianity. 

O. p. 160. 

A single quotation has been giv^ to shew that Cyril of Jerusa- 
km-^-an author whose writings might have been supposed rich in 
illustrations of that reserve far whidi the Tractarians contend — put 
no restriction upon himself, when dwelling on the Atonement before 
baptized Christians. It may be instructive to ascertain whether the 
same candour extended itself to other doctrines. Let the following 
quotations say, whether the advocates of Eeserve can safely redron 
on the support of Cyril. Speaking of the Divine Scriptures, he says, 
*'Bead the two-and-twenty books of these Scriptures: and have 
nothing to do with the uncertain books. Those only study earnestly, 
which we read confidently even in church. Far wiser than thoi]^ 
and more devout, were the Apostte9» and the ancient bishops, th^ 
rulers of the Church, who have handed down these : thou, therefore^ 
who art a child of the Church, trench not on their sanctions. And 
of the Old Testament, as hath been said, study the two-and-twenty 
books : and these, if thou art diligent, strive to remember by name. 

Of the New Testament, there are only the four Grospels: the 

rest are forged and misdiievous And receive also the Acts of the 

Twelve Apostles: and, in addition to these, the seven Catholic 
Epistles, of James and Peter, and John and Jude: and the final 
seal of all, and the last work of the Disciplei^, the fourteen 
Epistles of Paul. But all the rest, let them be put aside into 
the second rank; and, what is not read in the Churches, that 
read not by thyself, according as thou hast heard." fCcU. 
Lect. iv. 85, 36.) Spealdng of the Deity of Christ, ''He said 
not, I and the Father am one, but, I and the Father are one; 
that we. should neither. separate them,. nor so confound them, as 
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to make the Son the Father. One they are in respect of the 
attributes which bebng to Godhead, since God hath begotten God. 
One, from consideration of their kingdom ; for the Father reigns 
not over these, and the Son over those, (like Absalom lifting himself 
up against his fetther) but that kingdom which the Father has, the 
same has the Son likewise. One they are, because there is no difr> 
agreement or division between them ; for the will of the Father is 
not one, and that of the Son another. One, because the works oi 
Christ are not one, and the Father's other ; for the creation of all 
things is one, the Father having created them through the Son : He 
spake, and they were made; He commanded, and they were 
created.'^ {Leet. xi, 16.) Spealdng of the fjallen condition of man 
and restoration through Christ, "Very great was the wound of 
man's nature. From the sole of the foot even unto the head, there 
was no soundness in it ; there was no mollifying ointment, nor oil, 
nor bandages. Then the Prophets, bewailing themselves, and being 
in trouble, said, who shall give salvation unto Israel out of Sion? 
And again. Let Thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, and 
upon the Son of man, whom thou madest strong for thyself ; so 
will we not go back from thee. And another of the Prophets cries 
out. Bow thy heavens, O Lord, and come down ; the wounds of 
man's nature pass our skill to heal ; they have slain Thy prophets, 
and digged down Thine altars; the evil is irretrievable by us; 
Thou must retrieve it." (Leet, xii, T.J Speaking ai the sinlessness 
of the Saviour's nature, " Lnmaculate and undefiled was His birth, 
for where the Holy Ghost breathes, there all pollution is taken 
away : undefiled was the birth in the flesh of the Only-begotten 
from the Virgin. Though heretics should deny the truth, the Holy 
Ghost shall convict them ; that overshadowing Power of the Highest 
shall wax wrath with them, Grabriel shall confront them in the day 
of judgment ; the place of the manger, which received its Lord, 
shall overwhelm them with shame. The shepherds shall testify, 
who then received the glad tidings ; and the host of Angels praising 
and chanting and saying, Glory to Gbd in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will." (Leet. xiL B2,J Speaking of the 
second Advent, *< Our Lord Jesus Christ, then, comes from heaven j 
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and He comes with glory at tlie end of this world, in the last day. 
ibr thi^ world shftH have ah end, and this created world shall be 
made n^w% For, since oofraptioh, and theft, ahd'adnhery, and 
evei^r sort of sms; have been poured forth over the earth, and blood' 
has' been midgled with blood in the world, therefore, that this- 
woncbrous dwieUing place may not remain filled with iniqtdty^ this 
wcnrld shall pass away, that that fabrer world may be miade manifeist." 
(Ledi. XV, S,J Speaking- of the gift and indwelling of the Spirit/ 
^'His coming is gentle; the perception of Him is fragrant; most 
light ia' His burden: beams of light and knowledge gleam forth 
before His coming. He conies with the bowels of a true gaardian ; 
lor He comes to save, and to heal, to teach, to admonish, to 
[Strengthen, to exhort, to enlighten the mind, first of him who 
reoelives Him, and afterwards of others also, through him. And, as* 
a man, who having been previously in darkness, on a sudden beholds 
the smi, receives light in his bodily sight, and sees plainly things 
yrhidk he saw not, «o in like manner he who is vouchsafed the Holy 
Ghi^st, is illuminated in his soul, and sees things beyond man's 
sig^t, which he knew not ; his body is on earth, yet to his sonl are 
adtrored forth the heavens." fleet, am. 16 J And dwelling on 
the promise of everlasting life made in the Gospel, this Father adds, 
^ Th^ Father is the real and triie life ; and He, through the Son in^ 
ih& Holy Spirit, pours forth as from a fountain His heavenly gifts 
to all; for through His love to man, the blessings of everlasting: 
lifb are' jMrOmised without fail even to us men. We must not dis- 
bddeve the possibility of this, but having an eye not to our own* 
wealmess but ta His power, we must believe; for with God all 
things are^ possible. And that this is possible, and that we may 
look for everlasting life, Daniel declares. And they that turn many 
to' righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever. And 
Paul says/And; so ishallwe be ever With the Lord: now the being 
for ever with the Lord iniplies life everlasting. But most plainly 
(^ all the Saviou3r Himself says in the Gbspel, And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal." fleet, semii. 29.J In all this, there is little that 
savours of Eeserve. 
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P. p. IM. 
** Clement of Alexandria is the first writor that notioes this soit 
of discipline : before him no mention whaterer is made of it by any 
author. There can, therefoore, be but little doubt bat tiiat it origi- 
nated amongst the Chrislaans of Egypt^ and was, by them, oommn^ 
nicated to the other churches. Clement represents this secret 
discipline, to which he giyes the title of yyuMriSf as haring been 

instituted by Christ himself. Nor does he discoyer the least 

hesitatica in asserting, with the Gnostics, that the disdpKne eom^ 
municated by our Blessed Saviour to mankind was of a two^Md 
nature, the one calculated for the world at large, the other designed 
cmly for the wise and prudent ; the former consisting of what was 
taught publicly to the people by Christ himself and is to be found 
in the Scriptures, the latter, of certain maxims and in?ecq>ts that 
were communicated merely l^ word of mouth, to a few only of 

the aposUes What those maxims and principles were whidi 

Clement concmved himself to be precluded from communicating to 
the world at large, cannot long remain a secret to any diligent imd 
attentiye reader of his works. There cannot be the smallest question 
but that they were philosophical explicsCtions of the Christian tenets 
respecting the Trinity, the soul, the world, the future resurrection of 
the body, Christ, the life to come, and other things of a like abstruse 
nature, which had in them scmiewhat that admitted of being ex- 
pounded upon philosophical principles. They also, no doubt, con- 
sisted of certain mystical and allegorical interpretations of the divine 
oracles, calculated to support those philosophical expositions of the 

Christian principles, and tenets What Clement says lespecting 

the divine origin of this discipline is, unquestionably, a mere fiction, 
devised, either by him or some other admirer of philosophy, with a 
view to silence the importunate remonstrances of those friends to 
Christian simplicity, who, mindful of St. Paul's injunction, were 
continually protesting against any attempt to blend philosophy with, 
the religion of tiie gospel. To Clement, such sanctified deceptions 
and pious inventions appeared not at all unwarrantable ; indeed there 
can be no doubt but that they were countenanced by all such of the 
Christian teacheiB as were of the Egyptian or Modem Platcmic 
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scliool In reality there can be no doubt but that Clement, and 

most probably also his masters, whose authority he frequently 
adduces, learnt the mode of blending philosophy with religion from 
Philo ; and the Secret Discipline, or the practice of cautiously con- 
cealing their philosophical explications of the Scriptures and the 
principles of Christianity, from the Egyptians as well as from Philo." 
— Mothiem de reb, Christ. Vol. ii. 164. 

Any person desirous of understanding more of the character of 
those heathen mysteries, which the Tracts make to be a part and 
foundation of the Secret Discipline of Christians, will find a sketdi of 
them in Mr. Newman's Essay on Deyelopment. (Chaip. w. see. l.J 
It is strange that rites involying questionable and nocturnal orgies^ 
and confessedly ''connected with magic and its kindred acts ; cruelty 
and licentiousness" — ''attracting the attention of the luxurious, the 
political, the ignorant, the restless, and the remorsefrd," the subjects 
of Ovid's lasciyious poetry, and Juyenal's sarcastic censure — should 
have been, however remotely, associated with a (supposed) Christian 
system. 

O. p. 189. 

Upon a comparison of the Nioene Creed with the earlier symbols 
of Faith, and an investigation of its history, two things appear to 
be beyond doubt ; first, that the Creed drawn up at Nice, and after- 
wards confirmed at Constantinople, was no new Compendium, but 
only an explanatory expansion of the original one. This is the 
doctrine of the early writers, of which the quotation given in the 
text may serve as a proof. In a similar strain write Hilary fL^. 
de SywodM) and Yincentius, "Quod unquam aliud ecclesia con- 
silioium decretis enisa est, nisi ut quod antea simpliciter credebatur, 
hoc idem postea diligentius crederatur." (Oowtra Heroi, c. S%.J 
This point is ably discussed by Mr. Newman in his Lectures on 
Popular Protestantism, pp. 275 — 278. 

A second point is equally dear, viz., that the Creed of Nice was 
held by the Church of all ages, from the fourth to the sixteenth 
eoutuiy, to be final. Thus, Athanasius declared, "that the fiuth then 
coiifessed by the Fathers according to the Divine writings, was 
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sufficient for the overthrow of aU impiety, and the establishmieBt.oC 
piety and faith in Christ." C:Elpis. ad Epic*.) Thus tiie Cknmeil 
jof Ephesos (AJ). 488) decreed, <' That it should not be laiiM for 
any one to set forth, write, or eompose any other Greed than that 
which was determined by the Holy Fathers who assembled at^Kioe 
in the Hdy Ghost; and that if any shall dare.to compose way otiifir 
Creed, or adduce or present it to those who arewillia^ to.be con- 
verted to the knowledge of the truth, either from.Heatheinism or 
Judaism or any heresy whatever, such persons^ if bishops, jhall.he 
deprived of their episcopal office ; if dergy, of the <^ierieal» 8^'' 
Thus, thiit of Chalcedon (iuD. 451) reiterated in the .saip^ .Ian* 
guage the same Decree. With astonishing audacity and incon- 
sistency, the Council of Trent in her tiiird session (A J). 1646*) 
pronounced the Nicene Creed, then recited in full assembly* to be 
''the symbol of the faith which the Holy B>oman.Ghur(^ uses, as 
that first principle in which all, who profess tb^ faith of Qhrist, 
liecessarily believe, and i^ Jh^ (md (ml^ fmmde(fio» ,9;^j^^ 
the gates of Hell shall not prevail, in the very words in whijoh it is 
read in all the Churches; which is as follows, &»." And yet, 
twelve years afterwards at the dose of that Council, that Church 
added to this Creed, which she had pronounced '/ the firm and only 
foundation," those twelve Articles whidi make the Creed of Hus IV. 
the broad evidence of the schismatic condition of the Church of 
Eome. 

E. p. 214. 

It would open a question of some interest to ascertain the 
precise grounds on which the Church of Eome lays claim to the 
possession of Unity. If its existence be dependent on the u^brc^n 
succession of duly elected Pontiffs, she cannot have it; for the 
numerous schisms in the Papacy repudiate the idea. -If (m thQ 
attachment of the whole Church to one visible Head, she pannot 
have it ; for those schisms divided the Church into factions. If upon 
^e concord of Bulls or Decretals issuing from the Pontifical throve, 
she cannot have it; for those Bulls are found oftentimes to ruj[^ in 
the form of fierce anathemas and reciprocal r^crimiiialions ^g^ifi^ 
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«acli other. If, on the hannony of Councik, (its Belldnqme 
maintains) she cannot hare it; for, as in the case, of Basil and 
Constance against Lateran, they issoe conttadictbiy decrees. If, 
on rigid adher^ce to the principles and doctrine of the Andent 
Church, she cannot have it ; for both as to govemment, isaeranients, 
and doctrines, she is at palpable variance with Antiqiuty, If, on 
the unanimity of her authors, she cannot have it ; for the Indsi: 
Expurgatorius hais denounced hundteds of them. If, on a ready 
acquiescence of her members to her authoritatiye decrees, she cannot 
have it ; for the controversies associated with the names ibf the 
Thomists, Scotists, Occamists, Dominicans, ^Franciscans, Janseioists, 
Molinists, Jesuits, &c., exhibited quite as dogmatical a spirit as is to 
be found on any field of disputation. Hie fief ce contentions nOt 
simply on points of gov^mmeid;, but on election, reprobation, 
free-will, the immaculate conception, the Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, the worship of images, MonophysitLsm, MonotheiUtism,^ &c. 
which give a well sustained and exciti^ interisst to the ooiQrse of 
Boman Catholic history, arenot altogether specimen of concOrd. >And 
if from former, we come down to modem times, ^ the history of Ihe 
Concordat between Pius YU. and Napoleon in 1801, in which ibfi 
will of the Pontiff was some^f hat roughly Overborne by the dictsr 
torial spirit of the Pirst Consul, and compelled to acqiuesoe in tibd 
appointment to Sees in Prance of men "in (^>en resistsinoe to th^ 
Holy See, and propagators of sdbism" — is calculated to sheiw that 
the centralization and baimony of the Boman system is not quite so 
perfect as her eulogists represent. 

S. p. 247. 

As to the Supremacy, let these passages speak the judgment of 
their Authors. Writing to the Bishop of Constantinople, Gregory 
the Great says — " What wilt thou say to Christ, the Head of the 
universal Church, in the trial of the last judgment, who, by the ap- 
pellation of Universal, dost endeavour to subject all His members to 
thee I confidently say, that whosoever doth call himself univer- 
sal Bishop, or desireth to be so called, doth, in his elation, forerun 
antidirist, because he doth piidin^y set hiipself before all others/* 
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(Bpiit, to. 86, 88 J ** It remaineUi," obsenred Cypian, at the 
opening of the Council oi Carthage, '' that each of us utter his 
opinion about thk matittr, judging taD^mott* nor itaaoring any man, 
if he dissents, from the right of communion; for neither doth any 
of us constitute himself Bishop of Bishops, or by tyrannical terror 
driveth his colleagues to a necessity of obeying; whereas every 
Bishop has, on account of his liberty and authority, his own free 
choice, and \a no less exempted from being judged by another, than 
he is incapeble of Judging aaother." - 

The doctrine of Image worship is thus opposed by Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, and the Council of Elvira. "It is no marvel that those 
of the heathen, who were healed by our Saviour, should do such 
things (viz. erect his image) since we have seen the images of the 
Apostles, Paul, and Peter, yea of Christ himself kqit painted with 
colours on tables ; for of old they were wont, by a heathen custom, 
thus to honour thoise whom they accounted bene&ctors.*' (HiU. 
Ece. lib. vii. c. IS.J "When I came into the village of Anablatha 
I entered into the Church to pray, and found there a curtam painted 
with the image of Christ or some Saint. But seeing this, that con* 
trary to the authority of Scripture, the image of a man was hung up 
in the Church of Christ, I rent it and gave counsel to the keepers of 
the place that they should rather wrap up and bury some dead one 
in it, &».'* flJpiph. apud Hieron. JEpis.J "Be it decreed that 
there be no pictures in Churches, nor any objects of worship or 
adoration painted on the walls." fConc, Mib. can. 36.^ 
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